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INTilODUCTlON^ 


Whek a Woik of this description, aiming only to 
be useful, has passed in a short time through eiglit 
Editions, it may fairly be supposed to have gained 
the sanction of those for whose use it was intended. 
The Compiler, therefore, finds it no longer necessary 
to apologize for the novelty of the attempt, whatever 
palliations he may have to oft'er for the manner in 
which it has been brought forward. The first sketch 
of this Work, he has simply to say, was drawn up for 
the use of a private friend, and without a view to pub¬ 
lication. By mere accident it met the eye of a most 
worthy and intelligent man, to whose zeal and 
spirit the Public is indebted for publications of in¬ 
finitely higher importance *.—It was his opinion that 
the sketch should be published as a matter of experi¬ 
ment. It was well received; and the critics of the 
day complained only of its brevity.—Since that time, 
the Compiler has devoted much of his occasional 
leisure, to reduce that to order and system, which, on 
a first view of the subject, appeared to many as im¬ 
practicable. 


• The late Mr. George Kobinson. 
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introduction. 


At a former period of our literary History, it i? 
certain, that an attempt to form “ A Dictionary ol 
Quotations” would have been fruitless and unavail¬ 
ing. When Memory, and not Taste, was consulted, 
in citing Passages from ancient Authors, no compila¬ 
tion, however voluminous, could have been adequate 
or useful.' But at present, whether we refer to Mis¬ 
cellaneous Reading, or to Conversation, little remains 
of those tedious and frequent Quotations, which 
“ larded the leanness ” of some of our earlier Writers, 
and which were even deemed necessary in colloquial 
intercourse. 

“We are now freed,” says a modern Writer, “ irom 
the yoke of pedantry ; and a man may say that Envy is 
a tormenting passion, and Love an agreeable one, with¬ 
out quoting Ovin or Seneca to prove it.”— Granger's 
Biog. Hist. 

The practice having thus gradually yielded to the 
influence of a better taste, the Quotations which we 
either hear or read consist chiefly of classic flowers, 
culled and retained from the poets of the AugMstan 
age, or of apophthegms, and technical phrases, the 
pith and point of which are not easily transferred into 
another language. We have also borrowed, but with 
a sparing hand, some useful precepts, and a few poetic 
blossoms, from our continental neighbours. ThesjC h 
however, collectively taken, are so far from being nu¬ 
merous, that it is rather a matter of surprise, tliat they 
should not before have been alphabetically arranged. 
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!han that it should in this work for the first time be at- 
icrapted. There have been some previous compilations 
of a similar nature; but these were scanty in their limits, 
•uid the cpiotations being arranged according to their 
subject-matter, it was required of the reader, who was 
acquainted only with his vernacular tongue, to divine the 
general meaning of the exotic phrase, before he could 
learn where to apply for more exact information! 

Tlie alphabetical arrangement which the Compiler of 
this Work has adopted, whilst it offers a more ready and 
convenient mode to readers of this description, has also 
led, he must admit, to some repetitions; but of these it 
must be pleaded in excuse, that they were absolutely un¬ 
avoidable. Thus in the well-known precept of Horace, 

. Hie murus aheneus esto - 

Nil conscire sibi—nulla pallescere culpa, 
the three branches of the period are often severally 
quoted; it was necessary therefore to give the two latter 
distinctly, as otherwise the reader, not classically inform¬ 
ed, would be left without a clue to guide his research. 

Some objections have been started from other quar¬ 
ters, as if the compilation was intended to increase the 
means of multiplying quotations,—a practice which was 
honestly condemned in the preface to former Editions. 
The present performance is, in truth, meant for the use 
of tltat numerous class of society, who are acquainted 
only with their mother-tongue. The false taste which 
continues to introduce unnecessary quotations, and dte 
necessity for their introduction in some cases, combine 
to furnish so many stumbling-blocks to this descrip' 
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of readers. If these are in any degree removed by this 
compilation, the end of the Compiler is attained. 

The sanction which has been given to the Work by 
the rapid sale of eight Editions, has induced him to render 
the present as completely useful as it could be made 
by his labour and attention. Amongst the additions to 
the original Work will be found nearly a complete col¬ 
lection of those Law Maxims, whicli so frequently occur, 
and which. Sir Edward Coke says, arc so called “ Qit/rt 
Maxima esl eorum Dignitas, alque certisxhna Aitciori'ns," 
—“ Because their respect stands very high, :ind their 
authority is most certain.” In the illustrations which he 
has given of these, and in his explanation of the terms 
of Law, the Compiler docs not affect to be technical. To 
satisfy the Lawyer, he must have been more diffuse. To 
the general Reader, he trusts that his brief Definitions 
will convey all that may be deemed requisite. 

A translation of the Mottos of the British and Irish 
Peerage was also regarded as necessary, those which 
occur in the common books of Heraldry being in many 
instances defective or absurd. Of the latter a single 
specimen may suffice. The Motto of the Irish Marquis 
of Thomond is “ Vigueur dc dessus —“ Strength is 
from above.” In some of the books above mentioned, 
it is rather waggishly rendered, “ Vigour to get upper¬ 
most.” 

It is to be wished that the Writers, who quote largely 
from other languages, would furnish a translation, either 
marginally, or otherwise. The practice of Quotation, 
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Aitliout those necessary aids, has been lately on the in- 
trease with some affected Writers, who seem to take for 
granted tiiat all their readers are classically informed. 
To those who are not so, this Collection of Common¬ 
places will, the Compiler trusts, be found useful. That 
he looked merely to its usefulness, must be evident from 
this; that- the additions, in this instance, consist almost 
w holly of those short phrases, and borrowed snatches of 
Classic Poetry, & c. which meet the eye each day, and in 
every pciiodical publication. If he were to quote large 
Passages, the translations of which are always at hand ; 
ii he were to follow the scientific man through his la¬ 
bours, or the pedant through his researches, he might 
have made the Work as voluminous as the Statutes at 
largo. He felt it, on the contrary, his duty to confine 
himself to the Quotations in “ common use.” Taken in 
this point of view, he presumes to flatter himself, that, 
however critics may impugn his taste, the reader will 
not have to complain of his want of imlustry. 



INDEX TO THE ABBREVIATIONS. 


Gr. Greeh 
Lat. Latin. 

Sr. Spanish. 

ITAL. Italian. 

Fr. French. 

Fr. Peov. French Proverb. 
IIOR. Horace. 

Juv. Juvenal. 

Cl,AUI>. Claudian. 

Lvc. Lucan. 


j Tac. Tacitus. 

I Cic. Cicero. 

Sen. Seneca. 

ViRU. Virgil. 

Lab. Laherius. 

Ov. Ovid. 

Lucre'!'. Lucretius. 
Cat. Catullus. 
Mart. Martini. 
Prop. Propertius. 


N.B. The Passages in inverted Commas, after each Quotation, 
are in general a close, if not a literal Translation. What follows is u 
more diffuse Explanation of its Bearing and Application than a mere 

Translation could possibly convey_Where the Sense is sufficiently 

clear the Explanation is of course omitted. 
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DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, 

^c. 


AB actu ad posse valet ilatio. Lat.—“ The induction 
iji good, from what has been to what may be.”— 
By this logical maxim it is meant to state, that, 
when a thing has once happened, it is reasonable 
to infer that such a matter may again occur. 

Ah alio expectes, alteri quod feceris. Laberius. 
“ You may expect, from one person, that which 
you have done to another.”—Your conduct to 
others shall form the measure of your own expec¬ 
tations. 

A harhe defol, on apprend d raire. Old Fr.—“ Men 
learn to shave on the chin of a fool.” We love to 
make experiments at the expense of others. 
jAb inconvenienli. Lat. Phrase.—“ From the incon¬ 
venience.”— Argumentum ah inconvenianti. —An 
argument to shew that the result of a proposed 
measure wiil prove inconvenient or unsaited to 

I circumstances. 

ib initio. Lat. Phrase.—from the beginning."— 
His proceedings were ill founded ab initio. 

)fbhorrentes lacryrace. Livy. “ Unbecoming or un¬ 
seasonable tears.” 

bdomini suo natus, non laudi atque glories. Cicero.-— 
“ Bom for his belly, and not for fame and glory." 
"Applied to a man intent upon the Ratification of 
his aisuetites. — -r 
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Abnormis sapiens. Hora|;£—“ A person whose 
wisdom is not derived “froOi instruction.”—A 
Mother-wit, and wise without sciiools.” 

All ovo usque ad mala, Lat. Phrase.—“ From the egg 
. to the apples.”—From tlie beginning to the end of 
the entertainment. These were the first and last 
articles served up at a lioman feast. 

Ahsentem Veedit cum ebrio qui liligat. Pub. SyruS. 
—“ He hurts the absent who quarrels with a 
drunken man.”—You sho\dd consider your adver¬ 
sary as absent, when his senses are departed. 

—*- Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit, alio culpante — 

Hie niger est; hunc tu, Romane, eaveto. Hor. 
—“ He who attacks an absent friend, or who 
does not defend him wdien spoken ill of by 
another—tliat man is a . dark character; you, 
Roman, beware of him.” 

Abi inmalam rem. Lat. — Begone to something bad,” 
—a form of imprecation. 

Ahsit verbo imidia, or Absit invidia. “ All offence apart 
from the phrase.”—Let not the expression give 
offence. 

Abundat dulcibus vitiis. Quintii..—“ He abounds 
■ withluscious faults.”—Spoken of an author, even in 
whose errors something pleasing'is to be found. 

Ab urhe conditd. Jjat.—Anno urbis condita, or 

A. U. C. —“ In a particular year from the build¬ 
ing of the city.” From the foundation of Rome. 
The Romans, speaking of their metropolis, used 
the word Urbs, as we often designate Imndon by 
the word Town. 

A capita ad calcem. Lat. — “ From die head to the 
foot.”—^Thoroughly, completely. From the be¬ 
ginning to the end. 

A-castsa persa parole assai. Ital Bfov.—“ When the 
cause is lost, there is. enou^'of words.”—Do not 
discuss that which is already decided. 
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^ccedas ad Curiam. Law Lat.—“ Yoti may apfwoach 
the court.”—This name is given to a writ, by 
which proceedings are removed from an inferior to 
a superior court. 

- - Acceptissima semper 

Munera sunt, auctor qtue prettosa facit. Cmd. 
—“ Those gifts are ever the most acceptable 
which the giver has made precious.”—They 
derive frequently their value from'Our estimation of 
the donor. It may also allude to the manner of 
giving, as in Shaksfeabe. 

You gave—^with words of so sweet breath 
composed, 

As made the thii^ more rich. 

And— 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un¬ 
kind. 

Mccidit in puncto, et toto contingU in anno. Lat.—“ It 
happens in a moment, and happens all' the year 
long.” Applied generally to what daily occurs by 
the laws of nature, as the rising .of the sun, &c. j 
and all systematic operations whatever, as the 
course of a clock, &c. * 

Accidit in puncto quod non contingit in anno, — “ What 
does not occur in the whole course of the. year may 
happen in a moment.” * 

Accusare nemo se debet nisi coram Deo, Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ No man is bound to accuse himself, 
unless it be before God.”—No oath is to be admi¬ 
nistered, whereby any person may be compelled to 
confess a crime, or accuse himself. The law will 
not force any man to say or shew that which is 
against him. 

Aeerrima proximormn odia. Tac»us.—“ The hatred 
of those who ue near to us is most violent,”—A 
contest betwe^. relatives is generally conducted 
with more acrimony than b a dispute between 
strangers.—^The phrase may also be applied to that 
B 8 [S 



violence of rage which generally belongs to a civil 
war. 

Acetiam, Law Lat.—“ And also.” —A clause added, 
by recent custom, to a complaint of trespass in 
the court of King’s Bench, which adds, “ and 
also’’ a plea of debt. The plea of trespass, by 
fiction, gives cognizance to the court, and the plea 
of debt authorises the arrest. 

A ben conoscer la natura deipofmli vonvien esser principc, 
ed a ponoscer hen quella del principi convlen esser 
popoiare. Ital. Machiavelli. —“ In order to 
know W'cll the nature of subjects one must be a 
prince, and to know well that of princes one must 
be a subject.” 

Acrihus initiis, incurlosofine. Lat. Tacitus.— “ Alert 
is^tbe beginning, but negligent in the end.”— 
Applief^. to a business vigorously conducted , in the 
first instance, but where the exertion falls off, as the 
afiair draws nearer to a conclusion. 

A cruce salus. Lat.—“ Salvation from the cross.”— 
Mo,tto of the Ir. E. of Mayo. 

Acta exteriora indicant interiora secreta. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ By the outward acts we are to judge of 
the inward secrets.”—We can only decide on men’s 
intentions from their conduct. 

Actio persgnaUs moritur cum. persond. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ A personal action dies with the per¬ 
son.’’—In case of a trespass or battery, the death 
ofone or the other party puts an end to the action. 

Actis cBvum implet, non segnibus annis. Ovid. —“ He 
fills his course of life with deeds, and not with lin¬ 
gering years.”—Applied to a character distinguish¬ 
ed for a number of brilliant actions accomplished in 
a short time. 

Actum estde repuhlicd. Lat.—“ It is all over with the 
republic.”—A phrase used to intimate that the 
constitution is imextreme danger; it is all over with 
the constitution. 
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Return ne agas. Terekce. —“ Do not do again what 
has already been done.”—The work which i»' 
hnislied, may be endangered by the touches of a su» 
perfluous anxiety. 

Actus Dei nemini facU injuriam. Law Max.—“ No 
one shall be injured through the act of God.”—If 
a house be set on fire by lightning, the tenant shall 
not be responsible for the damage. • 

Actus legis nulVi facii injuriam. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ The act of the law does injury to no meUi.”—If 
land, for instance, out of which a rent-charge is 
granted, be recovered by elder title, the grantee 
shall have a writ of annuity, because the rent-charge 
is made void by course of law. 

Actus me invito factus non est mens actus. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ An act done against my will if .-st ray 
act.”—If a person be compelled, fr r instance, 
through fear or duress, to give a bond or other 
writing, the deed is rendered void by the compul¬ 
sion. 

Actus non facit reuni, nisi mens sit rea. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The act does not make a man guilty, 
unless the mind be also guilty.”—Unless the intent 
be criminal, die deed cannot be attainted of crimi¬ 
nality, 

A cuspide corona. Lat.—“ A crown from the spear,”— 
Honor earned by military exploits. Motto of the 
Ir. V, Middleton. • 

Ad calaniitatem quilihet rumor valet. Lat,—“ Any ru¬ 
mour is sufficient against calamity.”—When a man 
is distressed, a breath may complete his ruin. 

Ad captandum vulgum. Lat.—“ To ensnare the vulgar.” 
—A lure thrown out to captivate the rabble. 

A Deo et rege, Lat.—“ From God and the king.”— 
Motto of Earls Chesteefield, Harrinoton, and 
Stanhope. 

— Adeone homines immutari 
Ex amore, ut non cognoscaseundem esse! 

Terence.— 
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“ Dkat a man should be so changed by love, as not 
to be known again for the same person." 

deo in teneria conauescere rmltura eat. Viroijl. — 
** Of so much value is it to be accustomed in our 
tender years."—Suchare the advantages of an early 
education. 

Id eundem. Lat.—“ To the same.”—In passing from 
one university or law society to another, it is said 
that he was admitted ad eundem gradum, to the 
same precise rank or degree which he held in the 
assocismon or corporation of which he was previ¬ 
ously a member. 

idhue subjudicc Us eat. Lat.—“ The contest is still 
before the judge.”—^I’he affair is not yet decided. 

ddieu la voiture, adieu la boutique. Fr. Proverb.-— 
“ Farewell the carriage, and farewell the shop."— 
The efiair is all over. 

Ad infinitum. Lat.—“ To infinity.’’—And thus tlie 
calculation proceeds ad infinitum. 

Ad Kalendaa Grcecas. Lat.—“ At the Greek Kalends.” 
—The Kalends formed a division of the Roman 
month, which had no place in the Greek reckoning 
of time. The phrase was therefore used by the 
former to denote that the thing could never happen. 

Ad libitum. Lat.—“ At pleasure.”—In music it is used 
to si^fy those ornamental graces which are left to 
the taste of the performer. 

Ad nullum conaurgit opus, cum corpore languet. Gal- 
108 .—“ When the body is indisposed, it is in vain 
that we call on the mind for any strenuous applica¬ 
tion.” 

Ad ogni santo la sua torcia. Ital.—“ To every saint 
his candle.”—We must pay homage to all those 
from whom, or by whose interference, we expect to 
obtain patronage. * 

Ad ogni Uccello—auo nido i bello. Ital. Proverb.— 
“With every bird its own nest is charming.”—This 
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may mean either “ the natural affection for home, 
or the preference bestowed on “ the place of our . 
nativity.” 

^dohscentem verecundum esse decet. Plaotus. “ It 
becomes a young man to be modest.”-—Reserve 
and modesty are the flowers with which youtli 
should be decorated. 

Ad populum phaleras : ego te intus et in cute ttovi. Pnn- 
sivs.—“ Away witli those trappings to the vulgar: 

I know thee both inwardly and outwardly.”—I 
know the man too well to be deceived by appear* 
anccs. 

Such pageantry be to the people shewn ; 

Ifiere boast thy horse’s trappings and thy own; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from within 
Thy shallow centre to thy utmost skin. 

Ad qwstionem juris respoiideant jiidiccs, ad queestionem 
J'aeli rcspondcunt juratures. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Let the judges answer to the question of law, and 
the jurors to the matter of fact.” 

Ad quod damnum. Law Lat.—“ To what damage.”— 
A writ wliich ought to be issued before the king 
grants certain liberties, such as a fair or market, 
ordering the sherilF to enqttire what damage the 
county is liable to suffer by such grant. The same 
writ is also issued for a similar enquiry with respect 
to lands granted to religious houses or corporations, 
for turning highways, &c. 

Ad referendum. Lat.—“ To be farther considered,”— 
be referred.—A diplomatic phrase borrowed from 
the states of Holland, and now used proverbially to 
imply a slowness of deliberation and decision. 

Adscriptus glebre. Lat.—“ Attached to the soil.” 
Disposable with- the land. This is now the 
wretched description of the peasantry in Russia. It 
was formerly so in other countries. 

4d tristem partem streniia est suspicio. Pub. Syrus.— 
“ Suspicion is ever strong on the suff’ering side.”— 
E 4 .[7 
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When we play a losing game, we are apt to suspect 
all those who are around us of treachery. 

Adulandi gens prudentissima lavdat 

Sermonem indocH, faciem deformis amici. Juv.— 
“ riie skilful class of flatterers praise the discourse 
of the ignorant, and the face of the deformed 
friend.”—They attack each man on his weak side. 

Ad valorem. Lat.—“ According to tlie value.’’ 

u^grescitque medendo. Virgil. —“ By being cured he 
grows sick.”—He undermines his constitution by 
too much care. See the Italian phrase “ Stavo 
bene,” &c. 

A!gri somnia vana. Horace.— “ The idle dreams 
of a sick man,”—The fickle fancies of a distemper¬ 
ed brain. 

JEgroto dum anima est, spes est. Cicero. —“ Whilst 
life remains to a sick man, there is hope.”—This 
has 2 iassed as a proverb into our own language. 

-- AEqud lege necessitas 

Sortitur insignes et imos. Horace.— 

“ Necessity, by an equal law, takes the highest 
and the lowest.”—No rank can shield us from the 
impartiality of death or fate. 

Mquain memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. HoRkfcE. — 

“ Remember to preserve an equal mind in arduous 
affairs.”—Equanimity is the best support under 
difficulties. 

jEqualililer et diligenter. Lat.—“ By equity and dili¬ 
gence.” Motto of L. Redesdale. 

JEquam servare mentem. Lat.—“ To preserve an equal 
mind.”—Motto of E. Rivers, 

JEquanimiter. Lat.—“ With equanimity.”—Motto of 
L. SuFFIEU). 

. . jEqua tellus 

Pauperi recluditur regumque pueris. Lat. Hon. 
—“ The earth opens equally for the poor man 



and the prince.”—The sentiment is precisely similar 
to that of the preceding quotation, Mqud lege, &c. 

J^quitas sequilur legem. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Equity 
follows the law.’’—Equity t»nnot, indeed, make 
a different rule from that which the law has esta¬ 
blished. It is much to be wished, however, 
(says Blackstone) for the sake of certainty, peace, 
and' justice, that each court (those of law and 
equity) would as far as possible follow the other in 
the best and most effectual rules for attaining those 
desirable ends. 

JEquum est 

Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus. Hok. 
—“ The man who asks pardon for bis faults 
should grant the same.”—Our charities and in¬ 
dulgences should be mutual. The divine Founder 
of Christianity has taught us to ask forgiveness 
of our trespasses, as me forgive them that trespass 
against us.' 

JEs dehitorem leve, gravius inimicum facit. Lab'erius. 
—“ A slight debt produces a debtor; a large one 
an enemy.” 

JEstimatio delicti prteteriti ex post facto noti drcscit. 
Jus. Antiq. —“ The nature of a crime is not 
altered by subsequent acts.” * 

sEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. Horace.— 

“ I'he age of our fathers, which was worse than 
that of our ancestors, produced us, who are 
shortly to raise a progeny even more vicious than 
ourselves.”—This is a common-place frequently 
resorted to by those who wish to prove, that the 
manners of every age are worse than those of the 
preceding. 

--;— jEvo rarissima nostro 

Simplicitas. Ovid.— 

“ The simplicity of elder days is' now become 
exceedingly scarce.” 
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A facto ad jus non dalur consequentia, ; Lat. Lan 
Maxim.—“ The inference from the fact to the 
law is not allowed.’’—A general law is not to be 
trammelled by a specific or particular precedent. 

AffiavitDeus et dissipantter. Lat,—“ The breath of God 
has issued, and tliey are dispersed.”—This was the 
inscription of the medal struck in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, on the dispersion and destruction 
of the vaunted Spanish armada. It is now some¬ 
times quoted to mark what is held to be a signal 
interference of Providence in discomfiting the views 
of an enemy. 

A fortiori. Lat.—“ WiUi stronger reason.”—A dose of 
poison sufficiently powerful to kill a man, would, a 
fortiori, destroy an infant. If cruel to his friends. 
a fortiori, will he be cruel to his foes. 

Age quod agis. Lat.—“ Do w'hat you are doing.' 
Mind your own business. They say in Italian. 
Offelliere fail tuo meslicre ; i. e. Baker, keep to 
your trade. 

Agnosco veteris vestigia Jlamnue. I/at. Virqil. —“ I 
recognize some traces of my former flame.”—1 feel 
that my passion is not wholly extinguished. 

A grands frais. Fr. Phrase. — “ At great expense.'' 
—Sumptuously. 

Aide-toi, le Ciel t’ aidera. Fr. Fontaine.— “ Help 
yourself, and Heaven will help you.”—Depend 
rather on your exertions than your prayers. The 
allusion is to the waggoner in ^sop, who, when 
his waggon was overturned in a ditch, prayed 
stoutly for the aid of Hercules. 

Ajustez VOS fates. Fr.—“ Make your flutes agree.”— 
Settle your differences by yourselves. 

A la bonne heure. Fr.— “ At a good hour.”—Well and 
good. This will do. I consent. With this I have 
no fault to find. 

'A la mode. Fr.—“ According to the fasAiion.” 

Aleator, quantum in arte meUot, tatUo est neqtuor. 

Pub. Syrus.— 
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“ The gambler is mote wicked, as he is a greater 
proficient in his art.”—His demerits keep pace, 
with his acquirements. 

A I'envu Fr.—“ Emulously.’’ * 

A Vexllnclion de la cliandcUe. Fr.—“ To the extin¬ 
guishing of the candle.”—Even to the extremity. 
It is also used to denote a stile by “ inch of 
candle.” 

A Vextremite. Fr.—“ At the point of death.’’—Some 
times used metapliorically ; his credit is d I’cxtre- 
miti. When every resource fails a man he is said 
to be a Pexlremke, * 

Alts volat propriis. Lat.—“ The bird flies on his own 
wings”—Ho needs no assistance.*—Motto of tlio 
E. ofTuANET. 

Alia tenl.anda via est. Viro.—“ Another way must be 
tried.”—We must change our plan. We must di¬ 
versify our means to attain our end. 

Alias. Lat.—“ Otherwise.”—As Robinson alias Rob¬ 
son. An alias is also a name given to a second 
writ issuing from the courts of Westminster, after 
a first writ has been .sued out without any effect. 

Alibi. I.at.—“ Elsewhere.”—I^aw term for a defence 
where the culprit aims to prove his absence at the 
time and from the place where the crime was com¬ 
mitted. 

Aliena negotia euro, excussus propriis. Hor.—•* I 
attend to other men’s business, having lost my 
own.”—^The quotation is used to mark an idle 
obtruder. 

Aliena nobis, nostra plus aliis placent. Pob. Syrus.— 
“ The things which belong to others please us 
more, and that which is ours is more pleasing to 
others,”—This maxim is applicable in many ca.ses, 
perhaps in none more than in die article of wives. 

Aliend optimumJrui insanid. Lat.—“ It is the best way 
to profit by the folly of another .’’^Itisilttie practi¬ 
cal wisdom to make the faulte of others serve as so 
B 6 , [U 
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many beacons to warn as from the rocks and shoals 
on which they have been wrecked. 

Alieni appetens, sui prof asm. Sallust. —“ Coveting 
the property of others, and lavish of his own.”— 
This, which was the historian’s description of Cati¬ 
line, has since been justly applied to other political 
adventurers. 

■ - . - Alieno in loco 

Hand stabile regnum est. Seneca. —“ The sove¬ 
reignty which is held over strange or remote terri¬ 
tories is precarious.” 

A Vimpossible nul est tenu. Fr.—“ No man is bound 
to perform an impossibility.” 

A Vimprovistc. Fr.—“ Unawares.”—At an opportu¬ 
nity not foreseen. 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. Hou—“ Some¬ 
times even good Homer nods.”—The greatest 
genius has its weaknesses, and its failures. 

Aliquis malo sit usm ab illo, —“ Let us derive some use 
or benefit from diat evil.”—There are some mis¬ 
chiefs which have a tendency not only to rectify 
themselves, but to produce an opposite result. 

Aliqiiis non debet esse judex in proprid causd. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ No man should be a judge in his own 
cause,”—A lord of a manor, though he may have 
cognizance of all kinds of pleas, cannot hold plea 
where he is himself a party. 

Alitur vitium, vivitquetegendo. Viroil. —“Vice thrives 
and lives by concealment.” 

Atium silere quod valeas, primus sUe. Seneca. —“ To 
make another person hold his tongue, be you first 
silent.”—Do not aggravate an idle dispute by fruit¬ 
less iferseverance. 

AXXwv tarpoc, avrog (Xstai (ipvbiv, PlutaRCH. 

Allone iatros, autos elkesi bruon. —“ The physician 
of others, whilst he himself teems with ulcers.”— 
A'fim who pretends to cure others’ faults, whilst 
IS] 
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he has abundance of his own. The mote in his 
brother’s eye, the beam in his own. 

Alma mater. Lat.—“ A benign mother.”—A name 
given by students to the university in which they 
were educated. And more generally to nature, 
and to the earth which produces all things. 

Al molinq, ed alia sposa, 

Sempre manca ipmlche cosa. Prov. Ital.-^“ A mill 
and a bride are always in want of somethingthe 
former from the complexity of its machinery, and 
the latter from the influences of her caprice. 

Alta sedent civilis vulnera dextree. Lucan. —“ The 

wounds of civil war are deeply felt.”—Its evils are 
more severe and immediate, than any which can 
follow from hostilities with a foreign enemy. 

- A Iterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice. Horace. 
—“ Thus one thing demands the aid of tlie other, 
and both unite in friendly assistance.”—This is ap¬ 
plied by the poet to the alliance which should exist 
between study and genius. It is sometimes used, 
however, to describe combinations of a different 
nature. 

Aker remus aquas, alter mihi radat arenas. Proper¬ 
tius. —“Let me strike the water with one oar, and 
with the other scrape the sands.”—Let me never 
hazard my safety by getting out of my depth. 

Alter rixatur de land scepe caprind, 

Propugnat nugis armatus. Horace.— “ Anotlier 
frequently disputes about goat’s wool, and rises in 
arms for trifles.”—The application is to those who 
are always contending for objects of no moment. 
He strives for trifles, and for toys contends, 
And then in earnest, what he says, defends. 

Alter alterius auxilio eget. Saelust. —“ The ofte 

stands in need of the assistance of the other.”— 
Neither of the two matters in question co;|ld stand 
without a reciprocal support. 
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Ahri tempi, altre ewe. Ital. Autre* temps, autres 
soins. Ft. —“ Other times, other cares.”—“ The 
worldly cares of the day are superseded by those 
of the morrow.” Every day has its own troubles, 

Amabilis insania,—mentis gratissimus error. Hor.— 
“ A delightful insanity,—a most pleasing error of 
the mind.”—^The poet puts the latter words into 
the month of a person, who» being cured of mad¬ 
ness, laments that he has lost the grateful reveries 
which occurred in his delirium. 

Amantium iree amoris redintegratio est. Terence.— 
“ The falling out of lovers is the renewal of love.” 
—The disputes of lovers generally end in a worm 
reconciliation. 

A ina puissance. Fr.—“ To my power.”—Motto of 
the E. of Stamford. 

Amarc et sapere vix Deo conccdilur. Laberius.—•* 'J'o 
love and to be wise is scarcely granted to tite 
highest.”—Love and prudt iicc are absolutely in¬ 
compatible. 

Ambiguas in vulgum spargere voces. Lat. Virg.—I' o 
scatter doubtful rumours amongst the vulgar.”— 
To endeavour to mislead the people by ambiguous 
intimations. 

Arnbigtmm pactum contra vendiloreni interprelandum esl. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—“ An ambiguous deed or con¬ 
tract is to be expounded against the seller or 
granter.”—^'I'hus, if a man has a warren in his 
lands, and grants the same land for life, without 
mentioning tlie warren, the grantee will have it 
with the land. 

Ame datimSe. —“ A condemned soul.”—A tool, a drudge, 
one who will do any dirty work for another man, 
of whom he is said to be the dme damnee. This 
expression is not improbably derived from .v~ 
miliar spirit, deemon, or dme damnee, that a •• .^uvU 
is supposed to have at bis command** 
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Ame de bow. Fr. “A loul ifff mud.”—debased 
creature. 

A mensd et thoro. Lat. “ From bed and board.” A 
law expression applied to a separation between 
husband and wife. 

A merveille. Fr.—“To a wonder.”—Surprisingly well. 
He executed his part & merveille. 

Amicitia semper prodest, amor et nocet. Iaberius.— 
“ Friendship is always profitable; love is some¬ 
times injurious, sometimes profitable.” 

Amici vitium ni feras, prodis tuum. Pub. Sybus.— 
“ Unless you bear with the faults of a friend, you 
betray your own.”—If you do not make allow¬ 
ances, you disclose your own want of temper or of 
friendship. 

Amicum ita habeas, posse ut fieri Imnc mimicum scias. 
LiBBRius.—“ Bo on such terms with your friend 
as if you knew that he may one day become your 
enemy.” 

Amicum perdercest dammrum maximum. Pub. Sybus. 
—“ To lose a friend is the greatest of all losses.”, 

Amicus certus in re incertd cernilur. Ennius. —“ A 
sure friend is tried in a doubtful manner.” It is 
only in situations of danger that we can prove the 
sincerity of friendship. 

Amicus curice. Lat.—“ A friend to the court.”—This 
appellation is given in courts of law to the person 
who gives his advice or opinion, when not imme¬ 
diately concerned in the cause. 

Amicus humani generis. Lat.—“ The friend of the 
human race.”—The highest title which man can 
obtain, and which Franklins and How'ards are 
found to claim. 

Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis arnica veritas. 
Eat.—“ Plato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, 
Jut Truth is more my friend.”—By this quotation 
the speaker or writer intimates that he is not with- 
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out his personal feelings and attachments, but that 
nothing can make him swerve from the sacred inte* 
rests of truth. 

Amicus usque ad aras. Lat.—“ A friend even to the 
altar.”—Altar here is taken in the sense of sacrifice. 
One who will sustain his friendship even to the 
extremity. 

Amittimus iisdeni modis quibus acquirimus. Jus. Antiq. 
—“ We gain and lose by the same means.” * 

Amittit meritb proprium, qui aliewum appetit. Pii*- 
DRUS.—“ He deservedly loses his own property, 
who covets that of another.”—It is not without 
reason that few are displeased to see the greedy 
man fall into the trap which he has laid for the 
ruin of another. 

Aimr pairice. Lat.—“ The love of our country.”—The 
affection which the native of every climate bears to 
the soil which has given him birth. 

Amor tutti eguaglia. Ital.—“ Love levels all distinc¬ 
tions.” * 

Amotoquaramus seria ludo, Horace.—" Setting rail¬ 
lery aside, let us attend to serious matters.”— 
Joking apart. 

Let us now 

With graver air our serious theme pursue, 

And yet preserve our moral full in view. Francis, 
Amour, amour quandtu nous tiens, 

Onpeut bien dire adieu prudence. Fr. 

La Fontaine. 

“ O Love, when thou hast hold of us, we may well 
say. Good bye, Prudence.” * 

-Amphora ccepit 

Instituti; currente rota cur urceus exit? Hor. —" A 
large jar was begun to be formed; why, as the 
wheel goes round, does it turn out to be an insig-. 
nificant pitcher ?”—The metaphor is taken from the 
potter’s wheel. The quotation is applied to those. 
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who, having promised a magiuficent work, produce 
in the end something inadequate, and perhaps con¬ 
temptible. 

When you begin with so much pomp and show. 
Why is the end so little and so low? 

See Parlurienl monies, &c. 

Ampliat atlalu spatimn sihi vir bonus. Hoc est 

V'lverc bis, vita posse priore frui. Lat. Partial. 
—“ A good man enlarges the term of his own ex¬ 
istence. It is living twice, to be enabled to enjoy 
his former life.”—He lives the preceding years 
over again in pleasing recollection. 

Avaysy ov^e ^toi fiaxovrat. Anonch^ oude 2*heoi met'' 
chontai. Gr. Prov.—“ The Gods themselves do 
not fight against Necessity.”—They know that 
their force is irresistible. 

A nemico che fugge fa un ponte d’oro. Ital.—“ Make 
a briilge of gold for a retreating enemy.”—It is 
dangerous to reduce the enemy to desi)air by 
cutting oil' his retreat. * 

Anglice. L.at.—“ In English.”—According to the 

English fashion. 

Anguillam caudd tenes, Lat. Prov.—“You hold an 
eel by the tail.”—You are engaged with an active 
and slippery opponent. 

Anguis in herhd latet. Lat. — “ The snake is concealed 
in the grass.”—A lurking danger, or one not actu¬ 
ally foreseen. 

Animal implume, bipes. Lat. — “An animal without 
feathers, and walking on two legs.”—This is 
Plato’s imperfect definition of a man, which was 
so successfully ridicided by Diogenes, who brought 
a plucked cock into the school, and scornfully asked, 
“if that was Plato’s man?” 

Atunii cultus quasi quidam humanitatis cihus. Cicero.— 
“ Cultivation is as necessary to the mind, as food is 
to the body.” 
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Animo etfide. Lat.—“By courage and faith.’’—Motto 
of the E. of Guildford. 

Animo non asliUid. Lat.—“ By courage, not by craft.’ 
Motto of the D. of Gordok, as E. of Norwich. 

— ' - Animoque supersunt 

Jam props post animam. Sidon A poll. — 

“ Their spirit seems even to survive their breath.” 
—This figure of the poet is scarcely transferalile 
into another language. The intimation is, that 
though their bodies were deprived of life, theii- 
attitudes still bespoke atonement and revengj-. 

Animum picturd pascit inani. Virgil. —“ He fills his 
mind with a vain or idle picture.”—He dwells with 
eagerness upon the painted semblance. This is 
sometimes applied in ridicule to dilettanti, or 
picture-fanciers. 

■ ■ —Animum qui nisi parct 

Imperat. Horace.— 

“ Govern your mind, which, unless it obeys, will 
command.”—Study to acquire that self-control 
which will prevent your being hurried away by the 
force of your passions. 

Animusfurandi. Law Lat.—“ The intention of stealiM.” 
—He took the goods animo furandi —with a frto- 
nious design. 

Animus non deficit eequus. Lat.—“ An equal mind is 
never hurtful.”—Motto of L. Gwydir. 

■ . . • •■Animus quod perdidit opt at, 

Atque in prcBteritd se lotus imagine v^sat. 

Petrc#. Arbiter.— 
“ The mind still wishes for what it has missed, 
and loses itself in the retrospective contemplation.” 

. —Most men have occasion to look back with regret 
on their lost opportunities. 

Animus tamen idem, Lat.—My mind is still the 
same.”—Motto of L. TitRAWLEy. 

An nescis longas regibue esse mantis ? Ovid.— “ Do 
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you not know that kings have long hands?”—“ It 
were to be wished,” says Swift, “ that they had aw 
long ears.” 

y/nm DominL Lat.—“ In the year of our Lord.” 

Annus inceptus fiabetur pro completo. Lat.—“ A year 
begun we reckon as completed.” * 

Annus mirabilis. Lat.—“ The wonderful year.”—The 
year of wonders. 

An prater esse reale actualis essentia sit aliud esse ne- 
cessarium, quo res actualiter existat ? 

Martinos Scriblekus. 
“ Whether, besides the real being of actual being, 
there be any other being necessary to cause a thing 
to he?” — A question humorously put to ridicule 
the absurdity of metaphysics run mad. 

An quisquamest alius liber, nisi dueerc vitam 

Cut lieet, ut voluit ? Persius.— 

“ Is there any man free, he excepted, who has 
the power of passing his life in what manner he 
pleases?”—It is the very essence of freedom, that 
each man shall do whatever he likes without in¬ 
jury to another. 

Ante tubam trepidat. Lat.—“ He trembles before the 
trumpet or charge is sounded.”—His fears anti¬ 
cipate the danger. 

Antiqud homo virtute ac fide. Terence.—“ A man of 
ancient virtue and fidelity.”—Of that honesty and 
good faith which are represented in all ages, as be¬ 
longing solely to the elder times. 

AtUiquam ohtinens. Lat.—“ Possessing antiquity.”— 
Motto of L. Bacot. 

A Voutranee. Fr.—“ To the utmost.”—Usually applied 
to the desperate struggle of two antagonists, each 
determined to die rather than yield. Judicial com¬ 
bats were not imfrcqueptly combats d Voutranee. * 

A pas de giant. Fr.—“ With a giant’s stride.”—This 
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is a phrase of exaggeration not uncommon with 
our continental neighbours. 

A peindrc. Fr.—“ To be painted.”—Fit model for a 
painter. It is often said of a man or woman re¬ 
markable for the beauty of their proportions, that 
they axe/aits d peindre. * 

Aperte mala cum cst mulier, turn demum est bona. Lat. 
Prov.—“ When a woman is openly bad, she then 
is at the best.”—Her impudence is preferable to 
her hypocrisy. 

Apcrto vivere voto. Persius.—“T o live with every 
wish expressed.”—This half line, denoting the 
value of a certain frankness of demeanour, has been 
adopted as their motto by the Earls of Ayeesford. 

A posteriori. Lat.—“ h'rom the latter.” Vide dpriori. 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Virgil. —“They 
appear thinly scattered and swimming in the vast 
deep.”—This phrase originally used to describe 
the mariners surviving a shipwreck, is now criti¬ 
cally applied to a work where the few thoughts of 
value are nearly overwhelmed in a mass of baser 
matter. 

Appetitus rationi parent, Lat.—“ Let the appetite or 
desire be obedient to reason,”—Motto of E. 
Fitzwilli.\m. 

Appui. Fr. Milit. term.—“ The point to lean on.”— 
The support, the strength, the defence. 

A priori. A posteriori. Lat.—“ From the former— 
from the latter.”—Phrases which are used in lo¬ 
gical argument, to denote a reference to its different 
modes. The schoolmen distinguished them into 
the propter quod, wherein an effect is proved from 
the next cause, as when it is proved that the moon 
is eclipsed, because the earth is then between the 
fiun and the moon. The second is the quia, wherein 
the eause is proved from a remote as that 

plants do not breathe because they are bbt animals; 
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or that there is a God from the works of the crea¬ 
tion. The former argument is called demonstra¬ 
tion d priori, the latter demonstration a posteriori. 

4 propos de bottes. Fr.—“ Talking of boots.”—Unex¬ 
pectedly, without any assignable reason. In the 
comedy of Le Distrait, The Absent Man, by Reg- 
nard, the principal character comes on the stage 
with only one boot on. His valet, after spme ob¬ 
servations relating to it, passes to another subject. 
The ludicrous transition of which he makes use is, 
A propos des bottes, since which the expression is 
become proverbial. * 

4 propos. Fr.—“To the purpose; seasonably.”—It 

has struck me d propos. 

4qua forth. Lat.—“ Strong water.”— Aqua regia .— 
“Royal water.”—Two chemical preparations well 
known for their solution of metals. The latter is 
so called because it will dissolve gold, which has 
been termed a royal metal. 

4 quatre Spingles. Fr.—“ With four pins.”—It is said 
of a man who is dressed with affected elegance, 
that he is d quatre epingles, or tire d quatre epingles ; 
the corresponding English expression to which is, 
shaken out of a band box. 

4 quia. Fr. Lat.—This exjnession is not susceptible of 
a literal translation. When disputations were held 
in Latin, he who had the worst of the argument, 
, often repeated the word quia .. quia (Fr. pareeque.. 
parccque) because • • because ; without being able 
to find the complement necessary to upset his op¬ 
ponent’s abjections. Hence the French say of a 
man who is worsted in argumentative dispute, that 
he is d quia or mis d quia, reduced to quia. * 

iquila non capitmmeas. —“ The eagle does not catch 
flies.”—Casti, an Italian poet, pensioned by the 
Empress Catharine of Russia, having been obliged 
to flyi’rom her court, on account of having written 
a scurrnous poem (Poema Tartaro,) in which he 
made severe animadversions on tlie Czarina and 
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her favourites, took refuge in the court of Joseph 
II. Emperor of Austria. This monarch having 
asked him, “ Whether he was not afraid of being 
punished there, as well as in Russia, for having in-, 
suited his high friend and ally ?” die bard readily 
replied, Aquila non capit muscas. * 

A raconter ses maux souvent on les soulage. Fr.—“ We 
often find a comfort in relating our misfortunes.” * 

Aranearum telas texere. Lat.—“ To weave a spider’s 
web.”—Metaphorically taken—to maintain a so¬ 
phistical argument. 

Arbiter clegantiarum, Lat.—“ The arbitrator of the 
elegancies.”—The person whose judgment decides 
on all matters of taste and form. It is generally 
applied to a master of the ceremonies. 

Arbore dejecta quivis ligna coUigil. Lat.—“ When the 
tree is thrown down, any person may gather the 
wood.”—It is in the power of the meanest to tri¬ 
umph over fallen greatness. 

- Arcades ambo, 

Et cantare pares, et responderc parati, 

ViROII,.- 

a^oth Arcadians, and both equally skilled in the 
'o||||fdng song and in the response.”—The poet 
speaks of two contending shepherds. The quota¬ 
tion is applied however to disputants of another 
description, either to intimate that they are closely 
matched; or that they are playing, as the phrase 
is, into each other’s hands. 

Arcani imperii. Lat—“ State secrets.”—^The mys¬ 
teries of government. 

Arcanvm. Lat.—“ A secret.”—The grand arcamm=‘ 
the philosopher’s stone. 

Arcanum demens detegit ebrietas. Virgil.—" Mad 
drunkenness discloses every secret.”—All reserve 
is laid aside in moments of intoxication. 

Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis idlius unquam; 

Commissutnque teges et vino tortus et ird. Hor.-*- 
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“Never enquire into another man’s secret; but 
conceal that which is entrusted to you, though tor¬ 
tured both by wine and passion to reveal it.” 

ApxiJ iravrof. Arche hemisu pantos. Hesiod.— 
“ The beginning is the half of the wholeof the ten¬ 
dency of this ancient saying, the best illustration is 
to be found in our own saying, “ What is well 
begun is half done.” 

Arcum intensio frangit, animum remissio. Pub. Syrus. 
—“ Straining breaks the bow, and relaxation the 
mind.”—Our proverb has it, that the bow which is 
alw'ays bent must break. This maxim properly 
adds, that the mind will in time lo.se its powers, 
unless they are called into due activity. 

Ardentiaverba. Lat.—“ Glowing words.”—Expressions 
of uncommon force and energy.—One of our poets 
has carried the idea still farther. He speaks of 
“ Thoughts that glow, and words that burn.” 

4 rez clc chaussee. Fr. — “ Even with the ground.” 

Argent cmnptant. Fr.—“ Ready money.”—For imme¬ 
diate payment. 

ArgilM quidvis imitaberis udd. Horace. —“You will 
eiisily model any thing from the moist clay”—^This 
is one of the numerous apophthegms which insist 
on the advantage of early impressions. 

Argumentum ad hominem. Lat.—“ An argument to 
the man.”—An argument which derives its strength 
from its personal application. An argument well 
and conveniently applied to the person. 

drgumenlum ad ignorantiam. Lat.—An argument 
founded on the ignorance of facts or circumstances, 
shewn by your adversary. 

Argumenlum ad judicium. Lat.—“ An argument to the 
judgment.”—An appeal made, according to Locke, 
to proofs drawn from any of the foundations of 
knowlec^e. 

Argumentum ad verecundiam. Lat.—“ An argument 
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her favourites, took refuge in the court of Joseph 
II. Emperor of Austria. This monarch having 
asked him, “ Whether he was not afraid of being 
punished there, as well as in Russia, for having in*, 
suited his high friend and ally?” diehard readily 
replied, Aquila non capit muscas. * 

A raconler ses maux souvent on les soulage. Fr.—“ We 
oft^n find a comfort in relating our misfortunes.” * 

Aranearum teks texere. Lat.—“ To weave a spider’s 
web.”—Metaphorically taken—to maintain a so¬ 
phistical argument. 

Arbiter cleganiiarum. Lat.—“ The arbitrator of the 
elegancies.”—^Thc person whose judgment decides 
on all matters of taste and form. It is generally 
applied to a master of the ceremonies. 

Arbore dejecta quivis ligr.a colli git. Lat.—“ When the 
tree is thrown down, any person may gather the 
wood.”—It is in the power of the meanest to tri¬ 
umph over fallen greatness. 

- Arcades amho, 

Et cantare pares, et responderc parati, 

VmoiL.— 

IjfclBoth Arcadians, and both equally skilled in the 
song and in the response.”—The poet 
speaks of two contending shepherds. The quota¬ 
tion is applied however to disputants of another 
description, either to intimate that they are closely 
matched; or that they are playing, as the phrase 
is, into each othrfs hands. 

Arcani imperii, Lat.—“ State secrets.”—^The mys¬ 
teries of government. 

Arcanum. Lat.—“ A secret.”—The grand arcanum — 
the philosopher’s stone. 

Arcanum demens detegit ehrietas. Vikoil.—“ Mad 
drunkenness discloses every secret.”—All reserve 
V.V” eteda in moments of intoxication. 
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“Never enquire into another man’s secret; but 
conceal that which is entrusted to you, though tor¬ 
tured both by wine and passion to reveal it.’’ 

W'lrw vavToc- Arche hemisu 'pantos, Hesiod,— 
“ The beginning is the half of the whole;” of the ten¬ 
dency of this ancient saying, the best illustration is 
to be found in our own saying, “ What is well 
begun is half done.” 

Arcum intensio frangil, animum 7'emissio. Pub. Syrus. 
—“ Straining breaks the bow, and relaxation die 
mind,”—Our proverb has it, that the bow which is 
always bent must break. This maxim properly 
adds, that the mind will in time lose its powers, 
unless they are called into due activity. 

Ardcnliaverba. Lat.—“ Glowing words.”—Expressions 
of uncommon force and energy. —One of our poets 
has carried the idea still farther. He speaks of 
“ Thoughts that glow, and words that burn.” 

A res dc chaussie. Fr.—“ Even with the ground.” 

Argent cmnplant. Fr.—“ Ready money.”—For imme¬ 
diate payment. 

ArgUla quidvis imiiaheris uiM. Hon ace, —“You will 
easily model any thing from the moist clay”—This 
is one of the numerous apophthegms which insist 
on the advantage of early impressions. 

Argumentum ad hominem. Lat.—“ An argument to 
the man.”—An argument which derives its strength 
from its jiersonal application. An argument well 
and conveniently applied to the person. 

Argumentmn ad ignorantiam. Lat.—An argument 

founded on the ignorance of facts or circumstances, 
shewn by your adversary. 

Argumentum ad judicium. Lat.—“ An argument to the 
judgment.”—An appeal made, according to Lockb, 
to proofs drawn from any of the foundations of 
knowledge. 
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to modesty."—An appeal made to the decency of 
your opponent. 

Argumentum haculinum. Lat.—“ The argument of the 
staff.”—Club law. Conviction per force. 

KfHVTov fitTfov. Ar'uton mclron. —“ A mean is best in 
every thing.”—This was the saying of Cleobulus, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. .On most 
occasions in common life, it is most prudent to steer 
a middle course. 

Arma tenenti omnia dal, quijjisla ncgat, Lucan. —“ He 
grants every thing, who denies what is just, to 
tliosewho have arms in their hands.”—A successful 
combatant will not be content with his naked right, 
but will insist on something more. 

Arrectis auribus, L.:t.—“ With stretched ears.”—All 
attention. * 

Ars est celare artem. Lat.—“ The art is to conceal 
the art.”—In every practical science, as in painting 
or acting for instance, the great effort of the artist 
is, to conceal from the spectator the means by 
which the effect is produced. 

Ars est sine arte, cujus ,principium est mentiri, medium 
lahorare, et finis memicare. Lat.—This is a most 
, _ bappy definition of the business of alchemy, or the 
vain search after the philosopher’s stone.'—“ It is 
an art without art, which has its beginning in false¬ 
hood, its middle in toil, and its end in poverty.” 

Aries fumorabit. Lat.—“ He will honor the arts.”— 
Motto of the Ir. B. Colebaine. 

A salts ortu ad occasum. Lai,—“ From the rising to 
the setting of the sun.” * 

Asperce facetiae, ubi nimis ex vero traxere^ acrem sui me- 
moriam relinqumt. Tacitus. —“ A {bitter jest, 
when the satire comes too near the bWth, leaves a 
sharp sting behind it.”—Thiseiiperhnent is always 
dangerous, but particularly-iwlen the shaft is 
levelled against high authorities. 
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SIAN.—“ Nothing is more harsh than a low man 
raised to a certain height.”—This is sufficiently 
illustrated by our homely phrase, “ set a beggar 
on horseback,” &c. 

Aspettare e non venire, 

Slare in lelto e non dormirc, 

Ben sprvire e non gmdire, 

Son tre cose da morire. Ital. Prov.— 

“ To expect one who does not come—to lie in bed 
and not to sleep—to serve and not to be advanced, 
are three things enough* to kill a man,” * 

- Aspiratprimo forluna lahori. Virg. —“ For¬ 
tune favours the beginning of our undertaking.”— 
It is a motive for continuing our exertions that we 
have succeeded at the outset. 

Assumpsit. —Law term.—“ He assumed—he took upon 
him to pay.”—An action on a verbal promise. 

Astra castra, nunien lumen. Lat.—“ The stars are my 
camp, the Deity is my light.”—This quibble, for 
such it is in the original, is taken as the motto of 
the E. of Balcarkas. 

.Astra regunt homines, sed regil astra Deus. Lat.— 
“ Tbe stars govern men, but God governs the 
stars.”—I'liis formed at one time a proper an¬ 
swer to the self-named professors of judicial as¬ 
trology. 

A tdtons. Fr.—“ Groping.”—Often used, metapho¬ 
rically speaking, of a man who studies without 
method, or who is guided by chance, in the ma¬ 
nagement of his affairs. * 

tort et a tremers, Fr. —“ At wrong- and across.”— 
At randppi. 

At pulchrum est pUgito monstrari et dicier hie est. Per- 
sius.—“ Jt IS' pleasing to be., pointed at with the 
finger, and to have it said. There goes the man.” 
—In our several pursuits we are all actuated by a 
wish for notoriety. 
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At spes non fracta. hat. —“ But hope is not broken.” 
Motto of the Sc. E. of Hopetoun. 

Au hon droit. Fr.—“ To the just right.”—Motto of 
the E. of Egremont. 

Au bout de son latin. Fr.—“ At the end of his latin.” 
—Metaphorically used in speaking of a man who 
is run aground on a subject concerning which he 
pretends to possess much information. No doubt 
derived from the puzzling situation of an ignorant 
student undergoing ^n examination in latin, and 
who has learnt a few answers by rote ; but these 
being exhausted he is literally Au bout de son 
latin. * 

Au bout da compte. Fr.—“ At the end of the ac¬ 
count.”—After all. 

Auctor pretipsa facit. Lat.—“ The giver makes the 
gift more precious.”.—Motto of the E. of Bnex- 

IKGUAMSHIRE. 

Auoun chemin de Jleurs ne conduit a la gloire. La 
Fontaine. —“ The path that leads to glory, is 
never strewed with flowers.” * 

Audaces fortuna juvat timidosque repeUit. Lat.— 

“ Fortune assists the bold, and repels the coward.” 
Intrepidity will often succeed under circumstan¬ 
ces, where timidity may produce a failure. 

Audacter et sincere. Lat —“ Boldly and sincerely.” 
—Motto of the Earls of Powis Mid Clare. 

Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitvm et nefas. 

Horace. 

—“ Daring to every extent of guilt, the human 
race rushes to perpetrate every thing that is 
wicked and forbidden.”—This often forms a motto 
to some discourse or tirade against the wickedness 
of the age. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 
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Si vis esse aliquis — Probitas taudatur et alget, 

Juvenal.— 

“ Dare to do something worthy of transportation 
and imprisonment, if you mean to be of conse¬ 
quence. Virtue is praised but starves.”—This is 
applied to the success of intrepid villainy, whilst 
virtue finds only a cold approbation. 

Attdendo magnus tegitur timor. Lucan. — V Fear is 
often concealed by a show of daring.”—The coward 
blusters to disguise his terrors. 

Ah desespoir. Fr.—“ Tn despair.”—When by the 

rules of etiquette an Englishman is sorry, &c. a 
Frenchman is au desespoir. * 

Audi alteram partem. Lat. Prov.—“ Hear the other 
party.”—Listen to what is said on both sides, and 
then judge imj)artially. 

Attdire est operce pretium. Horace. —“ It is worth 
your while to hear.”—What I am about to disclose 
is worthy of your attention. 

Audita querela. Law Phrase.—“ The complaint being 
heard.”—A writ which lies where a person has 
any thing to plead, without having a day in court 
to make his plea. 

Atiditque vocatus Apollo. Vircil.— “ And Apollo 
hears when called upon.”—When the God of 
Poesy has not been fruitlessly invoked. . 

A fonds. Fr.—“ To the bottom.”—I know the man 
hfonds. —I understand his character thoroughly. 

.iula Regis. Lat.—“ The King’s Court.”—A Court 
which accompanied the King wherever he travel¬ 
led. This was the original of the present Court 
of King’s Bench. 

At! pis alter. Fr.—“ At the worst.”—Let the worst 
come to the worst. 

Au plaisir fort de Dieu. Fr.—“ At the strong dispo¬ 
sal of God.”.—Motto of E. Edoecuhbe. 

Aura popularis. Lat.—“ The popular brerae.”—The 
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gale of favour. He has caught the aura popula- 
ris —he has the multitude on his side. 

Aurea mediocritas. Lat.—“ The golden mean”— 

happy intermediate state between pomp and 
poverty. 

Auream quisquis mcdiocritalcm 
Dil’git, tutus caret ohsolcti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidendd 

Sobrhts aula. Horack.— 

“ Whoever is fond of the golden medium is serene, 
and exempted equally from the filth of an old 
mansion, and from the cares of a splendid court.” 
—^The greatest share of human happiness i.s 
placed in tlic condition of mediocrity. 

Auribus teneo lupum. Tersnce.—“ I hold a wolf by 
the ears.”—I know not how to quit or retain my 
hold with safety.—This is similar to our English 
phrase of “ catching a Tartar.”—The latter is 
'supposed to arise from a trooper meeting a Tartar 
in the woods, and exclaiming that he had caught 
one. To the exclamation of his companions, 
“ Bring him along with you,”—the reply was, I 
can’t—Then come yourself,—“ He won’t let me.” 
The meaning of each is to represent a man grap¬ 
pling with such a difficulty, that he knows not 
how to advance or to recede. 

Auri sacra fames. Virgil. —“The accursed thirst of 
gold.”—See the phrase at length. Quid non mor- 
talia peclora, &c. 

Auro pulsa fdes, auro venaliajura, 

Aurum lex sequitur, mox sine lege pudor. 

■ Prop.— 

“ By gold all good faith has been banished; by 
gold our rights are abused: the law itself follows 
gold, and soon there will be an end of every 
modest restraint.”—The spirit of venality appears 
to have loosened all the bonds of society. 
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4urum e stercore. Lat.—“ Gold from dung.”—Valu¬ 
able knowledge extracted from literary rubbish. 

liurum omnes victd jam pielatc volant. Prop. —“ All 
men now worship gold, all other reverence being 
done away.”—'I'lie age is become so venal, that 
nothing is respected but wealth and its possessors. 

durum polabile. Lat.—“ Liquid or drinkable gold.” 
—Some quacks in ancient times pretended that 
they could fonn, by a solution of this metal, a 
panacea, or a medicine which should cure all dis¬ 
eases. The phrase is now applied to draughts 
of a different kind, such as are generally prescribed 
by orthodox ministers for the cure of political 
heresies. 

Auspiclum melioris cevi. Lat.—“ A pledge of better 
times.”—Motto of the D. of St. Albak’s. 

Aussitot dit aussilot fait. Fr. Pro.—“ No sooner said 
than done. 

Aut amat, aut odit mulier; nil cst tertium, Sybus.— 
“ A woman either loves or hates : there is no me¬ 
dium.”—Her passions are ever in extremes. 

Autant en emporte le vent. Fr.—“ So much the wind 
carries away.”—This is all idle talk. 

Aut Ccesar, aut nullus, Lat.—“ He will be CjEsar or 
nobody.”—He will either reach the first §tation or 
not exist. 

Aut insanii homo, aut versus facit, Horace. —“ The 
man is either mad, or he is making verses.”— 
Either the man has lost his reason, or he bas been, 
bitten by a frantic poetaster. 

Aut nunquam tentes aut perf.ee. Lat.—“ Eitlier never 
atempt, or accomplish.”—Motto of the D. of 
Dorset and V. Sackville. 

Avi .0 da fe. Sp.—“ An act of faith.”—The name 
given in Spain and Portugal to the burning of 
Jews and heretics for the love of God ! 
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Autrefm acquit, Fr.—“ Formerly acquitted.”—A 
plea by which the culprit states that he has been 
tried for the same oflcnce, and found not guilty, 

Autumnus—Libitince qutpstus acerbee. Hor. —“ TIic 
autumn is the harvest of greedy death.”—It has 
always been considered as the most unhealthy 
season. 

Aut vineWe aut mori, Lat.—“ Death or victory.”— 
Motto of the I), of Kent. 

Auxtlia humilia firma consensus facit, Labehhis.— 

“ Union gives firmness and solidity to the humblest 
aids.”—Small states, when they coalesce with 
unanimity, are strong in their means. The most 
powerful coalitions will on the contrary moulder 
away from disunion. 

Avalanche. Fr.—I'hc large and increasing ball of 
snow, which frequently rolls destruction down the 
sides of the Alps, and other high mountains. 

Avaler des coulewvres. Fr.—“ To swallow snakes.”— 
He who is obliged to put up with insults is said to 
avaler des coulemres. W e say much in the same 
sense a toad-eater, 

Avec de la vertu, de la capaciti, ^ une bonne conduile 
Von pent etre insupportable; Ics manieres que Von 
ni^lige comme de peiites choses sont souvent ce qui 
fatt que les hotnmes decident de vous en bien ou en 
mal. La Bruyebe. —“ With virtue, capacity, and 
good conduct a man may yet be insupportable: 
certain modes of behaviour which are often ne¬ 
glected as beneath notice, are what frequently 
make the world judge well or ill of you.” 

A verbis legis non est recedendwm. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ There is no departing from the words of the 
law."—^The Judges are not to make any inter¬ 
pretation contrary ta the express words of the 
staUite. 

Aviendo pregonado vino, venden vinagre. Sp. Prov. 
—“ After having cried up their wiae, they sell 
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us vinegar.”—This proverb is strongly applica¬ 
ble to those who, having pre-excited attention, are 
the more ridiculous from their falling off in per¬ 
formance. 

^ vinculo inatrimonii, Lat.—“ From the chain or tie 
of marriage.” 

4vi numerantur avorum. Lat.—“ I follow a long train 
of ancestors.”—Motto of L. Grantley. • 

4vise la Jtn. Fr.—“ Consider the end.”—Motto ol 
the Sc. E. of Cassilis. 

ivito viret honore. Lat.—“ He flourishes with here¬ 
ditary honors.”—With honors transmitted from 
his ancestry. The Motto of the M. of Bute. 

4ymcz loyaute. Fr.—“ Love loyalty.”—The Motto of 
die M. of Winchester. 


B. 


Bailler aux corneilles. Fr.—“ To be gaping at the 
crows.”—Generally applied to a man who stands 
idly staring, instead of directing his attention to 
the proper object. * 

Basis virtutum constantia. Lat.—“ Steadiness is the 
foundation of all virtues.”—Motto of V. Here¬ 
ford. 

Bastardus nullius est jilius, aut jilius populi. Xat. Law 
Maxim.—■“ A bastard is the son of no man, or 
the son of the people.”—A bastard being born 
out of marriage, his father is not known by the 
law. He is therefore, in law, no man’s issue, it 
being regarded as uncertain from whom he is de¬ 
scended. 

Battre le pavi. Fr.—“ .To tread the pavement.”—An 
idle bachelor who without any settled residence 
runs the streets in quest of pleasure, or of a din¬ 
ner, is said to battre le pavL * 

Beati monoculi in regione cvecorum. Lat.—“ Happy 
one eyed in the pountry of blinds.”—An advan- 
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tage that perhaps has more extension in the meta¬ 
phorical than in the material sense. * 

Beau monde. Fr.—“ The gay world.”—The world of 
fashion. 

Beaux esprits. Fr.—“ (lay spirits.”—Men of wit. 

Jicll'* che ride vuol dir borsa che piangc. Ital. 

Prov.—“ The smiles of a pretty woman arc the 
tears of the purse.”—'J'he latter must be drained 
to ensure the continuance of the former. 

Bella ! horrida hella ! Lat.—“ Wars ! horrid wars !” 
—Motto of the Ir. Baron Lisle. 

Bella matronu detestaia. Horace. —“ Wars detested 
by matrons”—by orphans, widows, &c.—by .all 
but ambitious ministers, commissaries, contrac¬ 
tors, et id genus omne. 

Bella nullos hahiiura iriumphos. Lucan. — “ Wars, in 
which there can be no real triumph.”—Applied by 
the poet to the civil wars of Rome, where victory 
over fellow-citizens was a cause for sorrow rather 
than triumph. 

Bellutn internecinmn. Lat.—“ A war of mutual de¬ 
struction.”—A war to be continued until one or 
other of the contending parties be ruined or ex¬ 
terminated. 

Bellum nec iimendum, nec provocandum. Pr.iNV. — 

“War is neither to be timidly shunned, nor un¬ 
justly to be provoked.” 

Beneficia dare qui nescit, Injuste petit. Lat. Prov.— 

• “ He who knows not how to confer a kindness, 
has not the right to ask any for himself.” 

Beneficia usque eo Iceta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse : 
ubi multum antevenere, pro gratid odium redditur. 
Tacitus.—“ Benefits are so far acceptable, as the 
receiver thinks he may make an adequate return; 
but, when they exceed that point, hatred is re¬ 
turned instead of thanks.”-T-A man hates to be- 
indebted for a favour which he knows he eaimot 
repay. 
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Benfficium accipere lihertatem vendere est. Laberius. 
—“ To receive a benefit is to sell your liberty.”— 
This is a phrase very often used; it is however 
but partially and circumstantially just. The sense 
of obligation is however not rarely a painful tie 
upon the feeling mind. 

Beneficium invito non datur. Lat. Jus. Ant. —“ No 
benefit can be conferred on him who will not ae - 
cept it.” * 

—Bene nummatum decorat Smdela Venusque. Hon.— 
—“ The Goddess of Beauty and Persua.sion favour 
the suit of the rich man.” 

“ The Godde.ss of Persuasion forms his train, 
And Venus decks the well be-money’d swain.” 

Francis. 

Bene si amico J'eceris, ne pigcat fecisse, 

Ut potius pudeat si nonfeceris. Pjlautus. 

—“ If you have acted kindly to your friend, do 
not regret that you have done so, as you should 
rather be ashamed of having acted otherwise.” 

Benigno numine. Lat.—“ By the favour of Provi¬ 
dence.”—This is the motto of the founder of the 
house of Chatham. 

Benignm etiam dandi causam cogitat. Lat Prov.— 
“ Even the benevolent man reflects on die cause 
of giving.”—There is but little merit in inconsi¬ 
derate bounty. 

Bien vienes, si vienes solo. Sp. Prov.—“ Thou comest 
well if thou comest alone.”—Spoken of a mis¬ 
fortune. 

Bis dal, qui cito dal. Lat. Prov.—“ He gives twice 
who gives soon.”—A promptitude in giving 
heightens a favour which may be depreciated by 
delay. 

Bis est gratum quod opus est, si ultro offeras. Lat. 
Prov.—“ That which is necessary is doubly grate-, 
fill, if you offer it of your own accord.”—Sponta¬ 
neous bounty is ever most acceptable., 
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3imgna amar I'anuco eon i suoi difetti. Ital.—“ We 
must like our friend with his fadings.”—We must 
excuse the failings of others, if we wish our own 
to be forgiven.—He who pretends to find a friend 
without faults will never have any. 

3is peccare in hello non licet. Lat. Prov.—“ It is not 
permitted to err twice in war.”—In hostde opera¬ 
tions, an error is to be prevented by as much cau¬ 
tion, as if it were irretrievable. 

Sis vincit qui se vincit in victoria. Syrus. —“ He con¬ 
quers twice who conquers himself in victory.”— 
He conquers his enemy by his valour, and subdues 
himself by his moderation. 

Sbmc-bec. Fr.—“ A raw inexperienced youth.” 

Sceotum in crasso jurares were natum. Horace.— 
“ You would swear that he was bom in tlie thick 
air of the Boeotians.”—The people of the Greek 
province of Boeotia were proverbially remarkable 
for their stupidity. 

Sana Jide. Lat.—“ In good faith.”—Actually, in 
reality. 

Sana malis paria non sunt, etiam pari rnmero; nec 
Icetitia ulla minima moerore pensanda. Peiny.— 
“ The enjoyments of this life are not equal to its 
evils, even if equal in number. There is at the 
same, time no joy which can be weighed against 
the smallest degree of grief or pain.”—This Ls the 
sentiment of a melancholy man. It must how¬ 
ever be generally admitted, that the “ compunc¬ 
tious visitings” of human life are such as to out¬ 
weigh its most valued enjoyments. 

Bonarvm rerum co»metudo pcssima est. Sxsvs .—“ The 
too constant use even of good things is. hurtful.” 
—We should restrain ourselves so as to use, but 
not to ^li^se our enjo}rments. 

Bm avoeat, rhamiens Prov.—“ A good 

lawyer is a bad neighbour.”—One of the |i^ular 
satires on the professors of law. 
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Bon grk, mal gri, Fr.—“ With a good or ill grace.” 
—Whether the party wills it or not, nolens vokns, 
or as we find it in some of the old English drama¬ 
tists, mill Ite, nill he. 

Bon jour, bonne oeuvre. Fr.—“ A good day, a good 
work.”—This corresponds with the English pro¬ 
verb—“ The better day, the better deed.” 

• 

Boni pastoris est tondere pecus, non degluhere. Sue¬ 
tonius. —“ It is the part of a good shepherd to 
shear his flock, but not to flay them.”—This is a 
political maxim now grown out of use. The best 
minister at present is the man who can extort the 
most money from, not he who imposes the least 
burthens on, the people. 

Bords nocet, quhsquis pepercerit malts. Syrus.—“ He 
hurts the good, who spares the bad.” 

Bonis quod bene Jit hand petit. Plaut.—“ The kind¬ 
ness, which is bestowed on the good, is never 
lost.” 

Bonne bouche. Fr.,—“ A nice morsel— a delicate bit.” 
—Something reserved as a gratification. 

Bonne ^ belle assez. Fr.—“ Good and handsome 
enough.”—The motto of E. Fauconbehs. 

Bonne rSnommee vaut mieux que ceinture dorie. Fr. 
Prov.—“ A good name is better than a* girdle of 
gold.”—It is preferable to wealdi or splendour. 

Bonwn est fugienda aspicere in alieno mala. Strus. 

•—“ It is well for those who can infer from the 
misfortunes of others what are the things which 
they should avoid.”—In this case, without sufler- 
ing adversity, they acquire that prudence which it 
inculcates. • 

Bosmm magis carendo quann Jruendo cemitur. Lat. 
Prov.—“ That whidi is good is descried more 
strongly in its abiMince than in its enjoyment.”—- 
Shakapeare has somewhere traadatad th» m^m 
most admirably. 
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Capa pie. Norm. Fr.—“ From head to foot.”—'J'he 
modern French say, De pied en cap, “ From foot 
. to head.* 

Capias. Law Lat.—“ You may take.”—A writ to au¬ 
thorise the capture or taking of the defendant. It 
is divided into two sorts, viz. 

Capias ad respondendum. —“ You take to answer.”— 
A writ issuing to take the defendant for the pur¬ 
pose of making him answerable to the plaintiff; 
and 

Capias ad satisfaciendum. —“ You take to satisfy.”— 
A writ of execution after judgment, empowering 
the officer to take and detain the body of the 
defendant until satisfaction be made to the plain¬ 
tiff. 

Captum te nidore suae putat ille culinae. Juvenal.— 
“ He thinks that you are taken with the smell of 
his kitchen.’’—He is inclined to regard you as a 
parasite. 

Caput mortuum. Lat.—“ The dead head.”—In che» 
mistry, tlie ashes remaining in the crucible.—Figu¬ 
ratively, “ the worthless remains.” 

Caput mundi. Lat.—“ The head of the world.”—An¬ 
cient Rome was thus designated. The Rom.an 
C^atholics apply it to modem Rome in a different 
sense. See Urbis et orbis.* 

Cara at mio cuor tu set, 

do ch’e il sole agli occhi miei, Ital.—“ Thou art 
as dear to my heart as the sun to my eyes.”—Gray 
has said: 

“ Deu the light diat visits these sad orbs, 

“ Dear,aathe ruddy drops that warm this heart.”* 

Caret pericudo, qui etiam tutus cavet. Stsus.—“ He is 
most free from danger, who, even when safe, is on 
his gmurd.”—A proverb which very happily illus¬ 
trates the advantages arising from vigilance. 

Caresuca il im nemico o stroazalo. Ital. Maosuavelli. 
—“ Win your enemy or dispatch ihimi”* 
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Carpe diem, quam minime credula posiero. Hon.—“ En¬ 
joy the present day, as distrusting that which is to 
follow.”—This is one of the maxims of the Epicu¬ 
rean school, which recommended, but no doubt 
unwisely, the immediate enjoyment of pleasure, in 
preference to remote speculation. 

Carte blanche. Fr.—“ A blank sheet of paper.”— 
To give carte blanche to a man, is to allow him to 
do what he pleases. P'iguratively, a blank paper 
is given to him, upon which he may write what he 
chooses.* 

Car tel est notre plaisir. Fr.—“ For such is our plea¬ 
sure.”—This was anciently the form of a regaJ or¬ 
dinance, under the Norman line. It is now used, 
but in an ironical sense, to mark some act of de¬ 
spotic authority. 

Casern est sums quern dal avara manus. Lat. Med. 
Aphor.—“ Cheese to be wholesome should be given 
with a sparing hand.”* 

Cassis tutissimo virtus. Lat_“ Virtue is the safest 

shield.” —Motto of M. Ciiolmondelby. 

Castrant aUos, ut libros suos, per se graeiles, alieno adipe 
suffarciant. Jovius.—“ They castrate the books 
of other men, in order that with the fat of their 
works they may lard their own lean volumes.”— 
—Applied to plagiarists, in whose works whatever 
is good is found to be stolen. 

Casus, quem scepe transit, aliquando invenit. Lat. Prov. 
—“ Him whom the chance frequently pstsses over, 
it at some time finds.”—^I'he continuance of good 
fortune forms no ground of ultimaie security. 
“ The pitcher may go often to tlie wdi,** &c. 

Causa et origo est materia negotii, Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ The cause and beginning is' the ipatter of the 
business.”—Every man has a right to enter into a 
tavern, and every lord to distrwn Ids tenants’ 
besets; but if in ^ former case a riot ensues, or 
if in the latter the landlord kills the distrained, 
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the law will infer that they entered for these pur¬ 
poses, and deem them trespassers from the be¬ 
ginning. 

Causa latet, vis est nolissima. Ovid. — “ The cause is 
wrapped in darkness, but the effect is most notori¬ 
ous.”—This is a phrase very frequently used iis 
political discussion, when a dangerous measure is 
unfathered by any responsible person. 

Caulionis is in re plus quam persona. Lat. Jus. Antiq. 
—“ Goods are better sureties than the debtor's 
person.”—It is safer for the security of his credit 
to have the property, than responsibility of the 
debtor,* 

Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus, aceipiterque 

Suspectos laqueos, ^ opertum miluus hamum. 

Horace.— 

“ The wolf once cautioned by experience dread.s 
the pitfall, the hawk suspects the snare, and the 
kite the covered hook.’* 

“ For wily wolves the fatal pitfall fear, 

“ Kites fly the bait, and hawks the latent snare.” 

Francis. 

Even animals learn to avoid that, by wdiich thej 
retain a sense of having been injured. 

Cave a signatis. Lat.—“ Beware of those who arc 
marked.”—-This is generally applied to those who 
are afflicted with some natural deformity; who .arc 
generally observed to be more wicked and mali¬ 
cious than other people, as they who endeavour to 
cover their bodily defects and to find compensation 
for tb^se disadvantages, and for tin's purpose they 
torture their minds, as well as in order to keep on 
the defensive against die ridicule to which they sec 
themselves exposed.—Here I should quote that: 
Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine Icesus, 
rem magnam prestas Zoile si bonus es. —“ Red- 
haired, black-mouthed, lame, squint-eyed: it is a. 
wonder, Zoilus, if thou art a good man.”* 
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Caveat actor. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Let the actor or 
doer beware.”—Let him look to the consequences 
of his own conduct. If a landlord gives an acquit¬ 
tance to liis tenant for tlie rent which is last due, 
the presumption is, that all rent in arrear has been 
duly discharged. 

Caveat emplor. Lat.—“ Let the buyer beware.”—Let 
the person concerned be on his guard. . 

Cavendo tutus. Lat.—“ .Safe by caution.”—The motto 
of the house of C.wendisu. 

Caven:’mu c.it ne major jtcena, quam culpa, sit; ne 
iisdevi <lc causis alii qdectanlur, alii ne appellentur 
quidem. Cicero. —‘‘ Care should be taken in all 
cases, that the punishment do not exceed the 
guilt; and also that some men may not suffer for 
offences, which, when committed by others, art' 
allowed to pass with impunity.” 

Cedant anna togcc, cuncedat laurca Unguce. Cic.-— 
“ Let arms yield to the gown, (it is to the law ox 
justice) and the laurel give way to the tongue.”— 
The power of eloquence is sometimes superior to 
military force. 

Cede Deo. Lat. Virgil. —“ Yield to Providence.” 
Submit where all opposition must be vain. 

Cede repugnanti: cedendo victor alibis. Ovid.— “ Yield 
to the opposer : by yielding you will obtain the 
victory.”—There are circumstances under which 
a prudent concession is equal to an advantage 
gained over your opponent. 

Cedite Romani seriptores, cedite Graii. Lat.—“ Yield 
ye Roman, and yield ye Greek writers.”—Yield 
to a competitor who outweighs you all. This 
is a quotation generally employed in an ironical 
sense. 

Cela va sans dire. Fr.—“ It passes without requiring 
mention.”—It follows of course.* 

Celui-lh est le mieux servi, qui n’a pas besoin de mettre 
les mains des avircs au bout de ses bras. Rous- 
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SEAU.— “ The man is best served, who has no 
occasion to put the hands of others at the end of 
his arms.’’—There is no maxim more just or more 
useful in common life, than this, that whatever a 
man can personally accomplish, he shotdd never 
leave to be transacted by another person. 

Celui qui a trouve un bon gendre, a gagne un Jils ; 
mais celui qui cn a rencontri un mauvais, a perdu 
une''Jille. Fr.—“ The man wHo has found a good 
son-in-law, has gained a son; but he who has met 
with a bad one, has lost a daughter.” 

Celui qui devore la substance du pauvre, y trouec d lu 
fin un os qui I’ctrangle. Fr.—“ He who devours 
the substance of the poor, will find in it at length a 
bone to choke him.”—The great mass of the low 
and humble may be for a time exhausted by op¬ 
pression; but their vengeance'is generally hurled 
in the end at the head of their oppressor. 

Cehti qui reunirait tons Ics defauts, serait moins 
eloigne de plaire a tons les homines, que celui qui 
possederait toutes les verlus. Fr.—“ I'he man 

uniting in himself every defect would be more 
likely to find favour in the world, than the man 
possessed of every virtue.”—The former would 
stand exempt from that share of envy, which is 
ever attendant on superior merit. 

Celui qui .se dbfait de son Men avant que de mourn, se 
pr&pare d Men souffrir. Fr.—“ He who parts 
widi his property before his death, prepares him¬ 
self for much suffering.”—He will have to en¬ 
counter a degree of insolent neglect, which he 
might have avoided by keeping his property at his 
own^ disposal. 

Ce monde estplein de fous, et quin’en veut pas voir. 

Doit se renfermer seul, et casser son mirow. 

Boiisau.— 

“ This world is full of madmen, and he who would 
not wish to see one, must not only shut himself up 
alone, hut also breah his looking-glass.” 
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Ce n'est pas litre hkn aise qve de rire. St Evre- 
MOND.— “ Laughing is not always a proof that the 
mind is at ease, or in composure.” 

(Ten est fait. Fr.—“ It is all over.” C’en cst fait de 
lui. He is a ruined man 

Cent' ore .di maliconia non pagano un quattrlno di dehito- 
Ital. Frov.—“ A liiindred hours of vexation will 
not pay one farthing of debt.” 

Ce qui fait qu'on n’est pas content de sa condition, e’est 
I’idic chimerique qiu' Von sc forme du bon hear d'autnii. 
Fr.—“ What makes many persons discontented 
with their condition, is the absurd idea which they 
form of the happiness of others.” 

Ce qtii manque aux orateurs en profondeur, 

[Is rous le donnejU cn longueur. 

Montesquieu.— 
“ What the orators want in depth, they give you in 
length.” —This cutting remark, we must say, was 
never more aj)plicable than, with a few splendid 
exceptions, to the British senators. 

Ce qu’on nomme liberalile, n’est souvent que la vanile de 
donner, que nous aimons mieux que ce que nous don~ 
nons. Rqchefoucault —“ That which is called 
liberality is frequently nothing more than the va- 
• nity of giving, of which we are more fond, than of 
the thinggiven.” 

Ce qui vient par la flute, s’en va par le tambour. Fr. 
Prov.—“ What comes by the flute goes by the 
drum.”—“ Easily gotten—easily gone.” 

Cernit omnia Deus vindex. Lat.—“ There is an 

avenging God who sees all.” 

Certiorari. Lat. Law Max.—“ To be made more cer¬ 
tain.”—A writ issuing to order the record of a 
cause to be brought before a superior court. 

Certum pete finem. Lat.—“ Aim at a sure end.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Wickeow. 
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Ces discours, il est vrai, sonlfort beaux dans vn livre. 
Boileau.— “ All this would do very well for a 
book,” i. e.—It is very showy in theory, but not 
reducible to practice. 

Ce sont toujours les aventuriers qui font des grandvs 
choscs, el non pas Ics souccniins de grands empires. 
Montesquieu. —*• It is only adventurers that per¬ 
form great actions, and not the sovereigns of large 
empires.”—This is a maxim which the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteentli century has elucidated, even 
beyond the expectation of its author. 

Ccssante causa, ccssal et effectus. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ When the cause is removed, the effect must 
cease to follow.”—Tints the release of a debt is a 
discharge also of the execution. 

C'est Id le diable. Fr. I’ltrase.—“ There is the devil.” 
—There lies the whole difficulty. 

C'est la prosperiie qui doitnc les amis, mais e'est I'ad- 
versite qui les bprouve. Fr.—“ It is prosperity 
that gives us friends, but it is adversity that tries 
tliem.” 

C’est la source des combats des philosop/ics, doni les 
uns ont inis d Idche d'elever I’homme, en decou- 
vrant ses grandeurs, ct les autres de Vabaisser en 
represenlant ses miseres. Pascal. —“ This is the 
origin of the disputes of philosophers, one class of 
whom have undertaken to raise man by displaying 
his greatness, and the other to debase him by shew¬ 
ing his miseries.” 

C'est le pere aux ecus. Fr. Phrase.—“ He is the father 
of the crowns.”—He is the monied man. 

C’est le ton qui fait la rnusique. Fr.—‘‘ It is the tone 
that makes the music.”—By this it is intimated, 
that as much depends on the tone and manner in 
which words are employed on certain occasions, as 
on the words themselves, 
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C’csl pour I’achever de peindrc. I’r. I’lirase.—“ Tins 
is to finish his picture.”—This jAnisc is alway.s 
used metaphorically, and means to complete a 
man’s ruin; or perhaps we might say, to give 
him the last stroke. We must not confound 
I’achever de 2>eindre with achever de le peindre, 
which means to finish his picture in the literal 
sense. * 

C’esl mie autre chose. Fr. Phrase.—“ It is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing.”—The facts completely differ from the 
the statement. 

I'.’esI wic haguc au doist. Fr. Phrase.—“ It is a ring 
on your finger.”—It is as good as ready money. 

C'est vne grande folie de rouhlr ctre sage tout scul. 
Kocjii'.I'oucault.—“ It is a great folly to think of 
being wise alone.”—None but Ji fool can suppose 
that he has a monopoly of good sense. 

("csl un sot « vingt-quatre carats. Fr. Phrase.—“He 
is a fool of twenty-four carats.”—His folly is abso¬ 
lutely without any allot/. 

Ceux qui rt’ament pas out rarement de grandes joies ; 
ceux qui aiment oni souvent de grandes tristesses. 
Fr. Prov.—“ Those who do not love, seldom feel 
great enjoymej^s; those who do love, are fre¬ 
quently liable to deep sorrows.” 

Chacun a son gout. Fr. Phrase.—“ Every man to 
his taste.”—A proverbial remark in every lan¬ 
guage on the prevailing diversity of choice and 
opinion. 

Chacun dit dii hien de son cceur, et personae n’en ose 
dire de son esprit. RociiEfoucAOLT. —“ Every 

man speaks of the goodness of his heart ; but 
no man dares to speak in the same manner of his 
wit.” 

Chacun en particulier pent tromper et itre trompe: 
personne n'a trom'fx tout le monde, et tout le monde 
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n’a trompe personae. Bouhoues.—“ Every indi¬ 
vidual may deceive and be deceived; but no 
person has deceived the whole world, nor has the 
whole world ever deceived any person.” 

Chaque nation doit se gouverner seloii Ic besoin de ses 
affaires et la conversation du lien public. Fr.— 
“ Every nation ought to govern itself according 
to the necessity of its affairs, and the preserva- 
tibn of the public weal.”—These being best 
known to the nation concerned, no other country 
or government can with justice or propriety in¬ 
terfere, unless it finds its own interests endan¬ 
gered. 

Chasse-cousin. Fr.—“ Chace-cousin.”—Bad wine, such 
as is given for the purpose of driving away poor 
relations. 

Chateaux en Espagne. Fr.—“ Castles in Spain.”— 

Castles in the air. When Napoleon fancied he 
should establish his dominion in Spain, he was 
literally building chateaux en Espagne. * 

Chat echaude craint I’eau froide. Fr. Prov .—“ A 
scalded cat dreads cold water.”—This is a saying 
rather more pregnant than the English, “ A burnt 
child dreads the fire.” 

Chef d’ceuvre. Fr.-—“ A mas4ar-piece.”—An unri¬ 
valled performance. 

Che sarti, sara. Ital. Prov.—“ Whatever will be, will 
be.”—'J'his proverb, which savours so strongly of 
the doctrine of fatalism, has, for some unknown 
reason, been chosen as the motto of the house of 
Bedfoed. 

Chevalier d^industrie. Fr.—“ A knight of industry.” 
—A man who lives by ingenious and persevering 
fraud: a sharper. 

Chevaux defrize. Fr. Milit. Term.—Stakes sharpened 
at each end, and fastended by the middle across 
each other to stop the progress of cavalry. 
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XiXta irore Svai eiai Trapd dXeiaov km CJliliai po(c 

dual eisi pora aleison hat cheike. Gr. —“ A thou¬ 
sand misfortunes may be between the cup and the 
lip.”—One of the worthies of antiquity had been 
told by an oracle, that he should never taste again 
the wine of his cellars. Determined for once to 
convince the oracle of untruth, he ordered a cup 
to be filled, and was on the point of quaffing it, 
when he heard that a wild boar was rooting up 
his vines. He dashed the cup from his hand, 
heedlessly went out to attack the spoiler of his 
garden, and was killed by the ferocious animal: 
hence the proverb. • 

C/ii lingua ha a Roma va. Ital.—“ With a tongue in 
your mouth you will find your way to Rome.” * 

Chi mal comincia peggio finisce. Ital.—“ Bad begin¬ 
ning, worse end.” * 

Chi non ha testa abhia gomhe. Ital.—“ Let your legs 
save your head.” * 

Chi non. sa. niente, non duhita di niente. Ital. Prov.— 
“ He who knows nothing, doubts of nothing.” 
Scepticism and curiosity are the great springs of 
knowledge; but ignorance, on the contrary, is 
found to go hwd in hand with credulity. 

Chi pecora si fa u lupo se la tnangia. Ital.—“ He 
who makes a sheep of himself becomes'a prey to 
the wolf.”—Nothing is worse than yielding to 
overbearing people; tltey seldom fail to devour 
the simple and good, who permit themselves to be 
dectuved. Let a person be ever so weak, he will 
succeed if he resists with energy, whilst he is sure 
to become the victim, if he trusts to his generosity 
and his clemehcy. * 

Chi pensa male spesso Pitidovina, Ital.—“ He who 
suspects bad intentions often guesses right.”—He 
who forms a bad opinion of mankind is but too 
often correct. * 
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Vhi serve il comune serve nessuno. Ital.—“ The ser¬ 
vant of the public is nobody’s servant.”—Or in 
another sense; the public is an ungrateful mas¬ 
ter. * 

Vhi I'ha offeso non ti perJonerii mai, Ital. Prov.— “ The 
man who has offended you will never forgive 
you.”—There are some men who can never be re¬ 
conciled to a person whom they have knowingly 
injured. 

Chi ti fa carezzc p'm die non suolc, 

O t‘hn ingannalo, o ingannar li vuolc. Ital.— 
“ He'that is kinder to you than usual, either has 
cheated you or intends to do it.” * 

Chi va piano va sano, ehi va adagio va lonlano. Ital.— 
“ He who goes gently goes safely and goes far.” 

Chi vuol vada, chi non ruol mandi. Ital.—“ If you 
wish a thing to be done, do it yourself; if you do 
not wish it to be done let some one else do it.”— 
In affairs of moment rely not on others.* 

Cicncia esiocura si bnen sense no lacura. Span. Prov. 
—“ Science or learning is of little use, if it be 
not under the direction of good sense.’’ 

Cib die Dio vnole, io voglio. Ital.—“ What God wills, 

I will.” —Motto ofL. Dormer. 

» 

Cineres credis curare scpultos ? Lat.—“ Do you think 
that "the ashes of the dead can by this be affected ?” 
—Do you think that they feel sensible of the re¬ 
gard or contempt of the living ? 

Citius venit periculum cum contemnitur. Laberius.— 
“ Danger arrives the sooner, when it is despised.” 
—The false contempt of an enemy naturally leads 
to insecurity. 

Civitas ea auiem in libertate esl posita, quee suis stat 
viribus, non ex alieno arbitrio pendet. Livy.— 
“ That state alone is free which rests upon its own 
strength, and depends not on the arbitrary will of 
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’ another,”—Whatever may be the internal constitu¬ 
tion of a state, its freedom can be no more dian a 
shadow, if it is subjected in any way to a foreign 
interference. 

Clarior e tenehris. Lat.—“ More bright from obscu¬ 
rity.”—^The motto of the Ir. E. of Miltown, 

Clausum fregit. Law Lat.—“ He broke through the 
enclosure.”—A name given by a fiction of law to 
an action for debt, in’which such a trespass is sup¬ 
posed to have taken place. 

Coelitiis mihi' vires. Lat.—“ My strength is from 

Heaven.”—Motto of V. Ranelagh. 

Cmlum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

Horace.— 

“ Those who cross the seas change their climate, 
but not their mind.”—This maxim of the poet is 
meant to enforce, that weak minds can derive but 
little advantage from the survey of foreign coun¬ 
tries ; or, in another sense, th.it the guilty cannot 
leave themselves behind. 

('velum non animum. Lat.—“ You may change your 
climate, not your mind.”—Motto of E. WAiDE-f. 

GRAVE. 

Cogenda mens est ui incipiat. Seneca. —“ Compul¬ 
sion must be used on the mind.to impel it to 
exertion.’’—This maxim should be inscribed over 
the st^y-door of every man who is subject to fits 
of indolence. 

Cogi qui potest nescit iMfi. Seneca.— “ The man 

who can he compelled, knows norliow to dfe,?— 
He whorM||arless of death may smile at the me¬ 
naces of raihpulsion. 

Cognovit actionem. Lat. Law Maxim.—" He has 
acknowledged the action.”—This in law is wheda.” 
a defendant confesses the plaintiff’s cause df ac¬ 
tion against him to be just and true; and, afrer 
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issue, suffers judgment to be entered against him 
without trial. 

('olttbram in sinu fovere. PhjED.—“ To nurse a snake 
in your bosom.’,’—To suffer a secret enemy to 
partake of your confidence. 

Combien de heros glorieux, magnanimes — on/ vecu trap 
d'un jmr. Fr. J. B. Rousseau. —“ Flow many 
heroes have lived too long by one day,” i. e. just 
long enough to sully a splendid name. * 

Comes jucundus in vid pro vehiculo est. Publius 
SvR.—“ An agreeable companion on a journey 
serves in the place of a carriage.”—His con¬ 
versation will shorten the way and beguile the 
fatigue. 

Comilas inter gentes. Lat.—■“ Politeness between na¬ 
tions.”—That mutual consideration which is due 
from one civilized nation to another ; which inter¬ 
feres even in their conflicts, and mitigates the as¬ 
perities of warfare. 

Comme il faul. Fr.—“ As it should be.”—It is done 
comme il favt, it is nearly or proj)erly executed. 
Gens comme ilfaut. —“ Gentlefolks.” 

Comme je fus, Fr.—“ As I was."—^The Motto of V. 
Dudley and Ward. 

Comme k vbild accommode ! Fr.- Prov.—“ How finely 
he' is fitted What a pickle he is in! 

Comme quatre. Fr.—“ Like four.”—As much as 
four. Piron, a French wit disappointed at not 
being admitted into the Acadamie des BeUes Lel~ 
trfis, said that the forty members of that body were 
learned comme quatre, *' 

Commune honum. Lat.—“ A common good.''--A mat¬ 
ter of mutual or general advantage. 

Commune periculum concordkm parit. Lat.—“ A com¬ 
mon danger produces unanimity."—“ The menaces 
of a foreign foe in general put an end to civil dis¬ 
sensions. 
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Commune vitium in magnis Uberisqne civilatibuSf ut inei^ 
dia gloricE comes sit. Corn. Nep. —“ It is an 
usual fault in great and free states, that envy should 
be the companion of glory.’’—Turbulence and 
jealousy are as much the characteristics of free 
states, as palsied quietude and implicit resignation 
are of despotic governments. 

Communia projirie dicere. Horace. —“ To * express 

common-place things with propriety.’’—This is 
stated by the poet to be the great difficulty of the 
dramatic author, whose scenes are drawn from mid¬ 
dle life. 

Cotnmunibus annis. Lat.—“ One year with another.” 
—On the annual average. 

Comparaison n’est pas raison, Fr.—“ A comparison is 
no reason.’’—It is a very frequent but vicious 
manner of reasoning to endeavour to prove a 
thing by comparison : it is quite opposite to the 
principles of sound logick, as the very same cir¬ 
cumstances and data never occurred in two ob- 
j ects. 

Compendiaria res imprdbitas, virtusque tarda. Lat.— 
“ Wickedness takes the shorter road, and virtue 
the longer.”—Bad men sometimes arrive at pre- 
emii^ncc, by a shorter, though less sure road, than 
those-'-oif a contrary description. 

-—- Componitur orbis 

Regis ad exemplum ; nec sic injlecterc sensus 
Humanos edicta valent, quam vita regentis, 

CtAUDlAN.— 

“ The people are fashioned according to the ex¬ 
ample of their King ; and edicts are of less 
power tlian the model which his life exhibits.”-;- 
I'he fashions and models take their progress 
downward, and every thing depends on high ex¬ 
ample. 

Coinpositurn jus fasque animi. Pees. —“ Law and 
Equity.”—Motto of L. Ellenborouoh. 
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Compositum miraculi causa. Tacitus.— “ A naf- 

rative made up only for the sake of the wonder 
which it may occasion.”—One of those fictions, 
the object of which is less to inform than to amaze 
the reader. 

Compos mentis. Law Lat.—“ A man of sound and 
steady mind.”—A man in such a state of mind as 
to Be qualified legally to execute a deed. 

Comptdtil compte. Fr.—“ The ready money being 

paid down.” 

Con amore. Ital.—“ With love."—He entered on the 
business con amore —with an earnest and particu¬ 
lar zeal. 

Con arte e con inganno 
Si vit)c mezzo I'anno. 

E con inganno cd arte. 

Si vive Vultra parte. Ital. 

This picture of a man of deceit is not ill translated 
in the following couplet. 

“ You live one half year with deception and art: 
With art and decejition you live t’other part.” 

Concordia discors. Ovio.—A jarring concord, or dis¬ 
sonant harmony.”—Applied to an ill-suited junc¬ 
tion of things or persons. 

Concordid res parvee creseunt, discordiA maiimo! dila- 
buniur. Sallust. —“ By union the smallest 

states thrive and flourish, by discord the greatest 
are wasted and destroyed.—This quotatibn is 
often and properly employed when stating the 
mischiefs which so frequently arise from civil dis¬ 
sensions. 

Condo et compono quee max depromere possim. Hoa.— 
“ I compose and lay up what I may soon after be 
able to bring forwar^.”—In my hours of leisure I 
form those sketches, which study may afterwards 
improve. 

Conjido, conquiesco. Lat.—“ t confide, and am con¬ 
tent.” —Motto of the Sc. E. of HrsAar. 
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Congi d'elire, Fr.—“ A leave to elect.”—The King’s 
permission to a dean and chapter, giving them 
leave to chuse a bishop. This is so far a mere 
form, as it is always accompanied by a letter, 
naming the person whom they must of course 
elect, 

Conjunctio marls et fwminte est de jure natura. Lat. 
Law Maxim.—“ The conjunction of maniand wife 
is of the law of nature.” , 

Conscia mens recti famce mendacia ridet. OvlD.— 
The mind which is consoious of right, despises 
the lies of rumour.”—'I'his is a maxim just in it¬ 
self ; but it is frequently abused. There are 
some species of calumny too dangerous to be over¬ 
looked. 

Consensus Jacit legem. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Con¬ 
sent makes the law.”—When the parties make an 
agreement, the terms are of their mutual willing, 
and are no longer a matter of legal consideration, 
if not against the law. 

Consentire non videtur qui errat. Lat. Jus. Antiq. 
—“ The party that is under a mistake is not 
deemed to consent.”—Hence it is a principle in 
ethics, that no one is deemed to accede to that of 
w’hich he has not a previous knowledge. Nd 
volitum quin prcecognitum. * 

Consequitur quodcunque petit. Lat.—“ He attains 

whatever he pursues.” —Motto of M. of Head- 
rdUT. 

Consilio et animis. Lat.—“ By wisdom and courage.” 
—Motto of the Sc. E. of Lauderdale. 

Constans et lerus, ut res expostulet, esto, Cato.—“ Be 
firm or mild as the occasion may require.”—Suit 
your conduct to the circumstances. 

Consuetudo numerii et loci est observanda. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The custom of the tamcft and of the 
place is to be observed.” 
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C'onswtude pro lege servcUur, Lat. Law Maxim.—^ 
“ Custom is to be held as a law.”—This and the 
preceding maxim only go to shew the principle— 
that where customs have prevailed from time im¬ 
memorial, they have obtained the force of laws. 

Conte a dormir de bout. Fr.—“ A tale that would make 
a man sleep on his legs.”—A story both tedious 
and. improbable.* 

Cmtemni est graviun stultitiw quam percuti. Lat.— 
“ To folly it is more grievous to be despised than 
to be struck.”—Weak minds will sooner bejir an 
injury than a reproach. 

Contentement passe richesse. Fr.—“ A contented mind 
is better than riches.”* 

Contra bonos snores, Lat.—“ Against good manners or 
morals.”—This quotation is generally used in legal 
discussions. If the act be not against law, it is .an 
encroachment upon morality. 

Contra malim mortis non est medicamen in hortis. Lat. 
Med. Aphor.—“ There is not in a diemist’s shop 
a remedy against the disease of death.”* 

Contra slimulum calces. Terence. This is best 
translated by the phrase of St. Faue.—“ You 
kick against the pricks,” i. e. you attempt a vain 
opposition. 

Contra verbosos noli contendere verbis;—sermo datur 
cunctis, animi sapienlia paucis. Lat. Cato. — 
“ Brawl not with brawlers, speech is given to every 
one, wisdom to few.”* 

Contractacia jure, contrario jure pereunt. ,Lat. Jus. 
Antiq.ijfrt'" The right established by one law is sub¬ 
verted by a contrary law."* 

Contredire, c’est quelquefoisfig^ipcr d une porte pour sa- 
voir s’il y a quelqu’un dans la maison, Ff. Prov. 
—“ To contradict, means sometimes to knock at a 
door in order to know whedier there is any body 
at home.”—Contradiction does not alwa3tB imply 
opposition. It is sometimes used to draw fottU, 
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and to examine the weight of a man’s opinions of 
arguments. 

Centre fortune bon caeur. Fr.—“ A good heart against 
fortune.”—A common phrase of admonition, to 
buoy up the spirits in case of disaster. 

Conventio privatorum non potest publico juri derogate. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—“ An agreement between indi¬ 
viduals cannot set aside the public law,” 

Coram Domino Rege. Lat.—” Before our Lord the 
King.” 

Coram nobis. Lat.—“ Before us.”—The vulgar say# 
he was on his coram nobis —that is, he was brought 
before persons of authority. 

Coram non judice. Lat.—“ Before one who is not a 
judge.”—The matter was coram non judice—\t was 
before an improper tribunal. 

Cordon. Fr. Milit. Term.—“ A linei” on which troops 
act and support each otlter. 

Corpora lenti augescunt, citb extinguunter. Tacit. — 
“ Bodies are slow of growth, hut are rapid in their 
dissolution.” 

Corporis et fort unce bonorum ut initium finis est. Omnia 
orta occiduiit, et aucta senescunt. Sallvst.—“ The 
blessings of health and fortune, as they have a be¬ 
ginning, must also find an end. Every thing rises 
but to fall, and increases but to decay.” 

Corps Diplomatique. Fr.—“ The diplomatic body.” 
—The ambassadors of several courts acting under 
the diplomas which invest them with that charac¬ 
ter. it is sometimes used in a broader sense, to 
describe those men who are best acquainted with 
the diplomatic forms. 

Corpus delicti. Law Phrase.—“ The body of the 
crime.”—The whole nature of the office. The 
corpus delicti, in many cases, as in that of a 
forged promissory note, is specially stated upon 
the record. 
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- ' ---: - Corpus onustum 

Hesternis viliis animurn quoque preteravat una,. 

Hor.— 

“ The body, loaded with yesterday’s excess, also 
bears down the mind.”—The effect of dissipation 
is not only felt corporally, but mentally. 

Corpus sine pectore. Hor.— “ A body without a soul.'' 
—A dull and inanimate being. 

C6rritmpunl bonos mores coUoquia prava. Lat. Prov.— 
—“ Depraved conversation will corrupt the best 
morals.”—Or, as in the English maxim, “ Evil 
communication,” && 

Corruptio optimi pessima. Lat.—The corruption of 
tiie best is productive of the worst.”—The best and, 
purest institutions, when once vitiated and gan¬ 
grened, are ff>und in the process of corruption to 
oiitdo ,dW!j”'fe.ry worst. 

Cormptissmd in repuhlicd pltirimce leges. Tacitus. 
—“ When the state is most corrupt, then the laws, 
are most multiplied.”—The relaxed morals of a 
people may be estimated in some degree. from the 
legal restraints which it is found necessary to im¬ 
pose. 

\ Cor untlm, via una. Lat.—“ One heart, one way.”— 
Motto of the M. of Exetek, and L. Mount-Sand- 

FORD. 


Cosa falta capo ha. Ital. Prov.—“ A thing which is 
done has a head.”—There is, as it were, no Zi/c, 
in a business until the main circumstance be com¬ 
pleted. The statue may then be said to have got¬ 
ten a head, and nothing is wanted but the finishing 
touches. 


Coup de grdee. Fr.—“ A stroke of mercy.”—The 
stroke which finisbed the sufFerin^.’bf'those who; 
had been broken on the wheel. J'*"' 

Coup de main. Fr.—A sudden or bold enterprise,” 


Coup d'wil. Fr.—“ A quick glance of the eye.!' 
5<5l 
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Courage sans peur. Fr.— “ Courage without feat.” - ■ 
Motto of V. Gage. 

Coute que co&te. Fr.—“ Let it cost what it may.”—At 
any expense. 

Craigwz konte, Fr.—“ Fear shame.”—Motto of the 
D. of Portland. 

Craignez lout cTun auteur en courroux. Boileau.— 
“ You are to apprehend the worst from aA enraged 
author.”—The irritable temper of authors has long 
been a matter of notoriety. Thus Horace men¬ 
tions the genus irriiabile vatum, “ the irritable race 
of poets.” 

Cms credemus, kodie nihil. Lat. Prov.—“ To-morrow 
we will believe, but nothing to-day.”—Let us see 
what time may produce 5 for we cannot credit the 
present assertion. 

Credat Judofus Apella. Horace.— “ l«t.^e drcum- 
cised Jew believe it.”—A phrase of cmitemptuous 
incredulity. The Jews, when this was written, 
were treated pretty nearly as they are now: they 
were regarded as tlie outcasts of every community. 

Crede Byron. Lat.—“ Trust Byron.”—Motto of L. 
Byron. 

Crede quod habes, et hales. Lat.—“ Believe that you 
have it, and you have it.”—Indulge your imagina- 
tioBi and it will gratify you in n'early an equal- de¬ 
gree with the actual possession.—“ Only fancy it 
Burgundy,” says Boniface (in Goldsmith’s Comedy) 
when he wished to recommend his ale, 

Crediie posteri! Lat.—“ Can you believe, oh ! Pos¬ 
terity ?”—Can you be led to think that such ab- 
surditiea were accredited by your forefathers ? 

Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 

In terris. Juvenal.— 

1 belimm tiiat in the reign of Saturn (commonly 
called tiie.Solden Age,) Chastity dwelt upon this 
Earth.”—-i^e satirist alludes to the rela^^ed man¬ 
gers of the Roman ladies in his tune. 
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■ “ In Saturn’s time, at Nature’s early birth. 

There was diat thing call'd chastity on earth.” 

Drydex. 

Credula res amor est. Ovid. —“ Love is an affair of 
credulity.”—Those who are in love believe every 
idle tale which flatters their expectations. 

Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam, 

Majbrumque fames. Mnlta petentihus 
Desuni nmlia. Bene est cut Dcus obtulit 
Pared quod satis est manu. Hor.— 

“ The accumulation of wealth is followed by an 
increase of care, and by an appetite for more. 
He who seeks for iQuch will ever be in want of 
much. It is best with him to whom God has given 
that which is sufficient, though every superfluity be 
withheld.” 

.^^bor and content ia rich enough, 

riches fineless are as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.” 

SuAKSPEARE.— 

Crescit amor mmmi quantum ipsapecunia creseit. 

Juvenal.— 

“ The love of pelf increases with the pelf.”— 
Avarice, like every other passion, increases by in¬ 
dulgence. 

“ Hoards after hoards, his rising raptures fill, 

But still he sighs, for hoards arc wanting still.” 

GoinsMiTii. 

Crescit indulgens sibi dims hydrops. Hor. —“ The 
fatal dropsy gains on the patient from his gratifying 
his thirst.”—The same inference belongs to this as 
to the preceding quotation. 

Crescit sub pondere virtus. Lat.—“ Virtue grows under 
the imposed weight.”—The idea is taken from the 
received opinion of the palm-tree, whi^ is said to 
grow the faster in proportion to the innuxobent 
weight. Motto of the £. of Penbiob. 
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Cretd an carbone notandum. Lat.—Whether to be 
marked with chalk or charcoal.”—It was in this 
manner that the superstitious Romans distinguished 
their lucky and unlucky days. 

Crimen Icesee majestatis. Lat.—“ The crime of wrong¬ 
ing or injuring majesty.”—The guilt of high 
treason. 

Crimina qui cemunt aliorum, non sua cemunt, • 

Hi sapiunt aliis desipiuntq'ue sihi. Lat.—“ There 
are those who can see the faults of others, but who 
cannot discern their own. These men are wise for 
others, and fools to themselves.” 

I - I- Crimine ah uno 

Disce manes. ‘ Virgil.— 

“ From a single offence, you may learn the nature 
of them all.” 

Crmn a boo. Ir.—“ I will bum.”—Motto- of of 

Lrihster. 

Croquer le marmot. Fr.—“ To devour the child.”'-^To 
wait in vain. This metaphor no douht originates 
in the fable of the mother, who in order to quiet 
her child threatened to give it to the wolf; upon 
which the wolf, who had heard her, foolishly waited 
in the expectation that he should croquer he marmot, 
instead of which he was dispatched.* 

Cruet dum spiro Jido. Lat.—“ Whilst I breathe t trust 
in the cross.”—Motto of the Ir. Viscounts Netter- 
VILLS and Galwav. 

Crudelem medicum intemperans ceger facit. Pub. Sybus. 
—“ A disorderly patient makes the physician 
cruel.”—He compels him to use restraints which 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Crux. Lat.—“ A cross.”—Any thing particularly tor-^ 
menting or vexatious, thus. 

Crux criticorum, medicorum, mathemalicorum, &c .— 
“ The greatest difficulty which cwi occur to critics, 
physicians,, or mathematicians,’’ &c. 
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Cntx est, si metuas quod vincere nequeai. Auso'k.— ^ 
“ It is a tormenting thing, to fear what you cannot 
overcome.” 

Cucullus non facit monachum. Lat.—“ The cowl does 
not make the friar.”—We ate not to judge of tl»e- 
man from his disguise, or assumed cltaracter. 

C\ti bom? —“ To what good,” sc. will it tend ? What is 
to be the advantage resulting from the measure 
which you propose ? 

Cuicunque aliquis quid concedit, concedere videtitr et id, 
sine quo res ipsn esse non potest, liat. Law Maxim.. 
—“ To whomsoever a man grants a thing, he 
grants that without’which the thing cannot be en-' 
joyed.”—A person, for instance, selling the timber 
on his estate, the buyer may out down the frees, 
and convey them away without being responsible 
for 4he it^if ry which the grass may sustain, from 
carts, &c. during the necessary time of convey¬ 
ance. 

Cui—gratia, fama, oaletudo coniingat abundi, 

Et mundus victus, non defieiente crumend. 

Hor.— 

Endowed with favour, fame, and health; with 
decent fare, and a purse not HI supplied.”—Such, 

, in the opinion of the poet, are the qualities and 
possessions which should form a man’s content, if 
not his happiness. 

'Cuilihet in arie sud credendum est. Lat. Prov.~“ Every 
man is to be tnisted in his own art.”—We should^ 
in general, give credit to men for superior, skill in 
that art, or science, which they have made their 
peculiar study. 

Cui licHquod majus,non debet quod minus est non licere. 
Lot. Law Maxim—“ He to whom the greater 
Umw is lawful, has certainly a right to do the 
sgyiwer thing.”—Thus, if a man has an office ta 
himself and his heirB» he may make aa assignee* 
and, a fortiori, he way appoint a deputy. 
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Cut malo? Lat.—“ To what evil,” i<?.-ivill it tend?— 
What or where is tlie mischief likely to arise from 
the measure proposed ? 

Cut non conveniat sua res, ut calceus olim. 

Si pede major erit, subverlet; si minor, uret. 

Hor— 

“ To him whom his fortune does not suit, it will 
act in the manner of a shoe; if too large, it will 
overturn him; if too small, it wiU gall him.”—A 
fine practical lesson to induce us to adapt our 
minds to our circumstances. 

Cut prodest scclus, is fecit. Seneca. —“ He has com¬ 
mitted the crime, who has derived tlie profit.”— 
This as a general maximtrue, but not without 
some exceptions. 

- Cujus eonatibus obstat 

Res angusta dtmi. Hor.— 

" He whose efforts are opposed by^^^enariowness 
of his domestic circumstances.”—^tlsed to^^ribe 
the situation of a man, possessed of ability, but 
whose exertions are repressed by the cold hand of 
Poverty. 

Cujus est solum, ejus usque ad ccelmu. Lat. Law Max¬ 
im.—“ He who has the property in the soil, has 
the same up to the sky.”—His neighbour must 
not therefore offend by making any improper pro¬ 
jections to impend over his land or tenement. 

Cujuslibet rei simulator atque dissimulator. Sallust of 
Catiline. —“ A man who could, with equal skilL 
pretend to be what he was not, and not to be what 
he really was.”—^A person deeply versed in the 
arts of hypocrisy. 

Cujus tufidem in pecunid perspexeris, 

Verere ei verba credere ? Terence.— 

i* Can you fear to trust the word of a man, whose 
probity you have experienced in pecuniarya;^rs ?” 
—^Thcr^ is no touchstone of a man’s good ftith be« 
yond his punctuality in money matters. 

Cek. 
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Cid de sac, Pr.—" The bottom of a bag.”—A diffi¬ 
culty. A passage closed at the end. 

-:- Cum lux altera venit 

Jam eras hestemum consumpsimus; ecce aliud eras 
Eg^it has annos, et semper paulum crit uUril. 

Pershjs.— 

“ When another day shall arrive, we shall find that 
we have consumed our yesterday’s morrow: an¬ 
other morrow will arrive to propel our years, and 
still be a little beyond us.”—A strong reflection on 
the dilatory conductofman, ever fixing for the mor¬ 
row that which he should do to-day, until his years 
have fled, and his opportunities are lost. 

So Shakspeare :— 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow : 
Creeps on this petty pace from day to day. 

Till the last syllable of recorded time. 

Culpa sua damnum sentiens non intelligitur damnum pali, 
Lat. Just. Antiq.—“ He who suflers by his own 
fault is not deemed a sufferer."—The Italians have 
it! Chi e causa del suo mal pianga se stesso. —“ He 
who is the cause of his own sufierings can complain 
but of himself.”* 

Cum corpore meniem 

Crescere sentimus pariterque senescerc. 

Lucret.— 

“ We find that, as the mind strengthens with the 
body,' it decays with it in like manner.”—This js 
the foundation of one of the arguments by which 
Atheists have attempted to prove that the soul does 
not sBirvive the body. 

Cum dubia et fragiUs ,sit nobis vita tributa,—dn morte 
alterius spem tu tibi ponere noli, Lat. Caio.— 
“ Since we have received a precarious and frail 
life, beware of placing your hopes in the death of 
others.” 

Cum for tuna manet, vultum servatis amid.; 

Cum cedii, turpi vertitk ora fugd. Oyin. 
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—“ Whilst fortune continues favourable, you have 
always the countenance of friends; but, when she 
changes, you turn your backs in shameful flight.” 
—This is a maxim so generally admitted, as not to 
require any particular illustration. 

C»M frueris felix quae sunt adversa caveto;—non eodern 
cursu respondent ultima primis. Lat. Cato.— 
“ When fortune is lavish of her favours beware of 
adversity; e\ ents do not always succeed ea^ other 
in the same happy train.” 

Cum licet fugcrc, ne quaere litem. Lat. Prov.—Do 
4 iQt seek the quarrel, or the suit, which there is an 
opportunity of escaping.”—Where there is an out¬ 
let, go neither to law nor to logger-heads. 

Cum multis aliis quae nunc perscribere longum est. Lat. 
—“ With many other matters which it would be 
now tedious to state.”—A summarjr which is gene¬ 
rally placed at the end of a bead-r<^ of indiferent 
items, and in an ironical sense. 

Cum plus sunt potae, plus potiuntur aquae. Lat.—“ The 
more we have been drinking the more we drink.” 
—^This sentence is susceptible of an extensive ap¬ 
plication : the moralist will quote it when he points 
out the difficulty of curbing those passions which 
we have immoderately indulged; the man of learn¬ 
ing when he shews how one discovery leads to an¬ 
other in the arts and sciences, and increases our 
thirst of knowledge. 

Cum tabuUs animum censor is suntet honesti. 

Hoe. 

“ Let him at the same time he takes up his 
tablets, take upon him the couri^e of an honest 
judge.”—Applied by the poet to those who exer., 
cise the office of critics, who ought never to enter 
on the task unless they are resolved to bo impartial 
and just. 

Cunetando restituit rem, Ems«bs.—“ He restored his 
cause by delay.”—This praise was first given to 
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Fabiu8, who saved his country by avoiding the 
'first onset of Hannibal. It is now generally ap¬ 
plied to illustrate the advanti^es arising from cau¬ 
tion, sagacity, and justifiable delay. 

Cupido dominandi cunctis affectihus Jlagrantior esi. 
Tacitus. —“ The lust of power is the most flagrant 
of ail the affections of the mind."—Ambition may 
be termed the worst of vices, as it too often leads 
to the commission of every other crime. 

Curce leves loqmntur, ingenles stupent. Seneca. — 
“ Light griefs may speak, deep sorrow’s tongue is- 
bound.”—The anguished sufferer is silent, when 
complaints of a nature less severe are vented- most 
loudly. 

Cur ante iuham tremor oecupat artus ? Vikgil.— 
“ Why should a tremor seize the limbs before the 
trumpet sounds?”—Wherefore those marks of 
trepidation before the danger is actually an- 
noimced ? 

Curatio funeris, conditio sepuhuree, pompee exequuirum. 
magis sunt vivorum solatia, quam suhsidia mortu- 
orum. Augustus. —“ The care of the funeral, 
the place of burial, and tlie pomp of obsequies, are 
consolations to the living, but of no advantage to. 
the dead.” 

Cur omnium fit culpa, paifd^m scelus ?■ Lat.—“ Why- 
should the wickedness of a few be laid to the ac¬ 
count of all. ?” . 

Currente calamo. Lat.—“ Witli a running pen.”—* 

Applied to. works written with fluency and%xpe- 
diflon. 

Curtce neseio. quid semper ahest rei. Horace.—" A 
nameless something is always wanting to our im¬ 
perfect fortune.”—^he most opulent and happy, 
in the eyes of the world, if brought to a frank con¬ 
fession, would acknowledge t^t they felt some 
want or deficiency. 
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Vustos mOrum. Lat.—“ The guardian of morality.”—^ 
Every magistrate is said, and ought, to be a custos 
mmmn. 

Cmioi rotulorvm. Lat.—“ The officer who has the 
custody of the rolls and records of the sessions of 
peace.” 


D. 

Dabit Deus his quoque Jinem. Virgil. —“ Providence 
will also put an end to thesfe.”—Generally spoken', 
of public calamities, or inflictions. . 

D’accord. Fr.—“ Agreed.”—In tune. Done. 

Dal detto alfatto e’e mi gran tratto. Ital.—“ Great is 
the distance between words and deeds.”* 

Da locum melioribus. Terence.— “ Give place to your 
betters.”—Let a due deference be shewn to rank, 
to sex, and to superior station. 

Damna minus consueta movent, Juvenal. —“ The af¬ 
flictions or losses to which we are accustomed 
affect ns less deeply.” 

Damnant quod non intelligunt, Cicero. —“ They con¬ 
demn what they do not understand.”—This phrase 
of the Roman orator may be justly applied to many 
of our modern critics. 

Damnous quid non imminait dies ? Horace. —“ What 
does not injurious time diminish and impair ?” 

^—Every work of art and every production of na¬ 
ture are equally liable to injury from the lapse of 
ages. 

Damnum absque injurid. Law Lat.—“ A loss without 
an injury.”—Thus, the erection of a mill, or the- 
estamishment of a school in any given place, may 
occasion a loss to others, but an action ftw da¬ 
mage cannot be maintained, 
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Damnum appellandum est cum maid famd lucrum. 
Lat.—“ The gain which is made at the expense 
of reputation should ratlier be set down as a 
loss.” 

Dans Vart d’interesser consiste Fart d’icrire. 1)k- 
LiLLE —“ In the art of interesting, consists the 
art of writing.”—The surest test of a writer of 
geifius appears in arresting the feelings of the 
reader, and bearing them with him, tlirough 
every scene, without diminution or relaxation to 
the end. 

Dans les conseils Hun Hat, il ne faut pas tant regarder 
ce qu'on doit Jaire, que ce qu’on peut fairs. Fr. 
—“ In the councils of a state, it is not so neces¬ 
sary to examine what ought to be done, as what 
can be done.”—The means are to be considered as 
well as die end. 

Dans un pays lihre, on crie heaucoup quoiqu'on souffrc 
pcu; dans un pays ds tyrannic, on se plaint peu 
quoiqu’on souffre heaucoup, Carnot. —“ In a free 
country there is much clamour with little suffering; 
in a despotic state there is litde complaint, but 
much grievance.”—In a state of freedom, men 
sometimes speak loudly upon slight occasions ; un¬ 
der a tyranny they are compelled to silence, even 
under the severest inflictions. 

Dare pondus idonea fumo. Persius. —“ To give 

weight to smoke.”—To give to trifles an air of im¬ 
portance. 

Dtk spatium tenuemque moram ; male cuncta ministrat 
Impetus. Statius. —“ Allow an interval for de¬ 
liberation ; all things are done badly diatare done 
with violence and precipitancy.” 

Data. Lat.—“ Things granted.”—He proceeds on 
certain data —on premises which have been pre¬ 
viously admitted. 
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Data fata seciitim. Lat. Virg.—“ Following his de¬ 
clared fate.”—Motto of L. St. John. 

Dat Deus imniili cornua curia, fmvi. Lat.—“ God gives 
short horns to the niischievous ox.”—Providenee 
sib curtails the means of the malicious, as to make 
them fall short of their end. 

Dale obolum llelisario. Lat.—" Give a farthing to 
BelisaR-hjs.”—T his great general was reduced to 
beg in his old age. The phrase is therefore some¬ 
times applied to fallen greatness. 

Dat veniam corvis, rexat censura columbus. Juv.— 
“ Censure pardons the crows, whilst it harasses the 
doves.”—This is a phrase of general use and appli¬ 
cation. The censorious too often fasten on the 
innocent, whilst, in their misplaced malice, the 
guilty arc sutt'ered to escape ; they 

“Clip the dove’s wings and give the vulture 
course.’’ 

Davus sum, non OHdipus. Terence.—“ I am Davus 
(a simple servant,) and not an CEdipus.”—I am 
not enough of a conjuror to divine the solution 
of your riddle. (Edipus, according to the Greek 
fables, had solved the enigma of the sphinx. 
This was a monster, said to have the face of a 
woman, the body of a lion, and the wings of a 
griffin; and to tear to pieces all those who could 
not answer this question ; “ Which is the animal 

that goes in the morning on four feet, at noon on 
two, and in the evening upon three ?” CEdipus 
said, that it was Man, who in his infancy crawled 
<m all-fours ; arriving at manhood, walked erect 
on two legs; and, in the evening of life, was 
supported by a stick. The sphinx, on hearing this 
solution, we are told, leaped from a rock, and de¬ 
stroyed herself. 

Debito justitiee. Lat. Law Phrase^—e debilo justitiae. 
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—“ By debt of justice.”—By a claim justly esta¬ 
blished. 

De ban vauloir servir le rot. —Fr.—“ To serve the king 
with good will.” —Motto of Earls Tankerviclk 
and Grey. 

Deceptio visus, Lat.—“ A deceiving of the sight.” 

an illusion, practised on the eye. 

C 

Decks repelita placebit. HorjCce.— “ It will continue 
to please, though ten times repeated.”—This 
adulatory phrase is often applied to modem dra¬ 
matic works in particular ; but the event has sel¬ 
dom confirmed the prediction. 

Decima. Lat.—“ Part the tenth.”—That part i^or 

share) which even now is given of the produce 
of the earth in many countries by agriculturists, 
but not by merchants, mechanics, &c. to the 
ministers of the altar. The institution is very 
ancient: Abraham gave the tenth of the booty 
taken from several kings to Melchizcdeck, who 
rewarded him with a blessing. According to the 
example of the Father of the believers, the He¬ 
brew people gave the tenth to their priests ; and 
the hdy institution having been found good, was 
also admitted in their favour by die Ministers of 
Christianity. The ancient Pagans offered the 
tenth to Hercules, according to Varro : likewise 
to other Deities, as asserted by Cicero. The 
tenth of the produce of the earth, under the name 
oT vectigalia, was poured in the magazines of tlu> 
Republic.* 

Decipimur speck recti. Horace. —“ We are de¬ 

ceived by the appearance of what is right—of rec¬ 
titude.”—Fair appearances are necessary to the 
purposes of d,eception.. 

■ Decipit 

e Frans privm vmhas :—-raraMiensinlelUgU 

Quod interkre condidit cura angulo, Lat. 
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- “ The first appearance deceives many. Oifr 
understandings seldom reach to that which has 
been carefully reposed in the inmost recesses of 
the mind.”—Those who attempt to judge at the 
first glance of the characters of men, will be most 
frequently disappointed. The manners and con¬ 
versation of men of the world are artificial. It 
i.s only by some severe ordeal, or by a long expe¬ 
rience, that their neural propensities are to be dis¬ 
covered. 

“ The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien, 

Delude the most; few pry behind the scene.” 

f>t cori decus aJdit avHo. Lat.—“ He adds an honor to 
those of his ancestors.”—Motto of the Sc. E. of 
Kellie. 

Dnrevi. Lat.—“ I have decreed.”—Motto of the Ir. 
E. of West-meath and L. Nugent. 

fiedimus potcsiatem. Lat.—“ We have given power.” 

—A writ in law, whereby a commission is given 
to one or more private persons, tip assist for the 
expedition of some act belonging" to the judge. 
The words are used also to denote the commission 
of a justice of tlie peace, which begins in the same 
manner. 

Dediscit animus sero ijuod didicit diu. Seineca.— 
“ The mind unlearns with difficulty what it has 
long learned.”—Impressions long entertained are 
not easily erased. 

Tie facto. Lat. Law Phrase.—“ From the fact.” 

JPe jure. Idem —“ From the law."—These opposite 
phrases are best explained together. In some 
instances, the penalty attaches on the. offender 
at the instant when the fact is committed; in 
others, not until he is convicted by law. In the 
former case, he is guilty de facto; in the latter, de 
jure. 
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Difaut de la cuirasse. Fr.—“ The defective part of 
the armour—or want of armour.”—He was taken 
au defaui de la cuirasse; he was attacked on his 
weak side. 

De fide et officio judicis non recipHur querstio. Lat. Law. 
Maxim.—“ No question can be entertained re¬ 
specting the good intention and duty of the judge.” 
—^o presumption against him can be received in 
the first instance. There must be strong and full 
proof of malversation. 

De gaiete de cccur. Fr. - “ From gaity of heart.”— 
Sportively, wantonly. 

Degeneres animos timor arguit. ViRcir,.—“ Fear is the 
proof of a degenerate mind.” 

De gustibus non est disputaruhini. Lat.—“ There is 
no disputing .'ibout tastes.”—There are too many, 
and too various, to be the objects of rational dis¬ 
cussion. 

De haute luite. Fr.—“ By a violent struggle.”—By 
main force..,- 

De hoc multi mulla, omnis aliquid, nemo satis. Lat. 
—Of this many persons have said much, every¬ 
body something, and no man enough.”—This is 
oftfn used to designate what, in the opinion of the 
author, are new observations, though on a trite 
subject. 

Dei plena sunt omnia, Cic.— “ All things are full of 
Qod.” The hand of Providence is manifest in 
^ every thing. 

De lima caprind. Lgt.—“ About goats’ w'ool.”—A dis¬ 
pute de land caprind, respecting n matter not 
worth discussion. 

Jfelectando pariterque monendo. Horace.—“ To give 
equal pleasure and instruction.”—This best praise 
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of an author, this great master has given elsewhere 
in other words, “ Miscuit utile dulci." —He com ¬ 
bined that which was pleasurable with what was 
useful. 

t)elenda esl Carthago. Lat.—“ Carthage must be de¬ 
stroyed.”—I'he oft-repeated phrase of a Homan 
senator, tending to provoke the destruction of that 
rival city. 

Deliberandum est diu, quod statuendum scmel. Pub. 
Sykus. —“ That should be considered long, which 
can be decided but once.”—Every precaution is ne¬ 
cessary where the deed is irrevocable. 

Dcliberal Roma, peril Saguntum. Lat.—Rome de¬ 
liberates, and Saguntum perishes.”—We are slow 
to resolve, whilst our allies are in the extremity 
of danger. 

Deliramenta doctrince. Lat.—“ The wild speculations 
or wanderings of learned men.”—The phantasies 
of those whom “ too much learning hath made 
mad.” 

Delirunt reges, pleetuntur Achivi., lloa.—“ The 

monarchs err, the Greeks (i. e. the people) are 
punished.”—The following poetical paraphrase will 
render the quotation still more intelligible ; 

——■ *‘ When doting monarchs urge 
Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the Scourge.” 

Delphinttm sylvlt appmgit, Jluctibus api-um, Hor, 
—“ He paints a dolphin in the woods, and a boar 
in the waves.”—He introduces objects which are 
unsuited to the scene. 

He mal en pis, Fr.—“ From bad to worse.” 


Dc 


monte alto,, Lait .—“From a high mountain.”— 
Motto of the Ir. Br. De Montai-t. —This appears 
to be what is not uncommon in the choice of 


mottoa, a-pun upon the family name. 
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‘€>e mortuis nil nisi bonum. Lat—“ Of the dead, let 
nothing be said but what is favourable^* —This 
long-received maxim is by some not improperly 
amended by substituting verum for bonum.—“ Let 
nothing be said but what is true,” 

nihilo nihil ft, in nihilam, nil posse reverti. Lat. 
Epicuhi Secta. —“ Out of nothing comes no- 
thipg, and nothing can be reduced to nothing.” 
—W e hardly need say, that this principle of the 
sect of Epicurus has been subverted by Chris- 
tialiity. * 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque. 

Hor.— 

“ All men do not, in fine, admire or love the same 
things.”—^This is one of the numberless phrases, 
the sole tendency of which is to state the general 
diversity of taste and opinion. 

De non apparentibus et non exislenlibus eadem dtti ratio. 
Lat. Law Max.—“The reasoning must be the same 
with respect to things which do not appear, as to 
things which do not exist." 

Deo adjuvanie, nan timendum. Lat.—“ God assisting, 
there is nothing to be feared.”—Motto of the Ir.V. 
FlTitWlLLIAH. 

Deo date. Lat.—“ Give to God.”—The motto of L. 
Ardnsbl. 

Deo duce,ferro comitante. —Lat —“ My God my guide, 
and my sword my companion.”—The motto of the 
Ir. E. of Chaklemont. 

D^ofavenle. Lat.—“ With God’s favour.” 

Deo juvante. Lat.-T." With God’s assistance.” 

•Deb, iflon fortund. Lat?>—“ From God not fortune.”-— 
IVfotto of E. Digby and L. Exmouth. 

Deo Folente. Xat.—God willing, ”-*r'Sp many phrases 
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intimating a hope of the aid, or a submission to the 
will of Providence. 

Depot. Fr. Milit. Term—“ A store or magazine.” 

Deprcssus cxtollor. Lat.—“ Having been depressed, 
I am exalted.”—Motto of the Ir. V. Mount- 

OARRET. 

Desideratum. Lat .—“ A thing desired.”—Such a 

work is a desideratum in that branch of litera¬ 
ture. 

—Desinit in piscem mulier forrmsa supertie. Hor.— 
“ A woman elegantly formed above, ending in no¬ 
thing but a fish.”—The idea is taken from the mer¬ 
maid. The application is to literary works which 
give the fairest opening promise, and terminate in 
defect and deformity. 

Desunl ccetera. Lat.—“ The remainder is wanting 
placed at the end of an imperfect work. 

Desunt inopiee multa, avaritiee omnia. Pub. Sykus.— 
‘t Poverty is in want of much, but avarice of every 
thing.” 

Deteriores omnes sumus licentid. Terence. —“ We are 
all the worse for licence.”—^The heart is generally 
•deteriorated in those who can carry into act their 
own will, without responsibility or restriction. 

DStour. Fr. Milit. Term.—“ A circuitous nmrch.” 

Detur aliquando otium quiesque fessis. Seneca. —“ Let 
ease and rest be sometimes granted to the wea¬ 
ried.”—^Let there be due alternations of labour and 
Apose. . 

Detur pulchriori. Lat.—“ Let it be given to the fair¬ 
est.”—This was the inscription on the apple, wtiich 
fable tells us was adjudged by Paris to the god¬ 
dess Venus, to the mortification of Juno and 
Minerva. 
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Dc vilS hontinis nulla cunctatio longa est. Lat. Lavi 
Maxim.—“ When the life of a man is at stake, no 
delay that is afforded can be too long.”—By this 
humane maxim, it is intimated, that, as the effect 
of a rash sentence cannot be recalled, ne should 
pause and deliberate before we consign a fellow- 
creature to death. This maxim could not be too 
strongly impressed, if we did not conceive it to be 
a mere fiction of the poet, 

“ And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine !” 

Deum cole, regem serva. Lat.—“ Worship God and 
preserve the King.”—Motto of the Ir. Earls of En- 
itiSKiunN and Ranelagh. 

Deux heec fortasse benignd 

Reducci in sedem vice. Hor.— 

“ Perhaps Providence, by some heavy change, will 
restore tilings to their proper places.” 

Dcus major columna. Lat.—“ God is the greatest sup¬ 
port.”—Motto of L. Hexniker. 

Deus nobis heec otia fecit. Viro. —“ God has given to 
us this peace or leisure. 

Dexlras dare. Lat.—“ To interchange right hands.” 
—^To give each other tlie most solemn assurance- 
either of mutual support, or of mutual reconcili¬ 
ation. 

Dictum de dicto. Lat.—“ Report upon hearsay.”— 
Vague report. * 

Dies datus. Lat. Law Term. - “ The day given.”— 
The day or time appointed for the answer of the 
tenant or defendant. 

Dies faustus. Lat.—“ A lucky day.” 

Dies infaustus. Lat.—“ An unlucky day.”—-These 
were marked by the superstitious Romans, the 
former with a white, and the latter with a black 
stone. 
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Dies non. Lat. Law Phrase. (The word Juridicus 
being understood.)—“ The da^s on which no legal 
proceedings can take place.”—These are, all the 
Sundays in the year; the Purification, in Hilary 
Term ; the Ascension in Easter Term; the fes¬ 
tival of St. John Baptist, in Trinity Term; and 
those of All Saints, and All Souls, in Michaelmas 
Term. 

Dies si in obligationibusnon ponitur, prt^senti die dehetur, 
Lat. Jus. Antiq.—“ A bond may be enforced im¬ 
mediately, when the day on which it is to be ful¬ 
filled is not specified.”* 

Dicu avec nous. —“ God with us.”—The Motto of E. 
Berkeley. 

Dieuayde. Fr.—“ God assist.—Motto of V. Mount- 
MORRES and L. Frankeort. 

Dicu defend le droit. Fr.—“God defends the right.” 
—Motto of the D. of Marlborough, and E. 
.Spencer. 

Dicu ei mon droit. Fr.—“ God and my right.”—The 
motto of the Sovereigns of Great Britain. 

Dieu me conduise. Fr.—“ May God conduct me.”— 
Motto of L. Delaval. 

Dieu pour la tranch&e, qui contre ? Fr.—“ If God is 
for us, who shall be against us.”—Motto round the 
crest of E. Clancartv. 

Difficile est longum suhito deponere amorem. 

Catullus.— 

“ It is difficult at once to relinquish a confirmed 
passion.”—The poet speaks of die passion of love"; 
but it is the same with every other when once 
rooted by indulgence. 

Difficile est satiram non scribere. Juvenal. —“ It is 
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difficult not to write satire—the times being such 
as to call for its severest correction. 

Diffcilem oportet aurem habere ad crimina. Pob. Svrus. 
“ One should not lend an easy ear to criminal 
charges.”—To attack is so much more easy than 
to repel, that an accuser should ever be listened to 
wit)t distrust. 

DifficUis, facilis, jucundus, acerhus ex idem ; 

Nee tecum possum vivere nee sine te. 

Martial.— 

“ Your manners are so harsh, yet so easy; so 
pleasant, and yet so severe, that I can neither live 
with you, nor without you.”—Thus translated :— 
“ In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow. 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about 
thee, 

That there’s no living witli thee, nor without thee.” 

DifficUis, querulus, laudator temporis acli. Hor.— 

“ Harsh, complaining, and the eulogist of the 
times which are past.’’—This, generally speaking, 
is the just character of an old man. Age, we know, 
is querulous, and delights in the retrospect of its 
early enjoyments. 

Digito monstrari et dicier hie est. Peksius.— “ To be 
pmnted at by the finger, and have it said, there 
goes the man.”—Such is the ambition of many to 
be notorious. 

Digmm laude virum Musa vetat mori. Hor. —“ The 
“ Muse forbids the virtuous man to die.'*-—She 
consecrates his name at least to immortality. 

Digms vindiee nodus. Horace.— “ A knot worthy to 
be untied by such hands.”—A difficulty which calls 
for the highest interference. 

DU penates. Lat,—“ The household gods ” among the 
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ancients. The difference between them and Dii 
Lares was, that each house had its particular Dii 
Penates, to which their influence was limited, 
while the Dii Lares presided over individuals, 
houses, towns, &c. in general, though each of these 
had its own.* 

Diis aliter visum. Virg. —“ It has seemed otherwise 
to the gods.”—Providence has disposed of the mat¬ 
ter ih a different way. 

- Diis proximus Hie esl 

Quern ratio, non ira movet, qui facta repcndens 
Consilio punire potest. Claudian.— 

“ He is next to the gods, whom reaswi, and not 
passion, impels; and who, after weighing the 
facts, can measure the punishment with discre¬ 
tion.”—This is a pleasing picture of a mild go¬ 
vernor, 

Dilationes in lege sunt odiosce. Lat. Law Maxim.—- 
“ Delays in the law are odious.”—This is a maxim, 
it is to be feared, rather belied in the practice. It 
can now go to intimate only, that a dilatory plea 
cannot be received, unless the matter be supported 
by an affidavit. 

Dimidium facti qui hene ccepit habet. Ho«.—This is 

literally translated by our own proverb.—" What’s 
well begun, is half done.”—This proverb is to 
be found in dl languages : vide Apx>?» &c. 

Diruit, eedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. Hob. —" He 
pulls down, he builds up, he changes the square 
into the round.”—He is perpetusdly changing, 
merely to gratify his own caprice. 

Discipulus est prioris posterior dies. Pub. Strus. — 
“ Each succeeding day is the scholar of that which 
preceded.”—The errors which we commit on one 
day, should teach us how to condhct ourselves 
more wisely on those which follow. 
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Dimte juititiam moniti, et non temnere dims. 

ViRGII.- 

“ Learn justice, being admonished, and not to 
despise the gods.”—Learn from affliction the 
sense of justice, and the resj^ct which is due to 
Heaven. 

Discit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud. 

Quod quis deridct, qmm quod probat. 

Hor.— 

“ Every man, and woman too, leam and recollect 
more readily that whicli is a topic for scan¬ 
dal, than if it were a fit matter for approbation.'' 
—This passage has been thus beautifully para¬ 
phrased : 

“ There is a lust in man no power can tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shame; 

On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly. 

Whilst virtuous actions are but born and die.” 

Roscommon.— 

Diseur de bons mots. Fr.— A sayer of good things.”— 
A would-be wit. 

—Disjecti membra poetcB. Horace. —“The scattered 
remains of the poet.”—Distort a poetical passage 
as you will, there still be found some remains of 
poetic spirit. 

Disponendo me, no» rmtnndo me. Lat.—“By disposing 
of me, not by changing me.”—Motto of the D. of 
Manchester. 

Disfrahit animum librorum multiludo. Seneca. —“ A 
multitude of books distract the mind.”—But little 
of solid acquirement is to be expected from pro¬ 
miscuous reading. 

Distringas. Law Phrase.—“ You may distrain.”—A 
writ to empower the sheriff to that effect. 

Diversi tempi, diversi costimi. Ital.—“ Other times, 
other manners.”* 
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D'wes agris, dives positis in fcenore nwrnmis. Horace. 
—“ A person rich in lands, and money placed at 
usury.”—Used to describe a man of immense pro- 
perty. 

- Dwesfieri qui vuU, 

Et cito vult fieri. Jovenae.-- 

“ A man who wishes to become rich, is also de¬ 
sirous of acquiring riches soon,”—A desperate ad¬ 
venturer. 

Divide el impera. Lat.—“ Divide and govern.”—This 
is the Machiavelian policy of most governments. 
By dividing a nation into parties, and poising them 
against each other, the people are deprived of their 
intrinsic weight, and tlieir rulers incline the scale as 
suits their caprice or discretion. 

Divitiarum et formice gloria Jhixa atque fragilis; virliis 
elara eeternaque habetur. Sallust. —“ The praise 
of riches and of beauty is frail and transitory: virtue 
alone is illustrious and eternal.” 

- Dociles imitandis 

Turpibus et pravis omnes sumus. Juvenal. 

—“ We are all easily taught to imitate that which 
is base and depraved.”—To be virtuous requires 
an effort. Our nature, if inert or unassisted, will 
slide towards depravity. ■ 

“ The mind of mortals, in perverseness strong. 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong.” 

Docti rationem artis intelligunt, iriiocti voluptatem. 
Quintilian. —“ The learned understand the rea¬ 
son of the art, the unlearned feel the pleasure.”— 
This axiom serves to mark, and particularly in 
painting, the broad distinction between cultivated 
science and natural taste. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam. Horace. —“ Learn¬ 
ing only serves to bring forward the natural force 
of the mind.”—If the mind be devoid of that fiwce, 
then learning is like “ a. lump of marie on a barren 
soil, encumbering what it cannot fertilize.” 
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Dolce cose a vedere, e dolci inganni. Ariosto. —“ Things 
sweet to see, and sweet deceptions."—A phrase 
frequently applied to specious, but deceitful ap¬ 
pearances. 

Dolore affici, sed resutere tamen. Pliny. —“ To be af¬ 
fected by grief, but still to resist it.”—This, that 
finished philosopher observes, is the incumbent 
duty of man. 

Dolus an vhrtus quts in hoste requirat? Virgil_ 

“ Who shall ask of an enemy whether he succeed¬ 
ed by stratagem or by valour ?”—Either mode is 
to be adopted in cases of avowed hostility. The 
only question is, which is most likely to ensure 
success ? 

Dolus versatur in generalihus. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Fraud lurks in loose generalities.”—It is in its 
nature, to deal in broad and general statements, 
without coming to close and tangible assertions ; 
or, in other terms, general propositions, without 
modification, oflen lead to very erroneous conclu¬ 
sions. 

Domini pudet, non servitutis. Seneca. —“ I am ashamed 
of my master, and not of my servitude.”—There 
is no disgrace in obeying those who are worthy of 
command. 

Dominium h possessione coepisse dicitur. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—” Right is said to have its beginning 
from possession.”—This maxim goes to prevent 
the disturbance of titles to estates. But if there 
be proof of record established, it outweighs the 
memory of man, which by the statute 32 Henry 
VIII. is fixed at sixty years. 

Domims providebit. Lat.—“ The Lord will provide.” 
—Motto of the Sc. E. of Glasgow. 

Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos; 

Tempera si fuerint nubila, solus eris. Ovid.— 
“ Whilst you are prosperous you can number many 
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friends; but when the storm comes you are left 
alone.” 

Dormit aliquando jus, moritur nunquam. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ A right sometimes sleeps, but never 
dies.”—A right to land, for instance, it is under¬ 
stood, cannot die. If a man releases his right, it 
is extinguished for the time; but this is to be un¬ 
derstood only of the right of the person making 
the release. * 

Dos est magna parentum virtus. Lat.—The virtue of 
parents is in itself a great portion.”—No inherit¬ 
ance can be more valuable than that of a fair fame 
transmitted from our ancestors. 

Double entendre. Fr.—“ A double meaning.”—It is 
generally used to mark an obscene allusion in 
disguise, or, as the phrase is, wrapt up in clean 
linen. 

Droit d'aubaine. Fr.—“ The right of escheat.”—By 
this law, which expired with the French mo¬ 
narchy, the personal property of every foreigner, 
dying within the king’s dominions, escheated to tlie 
crown. 

Droit des gens. Fr.—“ The law of nations.” 

Droit et avant. Fr.—“ Right and forward.”—The 

motto of V. Sydney. 

Droit el loyal. Fr. ■ “Just and loyal.”—Motto of L. 
Hdntingfield. 

Dubiam salutem qui dat afflictis, negat. Seneca. —“ He 
who holds out a doubtfvd safety to the afflicted, 
denies all hope.” 

- ■ Ducimus autem 

Hos quoqve felives, qui,ferre inconimodavitee, 

Nec jactare jugum, vita didicere magistrd. 

Juvenal.— 

“ We are also to deem those happy, who, from the 
experience of life, have learned to bear its ills, and 
without descanting on their weight.” That expe- 
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rience which leads to resignation and composure, 
leads at the same time to comparative happiness. 

-Ducis ingenium, res 
Adversce nudare solent, celare secundee. 

Horace.— 

“ Misfortunes lay open the skill of a general; pros¬ 
perous circumstances conceal his weakness.”—It is 
Iess«diflicult, for instance, to gain a battle, tlian to 
conduct a retreat. 

Duett amor palrice. Lat.—“ The Jove of my country 
leads me.”—Motto of the Ir. Baron Milford. 

Du fort au foible. Fr.—“ From the strong to the 
weak.” 

Dulce cst desipere in loco. Hor.— “ It is pleasant to 
play the fool in a proper place.”—There are sea¬ 
sons when it is permitted that wisdom may take 
the garb of frivolity, and without incurring any re¬ 
proach. 

Duke et decorum est pro patrid mori. Hor.— “ It is 
pleasing and honourable to die for one’s country.” 
—This is an apophthegm cited in all wars, and in 
all ages. But sound philosophy will confine its ap¬ 
plication to the single case of our country’s being 
attacked. It is certainly honourable to die in re¬ 
pelling such an aggression. 

Dulcis amor palrice, dulce videre suos. Lat. Ovid. — 
“ Dear are the comforts of home, and the society 
of our friends.”—The deeply felt exclamation of 
Ovid, during his exile. 

Dulcis inexperlis cultura potentis amici: 

Expertus meiuit. Hor.—- 

“ Those who are unacquainted with the world take 
pleasure in the intimacy of a great man; those 
who are wiser dread its consequences.”—They 
know the jealousy. .|pid the hazards which attend 
such a connection.'-'^’ 
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“ Untried how sweet a court attendance! 

When tried how dreadful the dependance I” 

Frakcis. 

Dum deliberamiis quando incipiendum, ineiperejam serum 
fit. Quintilian. —“ Whilst we consider when 

we are to begin, it is often too late to act.”—Deli- 
beration protracted is, on some occasions, as dan¬ 
gerous as precipitancy. 

Dum in dubio est animus, paulo memento hue illuc impel- 
litur. Terence.— “ Whilst the mind is in a state 
of uncertainty, the smallest impulse directs it to 
cither side.” 

Dum lego, assentior. Lat.—“ Whilst I read, I assent.” 
—I yield implicitly to the writer’s opinions. I'his 
was used emphatically by Cicero, on reading Plato's 
argument on the immortality of the soul. 

Dum spiro, spero. Lat.—“ Whilst I breathe, I hope." 
—Taken as their motto by the Irish Viscotmt 
Dillon and E. of Whitworth. 

Dum tacent, clamant. Cicero. —“ Their silence speaks 
aloud.”—This is said by the great orator of anti¬ 
quity of the people, under certain circumstances, 
when their curses are “ not loud, but deep.” That 
is the very aspect under w'hich the despot or the 
advocate of terror should most dread the ebullition 
of their rage. 

Dum vires annique smunt, tolerate lahorem; 

Jam veniet tacito curva senecta pede. Ovid. — 
“ Whilst your strength and years permit, you 
should endure and encounter labour; remember 
that crooked age, with silent steps, will soon ar¬ 
rive.” 

Dum vitant stulli vilia, in contraria currunt. Hor.— 
“ When fools seek to avoid one error, they fall into 
its opposite.”—They are ever in extremes. 

Dum vivimus, vivamus. Lat.—“ Whilst we live, let us 
live.”—We only live wl^t we enjoy life : let us 
therefore enjoy it as long as we can. 
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“ Live while you live,” the epicure would say, 

“ And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 

“ Live while you live,” the sacred preacher cries, 

“ And give to God each moment as it flies.” 

Lord, in my views let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 

Doddridge. 

- . - D'un devot souvent au chretien vSrifable, 

La ^stance est deux fois plus longue, a mon avis, 
Que du p6le antarctique au detroit de Davis. 

Boileag. 

—“ The distance between a devotee and a true 
Christian, is often twice as great as that from the 
Southern Pole to Davis’s Streights.”—The differ¬ 
ence between hypocrisy and true devotion is almost 
immeasurable. 

Duos qui sequitur lepores, neutrwm capit. Lat. Prov.— 
“ He who follows two hares is sure to catch nei- 
ther.”'^When the attention of a man is divided be¬ 
tween many objects, he rarely attains any of them. 
He has, according to the English proverb, “ too 
many irons in the fire.” 

Durante bene placito. Lat.—“ During our good plea¬ 
sure.”—By this tenure the judges of this country 
once held their seats, at the will of the sovereign. 
They how hold them more properly, “ Quamdiu se 
bene gesserint, as long as they shall conduct them¬ 
selves wellthat is to say, during life, unless a 
criminal charge shall be made and proved against 
them. 


Durante vkd, Lat.—“ During life.”—A clause in let¬ 
ters patent. 

Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Virgil.— 
“ Hold out and preserve yourselves for better cir¬ 
cumstances.” 'The hope of better times is the 
strongest ^rgunnent which can be used to inspirit 
the drooping Absolution. 
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“ Endure the hardslups of the present state : 

“ Live and reserve yourselves for better fate.” 

DaroEN. 

Durum ! scd leviusfil patientid 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas, Hor.— 

“ It is harsh!—But that which it is impossible to 
correct becomes more light by patience.” 

“ ’Tis hard, but patience must endure, 

“ And soothe the woes it cannot cure.” 

Francis. 

Durum telum necessitas. Lat. Prov.—“ Necessity is a 
hard weapon."—It is dangerous to oppose those 
whom necessity has driven to extremes.—“ Neces¬ 
sity has no law.” 

Dux fcemina facti. Virg.— “ A woman was the leader 
of the deed.”—This is a quotation often used, be¬ 
cause it frequently happens that female spirit takes 
the lead in the greatest enterprises. 


E. 


Ea sub oculis posita negUgimus; proximorum incuriosi, 
longinqua sectamur. Pliny. —“ We neglect the 
things which are placed before our eyes, and, re¬ 
gardless of what is within our reach, we pursue 
whatever is remote.”—This is frequently and pro¬ 
perly applied to the rage for visiting foreign coun¬ 
tries, in those who are absolutely unacquainted with 
their own; 

“ Abroad to see wonders the traveller goes, 

“ And neglects the fine things which lie under his 
nose.” 

Eau benite de cour. Fr.—“ The holy water of the 
court.”—i. c. Court promises. 

— ■' ' ■—Elbe il migiiore 

De' miei giorni la patria., Ital. Metas.—“ 1 de¬ 
voted to my country the best of my life.’** 
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Ecce homo. Lat.—“ Behold the man.” 

EJfodiunlur opes irritamenta rmlorum. Lat.- “ Kiclies, 
the provocatives to evil, are dug out of the bowels 
of the earth.”—Men seek with intinite toil that 
gold, which, being either coveted or misapplied, is 
productive of almost every sublunary mischief. 

E fiamma ■ cibum petere. Terence. —“ To get one’s 
bread out of the fire.”—'fo obtain a livelihood by 
the most desperate means. 

T.yyva irapa ^arri. Gr. Engudparad’atc .—“Promise 
is near mischief.”—This was the saying of Thales, 
one of the seven Sages of Greece. Nothing can 
lead into greater hazard than premises hastily and 
incautiously made. 

Ego consuetudinem sermonis vocaho consetisum cruditu- 
rum: sicut vivendi, consensum bo7iorum. Lat. Quin- 
TiLiANiis.—“ I consider as the rule of language the 
style of the learned; as the rule of life the manners 
of the good.”* 

Ego et Rex mens. Lat.—“ I and my king.”—This in¬ 
solent transposition is attributed to Cardinal VVol- 
SEY. It is sometimes quoted to mark an extraor¬ 
dinary instance of impertinent assumption. 

——Ego si risi quod ineptus 

Pastillos Rufillus olet—lividus et niordax videar. 

Hou. 

—“ If I smile at the perfumes with which Rufillus 
is scented, must I be therefore regarded as envious 
or ill-natured?”—If, as a satirist, I lash the knave 
or coxcomb, shall my honest indignation be set 
down to the score of malice ? 

Ego spempretio non emo. Terence. —“ I do not buy 
hope with money.”—I do not purchase expectation 
at so dear a rate. 

Ekett fugaces, Ppg^s^e, Posthume, 

Labuntur.M^^Pec pietas moram 
Rugis et i0td)$0senectce 
Afferet indondUeque morti. Hor. 
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“ Alas! Posthnmus, our years are few and fleeting, 
nor can even piety delay the wrinkles of approach¬ 
ing age, or the progress of resistless death.’’ 

Eheu ! quam hrevibus, percunt tngcnlia caitsis ! CtAU- 
DiAN. Alas! by what slight means are great 
aifairs brought to destruction.” 

“ What great events from trifling causes spring! ” 

Elegit. Law Lat.—" He has chosen.”—A judicial writ 
directed to the sheriflT, empowering him to seize for 
damages recovered. 

EUge cum, cujus tibi placuit el vita el oralio. Seneca. 
“ Choose that man whose Zj/e, as well as eloquence, 
yon can approve.”—Uo not be misled by a specious 
harangue, but consider whether the conduct of the 
speaker through life has been such as to attach 
weight and respect to his opinions. 

E meglio un boon amico, chc cento 2 >urenti. Ital.— 
“ Better is one good friend than a hundred rela¬ 
tives.”* 

E meglio un uovo oggi, chc una gallina domani. Ital.— 
“ An egg to-day is better than a hen to-morrow.”* 

Empta dolore docet experienlia. Lat. Prov.—“ Expe¬ 
rience bought by suffering is instructive.”—Some¬ 
what a-kin to this is our Proverb.—“ Experience 
bought is good, if not too dear.” 

En amour comme en amitib 

Un tiers souvent nous emburasse, Fr.—“ In love as 
well as in friendship a third person is often'an un¬ 
welcome intruder.”* 

En barbette. Fr. Milit. Term.—Said of a battery when 
the cannon are higher than the breast-wall. 

En donner d garder. Fr.—“ To give a man something 
to keep.”—To palm upon him an absurd story..* 

En Dieu cst ma fiance. Fr.—“ IumGS)# is. my trust.”— 
“ Motto of the Ir. E. of CASiiiiSfiffON. 
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Enfans perdus. Fr.—“ Lost children.”—^Those troops 
which are stationed at the advanced or dangerous 
posts, in English termed the forlorn hope of die 
army. 

Enfant gdte, Fr.—“ A spoiled child.” 

Enfant trouve. Fr.—“ A foundling.” 

Enfermer le loup dans la hergerie. Fr. Prov.—“ To 
shvt up the wolf in the sheepfold.”—Metaphori¬ 
cally, to patch up a disease. 

Enfilade. Fr. Milit. Term.—“ A row.”—Where a bat¬ 
tery is placed so that it can fire along a pass, it is 
said to enfilade that pass. The troops within its 
range are enfiladed. 

En fiAte. Fr.—A large vessel is said to be en flute 
when she carries only her upper tier of guns; her 
hold being filled with stores.—She is then only a 
transport of greater force. 

En grace affie. Fr.—“ On grace depend.”—Motto of 
the E. of Cardigan. 

En habiles gens Fr.—“ Like able men.” 

En la roseje Jleuris. Fr.—“ I flourish in the rose.” 
Motto of the D. of Richmond. 

En masse. Fr.—“ In a body.”— En foule. —“ In a 
crowd." 

En parole je vis. Fr.—“ I live in the word.”—Motto 
of L. Stowell. 

En pleinjour. Fr.—“ In open day.” 

En revanche. Fr.—“ In return.”—To make amends or 
requital. 

En suivant la ve'rite. Fr.—“ In following truth."— 
Motto of the E. of Portsmouth. 

Entre chien et loup. Fr.—“ Between dog and wolf.”— 
Twilight. It is likewise applied to a man of dubi- 
' ous (jhar^cter, or who, according to the familiar 
phrase, ^ neither one thing nor the other. We say 
in ^tween hawk and buzzard,”* 
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Entre deux feux, —Fr.—“ Between two fires.*’* 

Entre deux vins. Fr.—“ Between two wines.”—Neither 
absolutely drunk nor sober—^half seas over. 

Entre nous. Fr.—“ Between ourselves. 

En vkillissant on devientplus fou et plus sage. — Roche- 
poucAOLT.—“ When men grow old, they become 
more foolish and more wise.”—At that pSriod of 
life, some obstinate follies are found to have stricken 
deeper root, whilst others have been stunted by the 
lapse of time and by experience. 

Eodem collyrio mederi omnibus. Lat.—“ To cure all 
by the same salve.”—To play the quack, and 
vend a panacea, or a pretended remedy for all dis¬ 
orders. 

Eo instanti. Lat.—“ At that instant.” 

Eo magis prcefulgehat quod non videbatur. Tacitus.— 
“ He shone with the greater splendour, because he 
was not seen.”—This expression is used by the his¬ 
torian when speaking of the statue of a great man, 
which was invidiously removed from the view of a 
popular procession.—It is not improperly employed 
in speaking of a retired statesman, who may live in 
the endeared recollection of the people, though 
withdrawn from their immediate notice. 

Epicuri de grege porcum. Lat.—“ A swine of the 
herd of Epicure.”—A man addicted to sensual 
pleasures.* ■ t 

Equiiis et quoquejam migravit ah aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana. 

Hor. 

“ Our gentry no longer receive any pleasure through 
the ear, and relish only delusive shows, and ba;qren 
pomp.” 

“ For now our nobles too are 
“ Neglect the sense, but love thi'^piint^ttcene." 
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liripuit ccbIo fttlmen, sceptrumquc tyrannis. Lat.— 
“ He snatched the thunder from Heaven, and the 
sceptre from tyrants.”—This was the exergue of 
a medal struck in honor of the late Ur. Benjamin 
Franklin, when ambassador from the United 
States to France. The allusion is to his discovery, 
that the electrical fire and that of ligiitning are ab¬ 
solutely the same, and to the eminent share which 
he Had in establishing the independence of America, 
his native country, 

E se finxit velut araneus. Lat.—“ He spun from him¬ 
self like a spider.”—He had nothing to depend ou 
but liis own resources. 

Espirance en Dieu. Fr.—“ Hope in God.”—I'lie 

motto of the D. of Northumberland and E. 
Beverley. 

Esprit de Corps. Fr.—“ The spirit of the body.”— 
That zeal for mutual honor which pervades every 
collective body, such as the gentlemen of the 
army, the bar, &c. 

Esprit fori, A free-thinker. 

Essayez. Fr.—“ Try.”—Motto of L. Dundas. 

Esse quam videri malim, Lat.—“ I should wish to 
he rather than to seem.” — 1 would rather be 
in fact estimable, than merely be regarded as 
such by the world.—Motto of the Ir. E. Win- 

XERTON. 

Est denmm vera felkitas, felicitate digrmm videri. 
Pliny.— “ The real felicity is in appearing to be 
worthy of that felicity which you have attained.”— 
That splendour which is obtained by dark and tor¬ 
tuous ways extorts no respect. On worldly great- 
• ness it is character that stamps the value. 

- j.. — Est Me 

Est ubi vis,smmus si tenon deficit ceqms, 
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“ It is here, (Happiness) it is any where, if an 
equal mind be not wanting to you.” 

“ True happiness is to no spot confin’d. 

If you preserve a firm and equal mind ; 

’Tis here, ’tis tliere, 'tis every where.” 

Kst modus in rebus; sunt certi denique Jines, 

Quos ultra cilraque nequit consistere rectum.* 

Hok.— 

“ There is a medium in all tilings. There are 
certain limits, beyond or at this side of which pro¬ 
priety cannot exist.”—’I’his is a very popular quo¬ 
tation ; it is used to illustrate the position, that 
every virtue consists in the middle. Thus gene¬ 
rosity is the middle virtue, of which avarice and 
prodigality constitute the two extremes. 

Eslne Dei sedes nisi terra el ponlus et aer 

Et caelum et virtue ? Superos quid quaerimus 
ultra ? 

Jupiter est, quodcunque tides, quocunque moveris. 

Lucan.— 

“ Is there any other seat of the Divinity than the 
earth, the sea, the air, the heavens, and virtue; 
why do we seek the Gods beyond ? He is what¬ 
ever you see ; he is wherever you move.”—This 
passage is often quoted as containing a sublime 
idea of the Deity, though falling from the pen of a 
heathen. 

Esto perpetua. Lat.—“ Be thou perpetual.”—May 
this institution be permanent. Last words of the 
celebrated Paoh Sarpi, speaking of his country 
(Venice.) 

Esto quod esse videris. Lat.—“ Be what you seem to 
be.” —Motto of L. Sondes. 

Esto, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. Juv.— 
“ Be, as many in the world now are, rich to your¬ 
self, and poor to your friends.” 

ron 
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Est profecto Deus, qui qua nos gerimus auditque el 
videt ; 

Neque id verum existimo, quod vulgo dicitur, 
Fortuna humana jingit aptatque, ut lubet, 

Lat.— 

“ There is certainly a God who sees and hears all 
that we do: I cannot believe that which is ordina¬ 
rily said, that Fortune makes and unmakes all 
human affairs at pleasure.”—This is one of the 
numerous testimonies borne by the heathen writers 
to the existence of a First Cause. Their own 
mythology they consider, of course, as merely al¬ 
legorical. 

Est proprium stuUitice aliorum cernere vitia, ohlivisci 
suorum. Ciceeo.— “ It is the peculiar faculty of 
fools, to discern the faults of others, at the same 
time that they forget their own.” 

—- 'Est qucedam. jkre voluptas. 

Expktur lacrymis, egeriturque dolor. Ovid.— 
“ There is a certain pleasure in weeping; grief 
finds in tears both a satisfaction and a cure.”— 
There is, as Siiakspeake has it, “ a luxury in 
griefand those know not the workings of the 
human heart, who attempt the task of consolation, 
before the first bursts of anguish shall have found 
free vent. 

Est quoddam prodire terms si non datur ultra. 

Horace.— 

“ It is something to proceed thus far, if it be not 
permitted to go fardier.”—That industry is to be 
approved which advances in a certain degree, 
though it fails of its proposed object. 

Est quoque cunctarum novitas carissima rerum. 

Ovid.— 

“ Novelty is the most delightful of all things.”— 
It is the constant pursuit of the “ idly busy,” who 
constitute «o large a portion of mankind. 

Esurienti ne occurras, Lat.—“ Do not encounter a 
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hungry man.”—Risk not a contest with desperate 
necessity. 

Et catera. Lat.—“ And the rest.”—This, it may be, 
observed, is an incorrect phrase ; for the copulative 
is included in cater a. 

Et credis cineres cvrare sepultos? Viao.—“ Do you 
think that the ashes of the dead are to be affected 
by the affairs or passions of the living?” 

Et denis et'pretium recti. Lat.—“ The ornament and 
the reward of virtue.”—Motto of the D. of Graf¬ 
ton and L. Southampton. 

Etenhn omnes artes, qua ad hwmanitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cog- 
natione quddam inter se coatinentur. Cic. pro 
Archia. —“ All the arts which belong to ptdished 
life are held together by some common tie, and 
connected, as it were, by some intimate relation.” 
—Such, for instance, is the relation between Paint¬ 
ing, Poetry, and Music. 

Et erral longemed quidem sentenlia 

Qui imperium credit gravius esse aut stabilius, 

Vi quod Jit, quam illud quod amicitid adjungitur. 

Terence.— 

“ It is a great error, according to my opinion, in 
those who believe that a government is more firm, 
or more assured, when it is supported by force, 
that wlicn it exists by kindness and voluntary obe¬ 
dience.”—In governments, which exist by the mere 
effect of force and violence, there can be no cer¬ 
tainty of duration. 

Et genus et formam regina pecunia donut, Horace. 
—“ All-powerful monpy gives both birth and 
beauty.” 

Et genus et proavos, et qua non fecimus ipsr, 

Vix ea nostra voco. Ovi».— 

For birth and ancestry, and \y^t we have not 
ourselves achieved, we can scarcSIy call our own.” 
—This is frequently employed as a just satire on 
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the pride of birth, when not sustained by personal 
achievements. 

Et genus et virlus, nisi cum re, vilior algd est. 

Horace.— 

“ Both virtue and birth, unless sustained by riches, 
are held more cheap than the sea-weed.”—This, 
and the preceding maxim, have equally been con¬ 
secrated by time and truth. 

Eliaiii fortes tiros suhitis terreri. Tacitus. —“ Even 
bold men are to be shaken by sudden events.”— 
Events that are unforeseen will sometimes ruffle 
the most even temper, and disturb the firmest 
mind. The strongest mind is not proof against 
the influence of surprise. 

Etiam oblivisci quod scis, interdum expedit. Svrus.— 
“ It is sometimes expedient to forget what you 
know.”—It is useful to dissemble, and to withhold 
even the positive knowledge of facts when one has 
to deal with an artful adversary. 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere versus. Hon.—“ And 
to return verses which have been ill-formed to the 
anvil.” —Such is the wise recommendation of 
this great poet. Modern writers in general 
are too indolent to have recourse to this species of 
forgery. 

Et meet, si quid loqmr audiendum, 

Vocis accedet bona pars. Hor.— 

” And if any opinion of mine is worthy of atten¬ 
tion, it shall be given freely in his favour.” 

Et mihires, non me rebus, submitters Conor. Hob. —“ I 
endeavour to make circumstances submit to me, 
not to submitmyself to circumstances.”—This line 
describes very strongly a mind where firmness and 
vigour are united. 

Et minimcB vires frangere quassa valent. Ovid, dc 
Tristibus. —“ A little force will break that which 
has been cracked before.”—When a man’s spirits 
are once broken, he is afterwards easily subdued 
by the slightest occurrence. 
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Et nail natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis, Virg.— 
“ And the children of our children, and those who 
shall be born of them.”—These things we shall feel 
and remember, and our “ nati natorum, &c.—our 
prosperity to the latest period. 

Et nos quoque tela sparsimus, Lat.—“ And w-e too 
have flung our weapons.”—Motto of E. Moira. 

———Et Pliceho digna heuti, 

Qii'ique siii memores alios fecere merendo : 

Omnibus his nived cinguntur tempora vittd. 

ViRO. 

“ Those who spoke things worthy of Phoebus 
(the inspiring God), and those who made men re¬ 
collect them for their deserts,—all have their tem¬ 
ples bound with a snow-white ribbon.”—The poet 
IS describing Elysium ; and he assigns this as a 
distinctive mark to the poetic instructors, and to 
the benefactors of mankind. 

-Et (jure sibi quisque timebat 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. Virg. 
—“ And what each man feared for himself was 
easily borne, when it was turned to the destruction 
of a single wretch!”—The circumstance to which 
the poet alludes is this—one man out of an army 
was to be sacrificed; the lot being drawn, each 
man cheerfully submitted to the decision which re¬ 
moved his individual apprehensions. Such is 
human nature. 

Et quiescenti agendum est, et agenti quiescejidum est. 
Seneca. —“ The active should occasionally rest, 
and the inactive should apply to labour.”—The 
mind, as well as the body, requires alternate action 
and repose. 

Et qui nolunt oceidere quenquam, 

Posse volmt, Jovenai,.— 

“ Even those who do not wish to kill a man, are 
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willing to have that power.”—Such is the spirit of 
ambition in the human mind, that even those 
wish for a control over their equals, who are least 
likely to abuse their power. 

Eire pauvre sans etre lihre, c’est le pire etat ou I'homme 
puisse tomber. Rousseau. —“ To be poor without 
being 41 : 66 , is the worst state into which man can 
fall.’’—Poverty and slavery united, certainly form 
the worst condition of human existence. 

Etre sur un grand pied dans le monde. Fr. Prov.— 
“ To be on a great foot (or footing) in the world.” 
—This proverb originated at tht time when a man’s 
rank was known by the size of his shoes. Those of 
a prince measured two feet and a half—a plain cit 
was allowed only twelve inches. 

Et sic de similihus. Lat. “ And so of the like.”— 
What is said of this will apply to every thing 
similar. 

Et vitam impendere vero. Lat.—“ Keep the truth 

at the hazard of life.”—Motto of L. Holland. 
Vitam impendere vero was likewise prefixed by 
J. J. Rousseau to his works, and the end 
which he proposed or pretended to propose 
himself.* 

Ex ahusu non arguitur ad usum. Lat. Law lyfaxim.— 
“ No argument can be drawn from the abuse of 
a thing against its use.”—If a principal or prac¬ 
tice be perverted from its right meaning or end, 
no solid argument against either can be drawn 
from'such perversion. We have heard of debtors 
made the 'victims of personal spleen by their cre¬ 
ditors ; but it would not be fair to argue, on this 
ground alone, against the practice of imprisonment 
for debt. 

Ex cathedra. Lat.—“ From the chair,”—an ordi¬ 

nance, ex eathedrA, pronounced from high au¬ 
thority. 
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Exceptio prohat regulam. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ The 
exeception proves the existence of the rule.” 

Excerpta. Lat.— “ Extracts.”— Abridged passages 

taken from a work. 

Excesms in jure reprohalur. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Al* 
excess is condemned by the law.”—Wliatevcr the 
law ordains must be withitf aibc rules of*rcason. 
Thus the law awards liberal, but it by no n'.can.s 
allows excessive damages, 

Excilari non hehesetre. Lat.—“ To be spirited, not in¬ 
active.”—Mol^ofL. Walsinouam. 

Ex concesso. Lat.—“ From what has been granted.” 
—Arguments, ex concesso, from admiswions made 
by an adversary. 

Exensatio non petitafil accusatio manifesta. Lat. —“An 
exculpation not' called for betrays the guilt of him 
who makes it.”* 

Ex curid. Lat.—■“ Out of court.” 

Ex dehito justitite, Lat.—“ From what is due to jus¬ 
tice.” 

Ex delicto. —Lat.—“ From the crime.” 

Exeat aula qui null esse pius. Lucret. —“ Let him who 
will be good retire from the court.”—The satirists 
of very early days have noticed courts as hot beds 
of immorality. 

Exegi monumentum cereperennius. Horace.— “I have 
completed a monument more lasting than brass.”— 
This phrase is justly applied by the poet tohisown 
works. " 

Exemplo plus quam ratione vivimus. Lat.—•“ We live 
more by gxaraple than by reason.”—Most men 
actTather upon the precedents set by others, in like 
cases, than on their individual judgment. Those 
who are high in place and auUiortty, should there¬ 
in 
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fore be cautious as to the nature of the example 
which they hold forth to others. 

Kxcmplo quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi 

Displicet auctori. Juvenal. 

“ Whatever is committed from a bad' example is 
displeasing even to its author.”—We hate those 
faults in others, of which we have ourselves set the 
ex'4mplc. 

Ex facto jus oritur. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ The law 
arises out of the fact.”—Until the fact be settled, 
the law cannot apply. 

Ex fide fm-tis. Lat. — “ Strong through faith.”—Motto 
of E. Beauchamp. 

Exigui numero, sed hello viridei virtus. Viro.—“ Small 
in number, but of tried and war-proof valour.”—A 
quotation not seldom resorted to, for the purpose 
of encouraging the smaller number to resist the 
greater force. 

Ex mero moiu. Lat.—“ From a mere motion."— 

From a man’s own free will withotit suggestion 
or constraint. This formula is sometimes insert¬ 
ed in charters and letters patent, as a "bar to ex¬ 
ceptions, signifying that the king acted from his 
own free will, and was not abused by false sug¬ 
gestions. 

Ex necessitate ret. Lat.— “ From the necessity of 
the case.”—Arising from the urgency of circum¬ 
stances. 

Ex nihUo nihil Jit. Lat.—“ Nothing can come of no¬ 
thing.”—No beneficial result can be expected 
where tlm Jbasi# is unsolid. " 

Ex officio. Lat.^—“ By^|firtue of his office.”—As a 
matter of duty. 

Ex parte. Lat.—“ On one side.” Ex parte evi¬ 

dence,—that testimony which, as before a grand 
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jury, is delivered only on the side of the prosecu¬ 
tion. 

Ex. pede Herculcm. Lat.—“ Judge of the size of the 
statue of Hercules from that of the foot.”—Decide 
upon the whole from the specimen which is fur¬ 
nished. 

Experimentum crucis, Lat.—“ The expcripnent of 

the cross.”—A bold and decisive experiment. 
The original use of this phrase has escaped re¬ 
collection. It is variously said to be a cross or 
direction-post, for the guidance of others—or 
a sort of torture where truth has been elicited 
by force. 

Ejperto crede. Vihg.— “ Believe one who has expe¬ 
rience enough to justify his opinion.” 

Expertus metuit. Horace. —“ The man who has expe¬ 
rience dreads it.”—The original application was to 
the friendship of the great. The phrase however 
is often and variously applied. 

Et facere et pali foriiu, Rmnanum est. Li “ It is 
tlie characteristic of a Roman to act y d suffer 
bravely.” 

Kxercilatio optimus cst magister- Lat.—“ Exercise is 
the best instructor.” 


Explorant adversa viros. Perque aspera duro 
Nititur ad laudem virtue interrita clivo. 

SiLius Italicus.— 
“ Adversity tries men ; and virtue struggles after 
fame regardless of the adverse heights.”—^The first 
part of this quotation refers Ho an axiom which is 
universaUy admitted. 

Expressa nocent, non expreSsa non nocent. Lat. Jus. 
AwTia.—“ What is expressed may be hurtful, what 
is not expressed cannot do an injury (in con- 
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tracts).”—We must avoid saying more than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. * 

Jij.rprcssio unius esi exclusio allcrkis. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ The naming of one man is the exclusion of the 
other.” 

Expression facit cessare taciturn, Lat. Law Maxim.— 
A matter expressed, causes that to cease which 
otherwise, by intendment of law, would have been 
imjdied.”—An express covenant qualifies the ge¬ 
nerality of the law, and restrains it from going far- 
■ ther than is warranted by the agreement of the par¬ 
ties. 

Ex quovis ligno non jit Mercurlus. Lat Prov.—“ A 
Mercury is not to be curved out of every wood.”— 
This corresponds with the homely proverb—“ You 
cannot make a silk purse,” &c. 

Ex tempore. J^at.—“ Out of hand—without delay, or 
loss of tunc.” 

Extinctus amahilur idem. Hoa.—“ The same man 

when dead shall be beloved.”—Envy pursuc.s the 
living. No man can expect to share the full ho¬ 
nours which are due to merit, until after his de- 

Extremis meiUs, extrema remedia. Lat.—“ To desper¬ 
ate evils desperate remedies.”* 

Ex vngue leonem. Lat.—“ You may know the lion by 
his chaw.”—Metaphorically, applied to a detached 
specimen, in which the hand of a master is recog¬ 
nisable.* 

Ex uno dhcc omnes. Lat.—“ From one you may learn 
all.”—From this specimen you may judge of the re¬ 
mainder. 

Eirica or Viva. Ital.—“ Long may live.”—A cheering 
expression.—Huzza! * 
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Fahersuce fortunce. Lat.—“ Tlic architect of his owi. 
fortune.” 

Facetiarum apud preepotenies in longtim memoriu esi. 
Tacitus. —“ The powerful -hold in deep remem¬ 
brance an ill-timed pleasantry.”—It is dangerous 
to sport with the feelings of the great. An 
unlucky jest has often been construed into a 
crime, by a despotic sovereign, or an arbitrary 
government. 

——- Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen, qualis dccet esse sororum. 

Ovid.— 

“ The face vs'as not the same with all. It was not 
however materially different; the resemblance was 
such as should ajipear between sisters.”—These 
lines which were originally used to express a family 
likeness, are now employed to mark those political 
circumstances, which from their similitude bespeak 
the same political parent. 

Facile est inventis addere. Lat.—“ It is easy to add 
to things already invented.’’—This is a maxim 
frequently quoted abroad, in order to vilify the 
English genius. But leaving our original inven¬ 
tions out of the question, every unprejudiced man 
will allow, that the improvements which tliis 
country has made, have incalculably outvalued 
the hints which, in some particular cases, we have 
borrow’ed. 

Facile omnes cum valemus recta Sonsilia 

Aigrotis damns. Tu si hie sis aliter senti^, 

; Terence. 

“'Vfe can all, when we are well, give good counsel 
to the sick. Were you in my place, you would 
feel otherwise.”—We think and feel for others dif- 
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ferently from what we should do for ourselves were 
we in a similar situation. 

Facile princeps. Lat.—“ The admitted chief.”—The 
first man without dispute. 

- Facilis descensus Averni. 

Sed recocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hi(i. labor, hoc opus cst. Virgil.— 

“ The descent into hell is easy; but to recall your 
steps, and re-ascend to the upper skies, forms the 
difficulty and the labour.”—The poet speaks of the 
descent of jEneas into the infernal regions. In its 
general application, it means tha't it is much easier 
for a man to get into, than to extricate himself 
from, any difficulty or danger. 

- Facilius crescit quam inchoatur dignitas. La- 

BERius.—“ It is more easy to obtain an accession 
of dignity, than to acquire it in the first instance.” 
— It is with respect, as with opulence; the first be¬ 
ginnings of both are difficult, but each is afterwards 
easily increased. 

Facinus quos inquinat eequat. Lucan. — 

“ Those whom guilt stains, it equals.”—The ex¬ 
pression is nervous and happy. Nothing can be 
so great a leveller as the mutual consciousness of 
criminality. 

Facinus majoris ahollce. Juvenal. —“ The crime ol' a 
higher robe.”—A crime committed by a philoso¬ 
pher of graver character. The aholla was a cloak 
worn by philosophers, and sometimes by military 
men. 

Fagon de parler. Fr.—“ A manner of speaking.”— 
C’estma fagon de parler. —“It is the mode in which 
I choose to express myself.” 

Fac simile. Lat.—“ Do the like.”—A close imitation. 
An engraved resemblance of a man’s hand-writing, 
&c. 
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f'(ex populi Lat.—“ The dregs of the people.”—Con¬ 
temptuously applied to the lower classes. 

Faire le bcc. Fr.—“ To make the bill.”—To instruct a 
m:m in what he is to say.* 

Faire Ic diahle a qwUre. Fr.—“ To play the vtry 
devil.”* 

Faire le pendant. Fr.—“ To be the counterpart.”* 

Faire mon devoir. Fr.—“ To do my duty.”—Motto of 
the Ir. E. of Roden. 

Faire sans dire. Fr.- “ To act without ostentation.”— 
The niotto of the E. of Ilchester. 

Fallacia alia aliam trudit. Terence. —“ One impos¬ 
ture or fallacy succeeds to another.”—This can be 
applied to nothing with more pro 2 )riety than to the 
various methods by which philosophers pretend to 
explain the operations of nature : one system suc¬ 
ceeds to another; ask not which is the true one, Init 
which is the most fashionable.* 

Fallentis semita vitse. Horace. —“ The deceitful path 
of life.” 

Fallit eniin vitium, specie virtutis el umbra. 

Cum sit triste habitu—vultuque et veste sevcrum. 

JuvEN.\L.— 

“ Vice can deceive under the shape and shadow of 
Virtue, when sad and severe in its dress and coun¬ 
tenance.”—Such are the garb and appearance which 
are generally w'orn by profound hypocrisy. 

Fallitur egregio quisquis sub principe credit 

Servitium. Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio. Claudian.- - 

“ That man is deceived who thinks it slavery to 
live under an excellent prince. Never did liberty 
appear in a more gracious form, than under a pious 
king.”—This once was poetic incense offered to an 
emperor. It is now quoted as an axiom .by the 
advocates for absolute monarchy. 
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Falsus honor juvat ct metidax infamia terret 

Quern nisi mendosum el viendacem ? Hor.— 

“ False honour aids, and calumny deters, none but 
the vicious and the liar.”—The man of spirit and 
integrity will equally despise the encomium and the 
aspersion which are founded upon falsehood. 

“ False honours please, and false reports disgrace, 

“ And trouble, whom ? The vicious and the base.” 

I'amcB damna majora, quum (jua‘ esslimaripussint Li\yy. 
—“ The injury done to character is so great, that 
it cannot possibly be estimated.”—He who “ robs 
me of my good name—makes me so poor indeed,” 
that 1 never can have a full measure of reparation. 

Fames cs ioptimtis coquus. Lat.—“ Hunger is the best 
of all cooks.” 

Fare — fac. Lat.-—“ Speak—do.”—Motto ,of the Sc. 
Baron Fairfax. 

Far di necessitd virtu. Ital.—“ To make a virtue of ne¬ 
cessity.”* 

Fari qiue sentiat. Lat.—“ To speak what he may 
think.”—The motto of the E. of Orfobd. 

Fas esi ct ah hoste doecri. Lat.—“ It is fair to derive 
instruction even from an enemy.”—He who notices 
the mistakes of a foe, gains thence a lesson of ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Fastidientis est stomachi muUa degustare. Seneca. — 
“ It proves a squeamish stomach to taste of many 
things.”— A weak appetite, taken in any sense, is 
only to be allured by variety. 

Fata volcntcm ducunt, nolentem trahunt. Lat.—“ The 
fates lead the willing, and drag the unwilling.”— 
—This accords only with the Pagan and Maho¬ 
metan doctrine of predestination. 

Fata obstant. Lat.—“ The fates oppose it.”—It is in 
the destiny of things that the matter should be 
otherwise settled. 
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Faletur facinus is qui judicium fugit. Lat. Law Maxinj. 
—“ He confesses his crime, who flies from judg¬ 
ment.”—His flight is a tacit admission of his guilt. 

Favcte Unguis. Lat—“ Favour by your tongues.”— 
Give attention whilst the business proceeds. A 
solemn admonition repeatedly given whilst the su¬ 
perstitious rites of the Romans were in the act of 
being performed. 

Fax mentis, incendium gloria. Lat.—“ The torch ot 
the mind is the flame of glory.”—Motto of the Ir. 
E. of Granaed. 

Felices ter et amplius 

duos irrupta tenet copula,, nee, malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 

Supremd citius solvet amor die. Hor.— 

“ Happy and thrice happy are those who enjoy an 
uninterrupted union, and whose love, unbroken by 
evil complaints, will not dissolve until the last day.” 
—There is no happiness on earth exceeding that of 
reciprocal satisfaction in a conjugal state. 

“ Thrice happy they whose hearts are ty’d 
In Love’s mysterious knot so close. 

No strife, no quarrels can divide. 

And only death, fell death can loose.” 

Felicitas multos liahet amicos. Lat.—“ Happiness has 
many friends.”—All men court the intercourse of 
the prosperous. 

Felicitas nutrix est iracundice. Lat. Prov.—“ Prosperity 
is the nurse of anger.”—It leads men to indulge 
their passions and forget themselves. 

Felix quern faciunt aliena pericula cautnm! Lat.— 
“ Happy are they who can learn prudence from the . 
danger of others! ”—As they do not purchase it by 
personal suffering. 

Felix qui nihil debet. Lat.—“ Happy is the man who 
owes nothing.” 
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Felix qui potuit renm cognoscere causas. Vikgii,.— 
“ Happy is the man who is skilled in tracing eifects 
up to ^eir causes.” 

Felo dc se. Law Term.—“A felon of himself.”—A 
person of sound mind who voluntarily puts an end 
to his existence. 

Femme couverte, Fr.—“ A covered or married wo¬ 
man.” 

Femme sole. Fr.—“ A spinster—a woman unmarried.” 

Ferce naturce. Lat.—“ Of a wild nature.”—This phrase 
is generally used to describe those animals which, 
being of a wild and savage nature, are the common 
property of all. Tame animals, on the other hand, 
wliich are the absolute property of man, are called 
mansneta, from manui assueta, “ accustomed to the 
hand,” or domitee naturce, “ of a tame and subdued 
nature.” 

Fere libenter homines id quod volunt credunt, Cjssar.— 
“ Men generally believe with willingness that which 
they wish to be true.” 

Ferme orne'e. Fr.—“ A decorated farm.”—A farm in 
which, though ormament be introduced, its useful 
purposes are not overlooked. 

Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris, 

Vieinumque pecus grandius uher habet. Ovid. 
—“ The crop is always greater in the lands of an¬ 
other, and the cattle of our neighbour are deemed 
more productive than our own.”—Such is the na¬ 
ture of man; most persons are of opinion, that 
they have not their proper ^are in the goods of 
Fortune. 

Ferio, fereris. Lat.—“ Bear and you will be forborne.” 

—Forgive and you will be forgiven; or, if you expect 

assistance you must give it.* 
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Festina lenle, Augustus C«saiu— “ Hasten slowly.” 
—•Do not let impetuosity betray you into impru¬ 
dence. Motto of E, Fingal and Lords Dunsany 
and Louth. 

Fcstinare "oret, nocet et cunctatio scepe; 

Tempore quceque suo qui facit, tile sapit. 

Ovid.— 

“ It is injurious to hasten, and delay also fre¬ 
quently injurious. The man is wise, who does 
every thing in its proper time.”—The prudent man 
will equally avoid the extremes of tardiness and of 
precipitation. 

Festinatio tarda cst. Lat.—“ Haste is slow.”—Precipi¬ 
tancy seldom attains its object. 

Festinal decurrere velox 

Flosculus angmtcE, miserceque brevissima vitce 
Portia : dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, puellus 
Poscimus, obrepil non intellccta senectus, 

Juvenal.— 

“ The flower of our short-lived existence fades 
rapidly into decline; its course is speedily termi¬ 
nated;—whilst we drink, and call for garlands, for 
perfumes, and for girls, old age steals upon us by 
surprise.”—No other explanation of this serious 
admonition is necessary, than to say that the Ro¬ 
mans wore wreaths of roses, and were perfumed 
at their banquets. 

Fete champetre. Fr.—“ A rural feast.”—An entertain¬ 
ment, with rustic sports, given in the open air. 

Fiat. Lat.—“ Let it be one.”—A word used to sig¬ 
nify a peremptory and decisive order. 

Fiat jusiitia, mat ccelum. Lat.—"Let justice be done 
though the heavens may fall.”—Though ruin should 
ensue, let justice take its course. 

Fiat lux, Lat.—“ Let there be light.” 
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Fkta voluptatis causa sit proxima veris, Hor. —“ Let 
the feigned source of pleasure be as near as possi¬ 
ble to tlie true.”—This is a judicious advice to 
poets. In indulging the imagination, let not the 
departure be too great from probability. 

Fide ct amorc. Lat.—“ By faith and love.”—Motto ol' 
the M. of Hertford. 

Fide el jbJuciii. —Lat.—' Ly faith and confidence.”— 
Motto of the Sc. E. of ItosEBERRY. 

Fide et foriitudine. Lat.—“ By faith and fortitude.”— 
Motto of the E. of Essex. 

Fidei cotinda crux. Lat.—The cross is the touch¬ 
stone of faith.”—Motto of die Earls of Clarendon 
and Jersey. 

Fldeli cerla merers. Lat.—“ Tlie faithful are certain of 
their reward.”—Motto of L. Borinodon. 

Fidelis ad urnam. Lat.—“ Faithful to the ashes.”— 
Motto of the Ir. Baron Sunderlin. 

Fidelilc est de Dieu. Fr.—“ Fidelity is of God.”— 
Motto of the Ir. V. Powerscourt. 

Fidcliter. Lat.—“Faithfully.”—Mottoofthc Sc.Baron 
Banff. 

Fide, non armis. Lat.—“ By faith, not by arms.”— 
Motto of L. Gambier. 

Fides probata coronal. Lat.—“ Approved faith crowns.” 
—Motto of the Sc. E. of Marciimont. 

Fdes sit pptes auctorem. Lat.—“ Lebathe faith be with 
the author.”.^^ phrase ofte^used, when a writer, 
citing a,supposed fact, chooses to cast the responsi¬ 
bility on the person who had previously given it to 
the public. 

Fidus et audax. Lat.—“ Faithful and intrepid.”— 
Motto of the Ir. Baron Lismoee. 
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Fieri facias. Law Lat.—“ Cause it to be done.’’—A 
judicial writ addressed to the sheriff, empowering 
him to levy the amount of a debt, or damages re¬ 
covered. 

Films nulUus. Lat.—“ The son of nobody,”—A bas¬ 
tard, so called because, by common law, he cannot 
have an inheritance. 

Filk de joie. Fr.—“ A girl of jdeasure.”—A prosti¬ 
tute. 

Finem respice. Lat.—“ Look to the end.’’—Motto of 
tlie Ir. E. of Uarnlet. 

Finis coronal opus. Lat.—“ The end crowns the work.” 
—It is impossible to decide on the merits of an 
afiair, imtil it is completely terminated. 

Firmlor guo paralior. Lat.—“ I am stronger by being 
always prepared.”—Motto of the Sc. Earl of Sel¬ 
kirk. 

Fit fahricando faher. Lat.—“ To become a smith you 
must work at the smithy.”—There is nothing like 
practice.*' 

Flagrante hello. Lat.—“ Whilst the war is raging.’’— 
During hostilities. 

Flagranti delicto. Lat.—“ In the commission of the 
crime.”—A person apprehended flagranti delicto, 
with full evidence of his guilt. 

Flamma per incensas cilius sedalnr aristas. Lat.—“ The 
flames are sooner to be extinguished, when once 
spread amongst the standing corn.”—This is figu¬ 
ratively applied to the rapid propagation of any de¬ 
structive opipion, whether political or religious. 

FlelMe ludibriwn. I^t.—“A sad naockery.”—A deri¬ 
sion to be laniehted of something highly just and 
respectable. 

Flehit ct insignis totd cantahilur urbe. Iloit.—“ He shall 
regret it, and become the sad burtlien of some merry 
song.”—Spoken of any one who may chance to 
provoke the indignation of the poet. 
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Fle'che. Fr. Milit. Term.—“ An arrow.”—A small Ibi t 
open to your army, but with a ditch and breast¬ 
work towards the enemy. It is so called from its 
resemblance to the point of that weapon. 

Fleclere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. 

VlRCTL.- 

“ If I cannot influence the gods, I will move all 
hel|,”—Acheron, a river of the infernal regions, in 
the Pagan mythology, is here put figuratively for 
the whole. This language is frequently put into 
the mouth of a political opponent, of whom it is 
supposed, that, if he cannot effect his purposes by 
laudable means, he will still endeavour to effect 
them by resorting to the worst and lowest agency. 

Flecti nonfrangi. Lat.—“ To bend, not to break.”— 
Motto of the Ir. V. Palmerston. 

Floriferis til apes in saltihus omnia libant. 

Lucret.— 

“ As bees taste of every thing in flowery lawns.” 

—They collect the most precious juices of every 
flower. The motto is generally chosen by selec¬ 
tors, who either cull, or affect to cull the beauties 
of many authors. 

Forma bonum fragile esU Lat.—“ Beauty is a fading 
gift.” 

Fcecunda culpee scecula nuptias 

Primum inquinavere el genus et.domos, 

Hor.— 

“ This age, fertile of guilt, has first polluted the 
marriage-bed, and with it our howes and our race.” 
—The poet seems to have calculrod this quotation 
for the meridian of London at-the commencement 
of the 19 th century. 

Fcecundi calices quern non feebre disertum? Hoa.— 

“ Whom has not the inspiring bowl made eloquent ?” 
—Every man can converse with fluency when his 
spirits have been raised by wine. 
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Foenum hahet in cornu. Lat. Prov.—“ He carries hay 
upon his horn.”—It was the custom of the ancients 
to put a wisp of hay about the horns of a mad bull. 
He bears evident signs of madness. 

Formidabilior cervorum exercitus, duce leone, quam leonum 
cervo. Lat. Prov.—“ An army of stags are more 
to be feared under the command of a lion, than an 
army of lions led by a stag.”—A proverb.which in- 
timaius that less depends on the discipline or 
valour of an army than on the skill and ability of 
its general. 

Formosa facies inula comrnendatio est. Laberivs.— 
“ A pleasing countenance is a silent recommenda¬ 
tion.” 

- Forsan ct lusc olim meminisse juvahit; 

Durate et rebus vosmet servate secundis. 

VlRG.— 

“ Perhaps the remembrance of tliese events may 
prove a source of future pleasure. Endure them 
therefore, and reserve yourselves for more prosper¬ 
ous circumstances,”—A most powerful appeal to 
companions in adversity. 

Forsan miseros meliora sequentur, Virg.— 

“Perhaps a better fate awaits the afflicted.”—A 
topic of consolation similar to the preceding. 

Foriemposce animum. Lat.—“ Wish for a strong mind.” 
—Motto of L» Save and Sele. 

Forte scutum salus ducum. Lat.—“ A strong shield is 
the safety of commanders.”—Motto of E. For- 
TESCUE anJ^he Ir. V. Clermohi. The two first 
words form a|}nn on the family name Fortescue. 

Forti etfideli nihil difficile. Lat.—“ Nothing is difficult 
to tlifi brave and faithful.”—Motto of the Ir. Baron 
Muskerry. 

Fortior et potentior est dispositio legis quam hominis. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—“ The disposition of the law is 
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of greater force and potency than the disposition of 
man.’’—Thus a man, having granted a lease for 
years, cannot overthrow this grant by any surren¬ 
der of his interests. 

Forth cadere, cedere non potest. Lat.—“ The brave 
man may fall, but cannot yield.”—Motto of the Ir. 
M. of Drogheda. 

Forth sttb Jbrte fatiscet. Lat.—“ A brave man will 
to a braver man.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of 
OssoRY. 

Fortiter et recte, Lat.—“ Courageously and honora¬ 
bly.”—Motto of L. Heathfusld. 

Fortiter, fidelilcr, feliciter. Lat.—“ Boldly, faithfully, 
successfully.”—Motto of the Ir. V. Monck and L. 
Hutchinson. 

Fortiter geret crucem. Lat.—“ He will bravely sup¬ 
port the cross.”—Motto of the Ir. B. Donough- 

MORE. 


Fortiludine et prudentid. Lat.—“ By fortitude and 
prudence.”—Motto of E. Powis. 

Forturue ccetera mando. Lat'.-—“ I commit the rest to 
fortune.”—I have made 8ie wisest arrangement in 
my power; but I still know that I am not beyond 
the reach of accident. 

Fortunce films. Horace. —“ A son of Fortune.”—A 
person highly favoured by that blind Deity. 

Fortunce majorh honos, erectus et acer. 

Claudian.— 

“ A man who reflects honour on his distinguished 
situation; of an erect and bold spirit.” 

Fortuna multis dat nimitm, nulli satis. Mart. —“ For¬ 
tune gives too much to many, but to none enough.” 
—No man, be his possessions ever so great, is con¬ 
tent with that which he actually possesses. 
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Forluna, nimium quern fovet, stultum facit. Lat. Prov. 
—“ Fortune, when she caresses a man too much, 
makes him a fool.”—Even the wisest may be in¬ 
toxicated by a long succession of prosperity. 

Fortuna opes auferre, non aninnmi potest. Seneca.— 
“ Fortune can take away riches, but cannot deprive 
of courage.”—A man of strong mind rises superior 
to all the vicissitudes of fortune. 

Fortuna sequatur. Lat.—“ Let fortune folio w.”—Motto 
of the E. of AliERDIiEN. 

Fortuna vitrea cst ; turn cum splcndet frangitur. Sy- 
Rus.—“ Fortune is made of glass : when she shines 
she is broken.”—She has all its splendour and all 
its brittleness. 

Foy pour devoir. Fr.—“ Faith for duty.’’—Motto of 
the D. of Somerset. 

Fragili quarens illklere dentem 
Offcndcl solklo. FIor. — 

“ He (my adversary) in seeking to fasten on a weak 
part, shall find a firm resistance.”—If his malice be 
directed towards me, he shall meet with an unlook¬ 
ed-for and plenary punishment. 

Praises. Fr.—“ Pointerf stakes used in fortification.” 

Frangas, non jlccles. Lat. You may break, you 
shall not bend me.”—Motto of the M. of Staf- 

Fraus est celare fraudem. Lat. Law Maxim .—“ It is a 
fraud to conceal a fraud.”—On such a concealment 
devolves a share in the guilt. 

Fraudare eos qui sciunt cl consentiunt nemo videtur. 
Lat. Jus. Antio.—“ A fraud upon those who 
are aware of it, and consent to it, is not deemed a 
fraud.”* 

Fronti nulla Jides. Lat.—“ There is no trusting to' the 
countenance.”—We cannot judge by appearances. 
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Frustra Jit per plura, quod jieri potest per paiiciorn. 
Lat.—“ That is idly done by many, which may¬ 
be done by a few.”—This maxim, though it may be 
variously applied, is generally used to enforce the 
position—that it is better to proceed by negotiatitni 
than by warfare. 

Frustra laborat qui omnibus placcre studct. Lat. I’rov. 

. —“ He labours vainly who endeavours to please 
every person.”-—Exemplified in the pojtular fable 
of the old man, his son, and the ass. 

Fugam fecit. Lat. Law Phrase.—“ He has taken to 
flight.”—Used when it is found by inquisition, that 
a person has fled for felony, &c. 

Fugere cst triumphus. Lat.—“ Flight is triumph." - 
Not improperly applied by the moralist, when 
speaking of the numerous temptations to which 
youth is exposed.* 

Fugc magna : licet sub paupere tecto 

Reges et regum vita prcecurrere amicos. 

Hok.— 

“ Avoid greatness; in a cottage there may be found 
more real happiness, than kings or their favourites 
enjoy in palaces.” 

Fugiendo in media scepe riiitur fata. Livy.—“ By 

flying, men often meet the very fate which they 
■wish to avoid.”—Prudence is sometimes defeated 
by chance, and produces the same consequences 
with rashness. 

Fugit hora. Lat.—“ The time passes over.”—Oppor¬ 
tunities are soon lost. We must take time by the 
forelock.* 

Fugit irreparabile tempus. Lat.—“ Time flies—it flies 
for ever: ”—its loss is not to be repaired.* 

Fuimus. Lat.—" We have been."—Motto of the Sc. 

E. Eloin. 
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Fuit Ilium. Vikg.—“ Troy has' been.” —That which 
wtis the object of contention exists no more. 

Functus officio. Lat.—“ Discharged of duty.”—He 
is functus cfficio —his official power no longer 
exists. 

Fungar inani munere. Virgii.—“ I shall discharge a 
fruitless and unavailing duty.”—^’This is a comitpn 
prefix to an elegy on a deceased friend. 

Fungar vice cotis, acutum 

- Reddere quoe ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 

Hor.— 

“ I shall perform the office of a whet-stone, which 
can make other things sharp, though it is itself in¬ 
capable of cutting.”—A didactic writer may in¬ 
struct others to do that well, which he is himself 
wholly incapable of performing. 

“ I’ll play the whet-stone, useless and unfit 
“ To cut myself—I’ll sharpen others’ wit.” 

Furiosus furore suo puniiur. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ A 
madman or lunatic is punished by his own mad¬ 
ness.”—If a madman kill any person, he shall not 
suffer for the act, because being deprived of me¬ 
mory and understanding, by the hand of God, 
he is regarded as having broken the mere words 
of the law, but not the law itself. 

Furor. Lat.—“ A rage.”— Furor loguendi, an eagerness 
for speaking.— Furor scribendi, an itch for writing. 
Vide Cacoel/tes, 

- -Furor arma ministrat. Virs.—“ Their rage 

supplies them with weapons.” 

Furor ft Icesa sapius patientia. Lat, Prov.—“ Pa¬ 
tience, when too often outraged, is converted into 
madness.”—'There is a certain degree of irritation 
which is beyond all endurance. 
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Fuyex let dangers du lohir, 

L'oitweie •p^se el tourntenle, 

X-'ameest unfeu qu’ilfaut itounir, 

El t' eteinl, s’il ne s'augniente. 

Voltaike.— 

" Avoid the dangers of idleness ; time unoccupied 
is heavy and irksome ; the mind is a flame which 
requires a constunt supply; it must increase or it 
will disappear.”* 

Ettyez let proces sur toutes choses; la comcieftcc s'y 
intlressc, la sanfc s'y ahere, let bie)is s’y dissi- 
pent. La Buuvere. —Avoid law-suits beyond 
all things; tlicy influence your conscience, impair 
your health, and dissi^iatc your property." 



G. 

Gaieti de cceur. Fr.—“Gaiety of heart.”—Sportiveness. 
High animal spirits. 

Galimatias. Fr-—“ A string of high sounding non sen- 
uddpbEasea.”—Voltaire in allusion to the bombas- 
dcal’style'of his contemporary Thomas, sarcasti- 
cdy called it GalUltomas. 

Gardes hiien. Tr.—“Take care.”—Motto of the Sc. 
E. ofEoLINTOUN. 

Garde fou. Fr.—“ Fool preserver.”—Parapet of a 
bridge. A man wlio entertained very exaggerated 
notions of his own importance having crossed anew 
bridge, of which the garde fou did not appear to 
him sufficiently high, complained of it to the archi¬ 
tect. The latter replied, “ when I built the bridge, 
Sir, I was not aware tliat it was your intention to 
walk over it.” • 
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Gardcz la foy. Fr.—“ Keep faith.”—Motto of E. 
Pour.ETT and L. Kensington. 

tiarr'it antics ex re fahellas. IloK.—“ He tells an old 
"^wife’s tale rather pertinently.”—This is sometimes 
addressed to an opponent, who is possessed of more 
anecdote than argument. 

(laudelque viam fecisse mind. Lucan. —“ ye re¬ 

joices to have made his way by ruin.”—^This is 
the character given by the poet to Caesar. It 
will equally suit any other ambitious despot, W'ho, 
in the pursuit of his object, is regJirdless of the 
havock, which he may occasion amongst the human 
race. 

(iaudet tentaminc virtus. Lat.—“ Virtue rejoices in 

temptation.”—Motto of E. Dartmouth. 

Oaulois. Fr_“ Old French.” 

liens d'iglise. Fr.—“ Churchmen.” 

- de guerre. Fr.—“ Military men.” 

- dc condition. Fr.—“ People of rank.” 

—— dc pen. Fr.—“ The meaner sort of people.” 

(lenus irrilabilc vaium. Lat.—“ The irritable tribe of 
poets.”—Proverbially used, in conaequencsof the 
acrimony which generally enters into amr con¬ 
test hetween writers of this class. An English 
poet has ilescribed in terms still more forcible, 

“ The jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming 
race.” 

Gibier de potence. Ff.—“ Game for the gallows.”— 
Anglice, Newgale-birds. 

Gladiator in arena consilium capit. Lat.—“ The gla¬ 
diator takes counsel on the stage where he is to 
fight.”—The man asks for that ^vice in the very 
hour of danger, which he should previously and in 
a cooler moment have solicited. 
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Gloria virtutis umbra. Lat.—“ Glory is the shadow 
(i. e. the companion) of virtue.”—Motto of the 
Ir. E. Longford. 

Gloria virtutcm tanquam umbra sequitur. Cic.—“ Glory 
follows virtue as if it were its shadow.”—Good 
fame is the inevitable consequence of good ac¬ 
tions. 

I'rwdi o-eavror. Gnothi seauton. Gr_“ Know thy¬ 

self.”—The saying of Solon, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. A precept at once the most ne¬ 
cessary and the most difficult to be obeyed 

Gohe-monche. Fr.—“ Fly catcher.”—He who listens 
with avidity to every idle report. 

Gorge. Fr. Milit. Term.—“ A strait or narrow 
pass.” 

(’vulte agouttc. Fr.—“ Drop by drop.” 

Gradii diverso, via and. Lat.—“ The same way by 
different steps.”— Motto of L. Caltiiorpe. 

Grcecuiua esuriens ad ccelum jusseris ibit. 

Juvenal.— 

“ A poor hungry Greek, if you order him, will 
even go to heaven."—That is, he will attempt 
the tl nn g the most difficult. This was the re¬ 
proach of imperial Rome to the natives of the 
Greek provinces who resorted to that metropolis. 
It has been harshly applied to those supple French¬ 
men, who swarm in every capital, as in the follow¬ 
ing lines. 

“ For every art a starving Frenchman knows; 

“And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes.” 

Dr. Johnson. 

Gram loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhe. verba colorai. 
M». canit. Ar. Numeral, Geo. ponderat, As. docet 
astra. Lat.—This is a definition given by the 
schoolmen in verse, to assist the memory, of what 
are called the seven liberal sciences.—“ Grammar 
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speaks, Dialectics teach the truth, Rhetoric 
gives colouring to our speech, Music sings, Arith¬ 
metic numbers. Geometry weighs and measures, 
and Astronomy teaches the knowledge of the stars.” 

Gi ala supervenict epue non sperabitur hora. Lat.— “ The 
hour of happiness will come more gratifying when 
it is not expected.”—This is a general topic of con¬ 
solation to the unfortunate. The quotation may 
intimate also that blessings anticipated are not by 
any means so well relished as those which come 
upon us by surprise. 

G ralior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 

VlRCIt.— 

“ Even virtue is more fair, when it appears in a 
beautiful person,”—Beauty lends a grace even 
to intrinsic worth. This corresponds in some 
degree witli the aphorism of Queen Elizabeth, 
“ that a good face is the best letter of recommen¬ 
dation.” 

“ Becoming graces and a virtuous mind, 

“ More lovely in a beauteous form enshrin’d.” 

Gratis. Lat.—“ For nothing.”—Free of cost. 

Gratis ankelans, multa agendo nihil agens. 

Ph^drus.— 

“ Panting without a cause, and in affecting to do 
much, really doing nothing.”—The description of 
a busy, pompous blockhead. 

Gratis dictum. Lat.—“Said for nothing.”—Spoken 

of a transitory observation, which adds nothing to 
the argument. 

Gratis asseritur. Lat.—“ It is brought forth without 
being proved.” 

Gratulor quod eum quern necesse erat diligefe, qualis- 
cunque esset, talem habemus, ut libenter quoque 
diligamus. . Trebonius apnid Tullitjm.— “ I 
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am glad that he whom I must have loved from 
duty, whatever he might have been, is one whom 
I can love from inclination.”—This is a well- 
turned compliment, either from a subject to his 
sovereign, or from a parent to his son, as it 
intimates the presence of qualities which conci¬ 
liate esteem and regard, independently of all rela¬ 
tive considerations. 

Grave ty'trm munditias pejiulit. Horace. — “ Tlie 
virulence of the poison has destroyed all that 
was sound and healthy.”—Tliis phrase is often 
used to mark some spreadijig cancer in the political 
world. 

Graviora qutedam sunt rcmcdia prriculis. Lat. Prov.— 
“ Some remedies are worse than the disease.” 

Gravis ira regum semper. Seneca.— “ 'I'he anger of 
kings is .always severe.”—Those who possess un¬ 
limited power are vindictive from habit. 

Grossierclc, Fr .—■“ Grossness.”—Rudeness in conver¬ 
sation. 

Gaardalo hen, guardalo tutlo, 

L'uom sensa denar quanto e hrutio. Ital.— 

“ Observe him well, observe him thoroughly ; 
what a precious figure a man cuts without mo¬ 
ney.”—Or by altering one word in two lines of 
Pope: 

“ Gold makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

“ And all the rest is leather and prunetlo.” * 

Guerre a mort. Fr.—“ War till death.” 

Guerre a outrance. Fr.—“ War to the utmost.” 

Gutta ceuMt lapidem non vi sed seepe cadendo, Lat. 
ProVf—“ The drop hollows the stone not by its 
fhhte but by the frequency of its falling.”—That 
may,*^ done by gradual effort, which is not to be 
accomplished by suUden violence, 
lii'j] 
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Habeas corpus. Law Lat.—“You may have the 
body.”—This is ihc great writ of Englidi liberty. 
It lies where a person, being indicted and impri¬ 
soned, has offered sufficient bail, which has been 
refused, though tlie case be bailable ; in this case 
be may have an habeas corpus out of the King's 
Bench, in order to remove himself thither, and to 
answer the cause at the bar of that court. 

Habeas corpus ad prosc(pienduni. Law Lat.—“ You 
may have the body, in order to prosecute.”—A 
writ for the removal of a person for the purpose of 
prosecution and trial in the proper county. 

Habeas corpus ad respondendum. Law Lat.—“ You 
may have the body to answer.”—A writ to re¬ 
move a person confined in any other prison, to 
answer to an action in the King’s Bench. 

Habeas corpus ad salisfacicnduni. Law Lat.—“ You 
may have the body to satisfy.”—A writ which lies 
against a person in the Fleet prison, &c. to charge 
him in execution. 

Hahemus conjilentem reum, Cicero. —“ We have be¬ 
fore us a criminal who confesses his guilt.” 

Hahemus luxuriam atque avaritiam, publice egesiatem, 
jirivatim opulentiam. Sallust.— “ We Kive lux¬ 
ury and avarice, public debt add private opu¬ 
lence.”—Tiiis is the description of Rome, put by 
the historian in the mouth of Cato. 

Habere faeias possessionem. Lat. Law Tcrra.-r*‘ You' 
shall cause to take possession.”—This vvrit 

which lies where a man has recovered a for 
years in acUon of ejectment, and it is dll^il^d to 
Uie sheriff in order to put the plaintitf iftto pos¬ 
session. 


G 
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Habere facias visum. Law Lat.—“ You shall cause a 
view to be taken.”—This is a writ which lies in 
several cases, as in Dower, Formedon, &c. where 
a view is to be taken of the lands or tenements in 
question. 

Habet aliquid ex ini quo mnne magnum exemplum, quod, 
contra singulos, utilitate publicd rependitur. — 
Tacitus.—“ Every great example of punishment 
has in it some tincture of injustice ; but the suffer¬ 
ings of individuals are compensated by the promotion 
of the public good.” 

Hcec generi incrementa fdes. Lat.—“This faith will 
furnish new increase to our race.”—This faith will 
be of service to our descendants. Motto of the M. 
Townshend. 

tlicc studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblcctanl, 
secundas res ornant, adversis solatium et perfu- 
gium preehent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 
Cic.—“ These (literary) studies are the food of 
youth, and the consolation of age: they adorn 
prosperity, and are the comfort and refuge of 
adversity : they are pleasant at home, and are no 
incumbrance abroad: they accompany us at night, 
in our travels, and in our rural retreats.” 

Hce nugee in seria ducent mala. Hor.— “ These 
trifles will lead into serious mischief.”—That 
which is considered as a mere sporf; ttiay have a 
ruinous tendency. 

Hceredisjletus sub perso7id risus est. Lat. Prov.—“ The 
weeping of an heir is laughter under a mask.” 
—He affects to mourn in order to conceal his secret 
joy. 

Hares jure repreesentationis. Lat.—“ An heir by the 
right of representation.”—^This is spoken of a 
grandson, who shall inherit. from his grandfather, 
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because in such case he represents and stands in 
the place of his father. 

Hares legitimus est quern nwptia demonstrant. Lat. 
Law Max.—“ He is the lawful heir whom mar¬ 
riage points out to be such.”—A child born within 
wedlock, be it ever so soon after, is in law legiti¬ 
mate, and heir to the husband of his mother. 

Hard lateri lethalis arundo. Virgil. —“ The deadly 
arrow still sticks in his side.”—Applied to per. 
sons continually pursued by tlieir passions or re¬ 
morse. 

Ila tibi erunt arles, pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis et debcllare superbos. 

Virgil.— 

“ These shall be thy arts, to impose the condi¬ 
tions of peace, to spare the lowly, and pull down 
the proud.”—This is the character of a beneficent 
conqueror. In poetic translation. 

—To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. Hor.— 
“ We give this privilege and receive it in turn.”— 
Tliis line is applied, and is particularly applicable 
to authors, who, as none of their works can attain 
perfection, should be mutually indulgent. 

Ilaro. Er,—“ Hue and cry.” 

Hand facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 

lies anguda domi. Juvenal.— 

“ Those rise with difficulty whose virtues or talents 
are encumberred or depressed by poverty.”— 
This is a maxim which cannot be rendered more 
clear by any periphrase. ■ V 

Haud inseia ac non incauta futjpri. Virgil. —Neither 
ignorant nor incautious with respect to the future.” 
A motto not unfitirly takert’’ by a person informed» 
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on the subject in controversy, and who has well 
weighed its consequences. 

llaud ignara malis miseris succurrere disco. Lat. 
Virgil.— “ My own misfortunes teach me to pity 
the woes of otliers.”* 

Hand passibus cequis. Virgil. —“ Not with equal 

step*.”—This, which was used literally by the poet 
to mark the uneqtial paces with which j3£neas and 
his infant son lulus issued from burning Troy, is 
now metaphorically applied to two men who pur¬ 
sue the same object, but with powers of attainment 
altogether different. 

Hauteur. Fr.—“ Height.”—Metaphorically used fot 
“ Haughtiness.” 

Haul et hon. Fr.—“ Great and good.”—Motto of the 
Ir. V. Doheraile. 

Haul gout. Fr.—“ High flavour.”—As in venison, Ac. 
long kept. By the vulgar it is used to denote a 
near approach to putrescency. 

Heu! quam difficile cst criinen non proderc vullu ! Ovin. 
—“ Alas ! how difficult it is to prevent the coun¬ 
tenance from betraying guilt!” 

“ How in the looks does conscious guilt appear! 

Heu ! qvMtn dffieilis glorice custodia est ! Syrus.— 
“ How difficult, ^as ! is the custody of glory!”— 
How much more easy it is, in many cases, to attain, 
than to preserve a high reputation! 

'Eupt/ica. Heureka. I have found it.”—This 

was the exclamation of Archimedes, the Syracusan, 
when, on immersing liis body in the bath, he dis¬ 
covered the means of ascertaining the purity of 
the golden crown made for Hiero, from the space 
which it would occupy in water. It is now used 
mostly in ridicule, to mark an affected importance 
annexed to an insignificant discovery. 
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Hen! iotum irtduum. Terence. —“ What I three 

whole days.”—Can you be absent from your mis¬ 
tress for such a term ? A satire on the impatience 
of lovers. 

Hiatus maxime deflendus. Lat.—“ A chasm (or defi¬ 
ciency) very much to be lamented.”—This phrase 
is often to be found in the editions of the ancient 
classics, to mark some loss sustained through the 
ravages of time. It is now sometimes used in ridi¬ 
cule, or to mark some passage omitted through de¬ 
sign. 

Ilic est aut nusquam quod queerinms. Lat.—“ What 
we seek is either here or no where.”—In our 
search after happiness we miss the good which 
is immediately before us, and direct our inqui¬ 
ries to that which either does not exist, or is unat¬ 
tainable. 

Ilic et ubique, Lat.—“ Here and there and every 

where.”—Used to mark a particular change of 
place. 

Hicjtnis fandi. Lat.—“ Here was an end to the dis¬ 
course or, here let the conversation terminate. 

Hiemurus ahencus esto. 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpd. Hor.— 
“ Let tliis be thy brazen wall of defence, to be 
conscious of no guilt, and not to turn pale on any 
charge.”—These often-quoted lines import in sub¬ 
stance—that the consciousness of innocence forms 
our best security. • 

“ True conscious honour is to feel no sin, 

All arm’d without, when innocent within: 

Be this thy screen and this thy wall of brass.” 

Hicpatel ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 

Stat favor ; omaturqiropriis industria doms. 

Claudian.— 

“ Here is a field open fof-talent; here merit will 
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have certain favour—and industry will have its 
due reward.—Such a field rarely presents itself. 
—The quotation often presents itself to projec¬ 
tors whose hopes are bolder than their expec¬ 
tations. 

—^—Hie vivimus amhitiosa 

Paupertate omnes. Juvenal.— 

“ Wo all live here in a state of ostentatious po¬ 
verty.”—In most men it is the business of their 
lives to conceal their wants. 

“ The face of wealth, in poverty, we wear.” 

lepa TTtKpa. hiera picra. Greek.- —“ The sacred bitter.” 
—A medicine well known. 

Hi motus animorum, atque hcec ceriamina tanta, 

Pulveris exisuce jactu comnressa quiescent. 

*' Virgil.— 

“ These movements of their souls, and these vio¬ 
lent contests will cease, and be repressed only by 
throwing a little dust.”—Xliis is used by the poet, 
when speaking of a conflict between two swarms of 
bees. It is applied in a different sense to the con¬ 
tests of the ambitious. ^ 

“ Yet all those dreadful deeds, this doubtful fray, 

“ A cast of scatter’d dust will soon allay.” 

Dryden. 

Hinc illcB lacryma. —“ Hence proceed those 

tears.”—This is the secret or remote cause of the 
discontents which have been expressed. 

Hinc subitee mortes, atque intestata senectus. 

Juvenal.— 

“ Hence proceeds the number of sudden deaths, 
and of old men dying without a will.”—^The poet is 
speaking of luxury, which' abridges the life of man, 
and most frequently takes off the hoary epicure by 
surprise. 

His nunc preemium est, qui recta prava faciunt. 

Terence.— 
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“ There is a recompense in these days, for those 
who can make a right conduct appear in a wrong 
point of view.”—There are to be found in all ages 
unprincipled men, whose bills of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, to borrow a mercantile phrase, are accepted 
and paid by persons as unprincipled as them¬ 
selves. 

His saltern accutnulem donis, et fungar inani rtmnere. 

Virgil.— 

—“ Let me at least bestow upon him those last 
ofterings, and perform a vain and unavailing duty.” 
—This quotation often serves to introduce an 
eulogy on some celebrated man, or some friend de¬ 
ceased. 

Hoc age. Lat.—“ Do, or mind this.”—Attend with¬ 
out distraction to the object immediately before 
you. 

Hoc erat in votis. Hor.—“ This was in my wishes.” 
—^This was the chief immediate object of my de¬ 
sire. 

hoc esl 

Fivere bis, vitd posse priore fruu Martial.— 

“ It is to live twice when you can enjoy the recol¬ 
lection of your former life.” 

“ When years no more of active life remain, 

’Tis youth renew’d to laugh them o’er again.” 

... t ffoc fonte derivata eludes 

In patriam popuhimque Jluxit. Hor.— 

“ From this source has the destniction flowed, 
which has overwhelmed the country and the peo¬ 
ple.”—Used to mark the person who has origi¬ 
nated, or the circumstance which has occasioned 
great political mischief. 

Hodie mihi, eras tibi. Lat.—“ To-day to me, to-morrow 
it belongs to you.”—A phrase very happily de¬ 
scriptive of the vicissitude of human affairs. 
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Hodie vivcndum, omissd prceteritorum curd. Lat.—“ We 
should live to-day, forgetting the cares tliat are 
past.”—This is an epicurean maxim used in the 
moments of conviviality. 

Homini imperito nunquam quicquid injustius, 

Qui, nisi quod ipse facit, nil rectum jmtat. 

Terence.— 

“ Nothing can be more unjust than the ignorant 
man, vrho thinks that nothing can be done rightly 
or perfectly, but tliat which is executed by Ixim- 
sclf.”—In the habits and usages of common life, it 
will always be found that a practised man will con¬ 
cede and make allowance for those difficulties, 
which the supercilious blockhead fancies that he 
can overleap, and therefore is reluctant to admit. 

Hominem pagina nostra sapit. Martial. —“ Our page 
relates to man.”—Our themes are drawn from ob¬ 
servation, and are intended for the practical use of 
mankind. 

Homines ad Deos nulla re propius acc^bmt, quam salu- 
fem hominihus dandthf.^ , -Cicero.— “ Men in no par¬ 
ticular approach so nearly to the gods, as by giving 
health (or safety) to men.”—We can in no way as¬ 
similate ourselves so much with the benign dispo¬ 
sitions of the Creator of all, as by contributing' to 
the health, comfof^, and happiness of our fellow- 
creatures. 

Homines amp^s oculis quam auribua credunt. Longum 
iter est per prcecepta, breve et efficax per exempla. 
Seneca. —“ Men trust rather to their eyes than to 
their ears: the effect of precept is therefore slow 
and tedious, whilst that of example is summary 
and effectual.” 

Homines nihil agendo discunt male agere. Cato. —“ Men, 
by doing nothing, learn to do ill.”—Idleness is the 
parent of almost every vice. 
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Hominis est errare, insipientis vero perseverare. Lat.— 
“ It is common to man to err, but it is the charac¬ 
teristic of a fool to persevere in his error.”—A wise 
man therefore alters his opinion—a fool never.—A 
casual lapse will happen to the wisest, but the inde¬ 
lible stamp of folly must be affixed to those, who 
obstinately shut their eyes against conviction. 

Homo extra est corpus suum cum irascitur. *Syrus.— 
“ A man, when angry, is beside himself.”—See 
“ Ira furor brevis est.” 

Homo forensis. Lat.—“ A lawyer or advocate.” 

Homo homini lupus. Erasmus. —“ Man is a wolf to 
man.”—The human race have been preying on each 
other ever since the creation. 

Homo homini aut Deus aut lupus. Erasmus. —“ Man 
is to man either a God or a wolf.”—Nothing can 
be more contrasted than the human character. 
The benevolence of some consoles and relieves, 
whilst the persecution of others destroys their fel¬ 
low-men. 

Homo multarmn literarum. Lat.—“ A man of many 
letters.”—A person endowed witli various Icarn- 
Ing. 

Homo nullius stipendii. Sax,U}^'S^“ A man of no ex¬ 
perience in w'ar.” •, 

Homo solus aut Deus aut Deemon. Lat.—Man alone 
is either a God or a Devil.”—There is no other 
being in existence which is capable of such violent 
extremes. 

Homo sum: humant nihil a me alienum puto,, 

Terence.— 

“ I am a man, and nothing which relates to man cap 
be foreign to my bosom.”—This is the strong 
phrase of a philanthropist, which, it is to be fetared, 
IS less fretptently felt tlian it is quoted. 
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Monesta mors turpi vitd potior. Tacitus.—“ An honou* 
rable death is preferable to a degraded life.”—Our 
revealed religion forbids the act of suicide; but, 
amongst the ancients, it was a prevalent maxim, 
that a self-inflicted death was preferable to a life of 
disgrace. 

Honesta queedam scelera successus facit. Sekxca.— 
“ Success makes some species of wickedness ap¬ 
pear honourable.”—This cannot be better illus¬ 
trated than by the English epigram. 

“ Treason does never prosper: what’s the reason ? 

That, if it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

Honesta quant splendida ! Lat.—“ How splendid are 
things honourably obtained!”—Motto of the Ir. 
V. JBakrington. 

Honeste audax. Lat.—“ Bold but honest.”—Motto ol' 
the Ir. L. Ranceiffe, 

Honestum non est semper quod licet. Lat. Jus. Antiq. 
—“ Every thing, though lawful, is not decent.”* 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. Old Fr.—“ Evil be to him 
that evil thinks.”—The motto of the kings of Great 
Britain ; and of the Order of the Garter, said to 
have been first used by Edward the Third, on pre¬ 
senting to the Marchioness of Salisbury her Mrter 
which had fallen while she was dancing, A Duke 
of Orleans caused to be inscribed over his sta¬ 
bles— Honi soit qui mal y pause, a curse on bad 
grooms. 

Honora medicum propter necessitatem. Lat. Ecce. 
“ Honor physicians for the sake of necessity.”* 

Honor Jidelitqtis preeminm. Lat.—“ Honour is the re¬ 
ward of fidelity.—Motto of L. Boszon. 

Honor virtutis preemium. Lat.—“ Honour is the re¬ 
ward of virtue.”—Motto of Earls Ferbers and 
Cork and Obkebt. —This is an adage not always 
verified. 
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Honos alii artes. Lat.—“ Honour supports the arts;” 
—The liberal arts have never thriven in any state, 
where the professors did not receive, in addition to 
the mere recompense of their laboiu-, the honorary 
marks of attention and distinction. 

Ora e sempre. Ital. ~ “ Now and always.”—The motto 
of E. POMFRET. 

~Hor(B 

Momenta, cita mors venit out victoria Iceta. 

Hor.— 

“ In a moment comes either death or joyful victory.” 
—Spoken of a military life, in which the suspense, 
however painful, is seldom protracted. 

Horrea formicce tetidunt ad inania nunquam: 

NuUus ad amissas ibit amicus opes. 

Ovid.— 

“ As the ant does not bend its way to empty barns, 
so no friend will be found to haunt the place of de¬ 
parted wealth.”—This maxim is explained by the 
kindred proverb; “ uhi mel, ihi apes” Where the 
honey is, there the bees wiU be. ,, 

Hors de combat. Fr. Milt. Phrase.—“ Out of condition 
to fight.”—Applied to an army, or divbion of an 
army, so far discomfited and shattered, as not to 
be able resume ofiensive operations. 

Hortm siccus. Lat.—Literally, " A dry garden.”—A 
collection of the leaves of different plants preserved 
in a dried state. “ The Hortus siccus of .dissent,” 
Burke. The opinions of Dissenters in all their 
varieties. 

Hos ego versiculas feci, tulit alter honores; 

. Sic VOS non vobis fertis aratra boves : V 
Sic VOS non vobis melUficatis apes: 

Sic VOS non vobis vellera fertis oves 
Sic VOS non. vobis nidificatis aves, 

Lat. ViRoit.— 
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“ I wrote these lines,—another had the credit. 

Thus do ye oxen bear the yoke for others: 

Thus do ye bees make lioney for others: 

Thus do ye sheep wear fleeces for others: 

Thus do ye birds build nests for others.” 

Virgi! liaving iimtten in a conspicuous place a dis¬ 
tich highly,JSi^teTing to the Emperor Augustus, but 
witliout dlscd'irering himself, a poet of tlie name of 
Bathjillus pretended to bl the author, and was con¬ 
sequently much noticed and rewarded by the prince. 
Virgil not brooking the injustice patiently, wrote 
. underneath the distich'the words, “ Sic vos non vo- 
, his,” four times. No one having been able to fill 
the lines, of which these arc the beginning, except 
Virgil himself, the imposture of Bathyllus was de¬ 
tected, and Virgil recognised the author of the ap¬ 
plauded distich.* 

Jlostis honori invidia. Lat.—“ An enemy’s envy is ai« 
honour.”—Motto of E. Haeborough. 

Holel-Dieu. Fr.—“ The house of God.”—The name 
of the grand hospital at Paris, and a common name 
in France for an hospital. 

Huie maxime putamus mnlo fuisse nimiam opinionem in¬ 
genii ftqne virtutis. Corn. Nep. de Thcmistode— 
“ What led in our opinion to his greatest misfor¬ 
tunes, was, that he entertained too- high an opinion 
of his own valour and talents.”—It has occurred in 
•' every age, .and in every department of life, that 
men of the greatest ability have sunk and failed, 
merely from the over rated opinion, which they have 
held of their own qualifications. 

JJuic versatile ingenium sic paritcr ad omnia fuit, ut na- 
tum ad id unum diceres, quodctinque ageret. Livy. 
—“ This man’s paits were so convertible to all 
uses, that you #ould pronounce,jbim to be born for 
that, whatever he was doing.’’—This the charac¬ 

ter of the elder Cato. 
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Humani nihil alienum. Ter.— “ Nothing is foreign 
to me, which relates to man.”—Motto of E. Tal- 

EOT, 

Uumanum cst errare. Lat.—“ It is the lot of human 
nature to err.”—This phrase was happily seized 
by the poet, when he at the same time availed him¬ 
self of the contrast. 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine.”* 

'Xirrepov Trporepov. Gr. Hysteron proteron. —" The last 
put first.”—The positions or arguments inverted 
from their natural order: or, as we familiarly s.ay, 
“ The cart put before the horse.” 


L 


Ibidem. — lUd. Lat.—** In the same place.”—A note 
of reference. 

Ibis, redibis, non morieris in hello. Lat.—“ Thou shalt 
go, thou shalt return, thou shalt not die in the 
wars.”— Ibis, redibis non, morieris in bello. “ Thou 
shalt go, thou shalt not return, thou shalt die in 
the wars.”—This ambiguous answer, the sense of 
which depends on the position of the comma be¬ 
fore or after the word non,, is a specimen of the 
ingenuity by which the ancient oracles saved their 
credit.* 

Hit eo quo vis., qui zonam perdidit. Hor.—“ He will go 
where you will, who has lost his purse.”—Poverty 
incites men to the most desperate actions. 

Jeh dien. Germ.—“ I serve.”—Motto of the Prince of 
Wales. Originally adopted by the Black Prince, 
who took it Trom the King of Bohemia, who was 
killed at the battle of Cressy.* 
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■ . .. — - - -..ir. - Zd arbitror 

Adprime in vitd esse utile, ne quid nimis. 

Teeence.— 

“ I take it to be a luaxim of the greatest utility in 
life—not to do any thing too much.”—We should 
not pursue our object too far, or addict ourselves 
too warmly to any one purpose. 

Id cinerem, out Manes credis curare sepultos ? 

Virgil.— 

“ Do you think that this can affect the shade Cl¬ 
ashes of the buried dead ? -Do you suppose 
that mortal cares can disturb the tranquillity of the 
grave ? 

Idem velle et idem nolle, ea deinum firma amicilia esl. 
Sallust. —“ To wish for and reject things witli 
similar feelings is the only foundation of friend¬ 
ship.”—True friendship can only spring from per¬ 
fect sympathy. 

————/ deinens ! et scetas curre per AIpes 

Ut pueris placeas et declaniatio jias. Juv.— 

“ Go, mad man! rush over tlie Alps and their hor¬ 
rors, that you may please children, and be made the 
subject of declamation.”—Go, desperate man, and 
encounter the severest hazards, to be rewarded 
only by the most trivial consolations. The lines 
in the original were written of Hannibal. 

Idfacere laus est quod decet, non quad lieet. 

Seneca.— 

“ Tlie man is deserving of praise who considers, 
not what he may do, but what it becomes him to 
do.” 

Id genus omne. Hor.—“ All the persons of tliat de¬ 
scription.”—A phrase of contempt, as loan-jobbers, 
contractors, and id genus omne,-i^the rest of that 
rabble. 
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Id maxinie quemque decet, quod est cujusque suum maxima. 
Cicero.— “ That best becomes every man, which 
is more particularly his own,” or, in other ami 
coarser words, which he is “ best at." 

Idoneus homo. Lat.—“ A fit man.”—A man of known 
ability. 

Idoneus quidem med sententid, preeserthn quum et ipse 
eum audiveril, et scribat de mortuo: ex quo nulla 
suspicio est amicitup eausa eum esse mentiium. 
Cicero —“ A competent person in my opinion (to 
write of the deceased) as he was accustomed often 
to hear him, and published his sentiments after the 
subject of them ceased to exist: there is no reason 
tlierefore to suppose that his partiality has misled 
him from the truth.” 

I favoriti dei Grandi oltre alV oro de’ regali e Vineenso 
delle lodi, tocca loro anche la mirra della maldicensa. 
Ital.—“ The favourites of the great, besides the 
gold of presents and the incense of praises, must 
likewise share die myrrh of slander.”* 

Ignavissimus quisque, et, ut res docuit, in periculo non 
ausnrus, nimio verbis et lingud Jerox. Tacitus.— 
“ Every recreant which proved his timidity in the 
hour of danger, was the most talkative and bold 
in his discourse.”—The greatest coward in the field 
is generally found to be the loudest boaster after 
the battle. 

Ignis fatuus. Lat.—“ A foolish fire.”—The meteor, or 
ignited vapour, commonly known by the name of 
“ Will-o'-the-Wisp.”—It is applied metaphorically 
to a discourse or treatise, which, whilst it affects to 
enlighten, tends only to confound and mislead. 

Ignoramus. Lat.—“ We are ignorant.”—This is the 
term used wh?n the grand jury, epipanneled on the 
inquisition of criminal causes, rejects the evidence 
as too weak to make good the presentment or in¬ 
dictment brought against a person, so as to bring 
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him on his trial by a petty jury. This word, in 
that case, is endorsed on the back of the indict¬ 
ment, and all farther proceedings against the party- 
are stopped.—An ignoramus sometimes implies an 
uninformed man or blockhead. 

Ignorantia facti exciisat. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Igno¬ 
rance of the fact excuses.”—As, if an illiterate maa 
seals a deed which is read to him falsely, the same 
sliall be void. This maxim sliould be compared 
with the following. 

Ignorantia legis non excusat. Law. Lat.—“ The ig¬ 
norance of the individual does not prevent the opera¬ 
tion of the law.”—Every man in this kingdom is 
subject to the penalty of laws, which perhaps, have 
never been duly promulgated. 

Jgnorent populi, si non in morle prohdris 

An scieris adversa pati, Lucan.— 

“ Future ages may be ignorant, if you had not 
proved in death, that you knew how to bear up 
against adverse circumstances.”—This praise,, ap¬ 
plied to Pompey, has successively been given to 
others, who, deeming themselves engaged in a good 
cause, have known how to sufler death with mag¬ 
nanimity. 

Ignoscito scope alteri, nunquam tibi. Lat.—Of the same 
purport with the following quotation. 

Ignoscas ,aliis multa, nil tibi, Auson. —“ You should 
forgive many things in others, bnt nothing in your¬ 
self.” 

Jgnoti nulla cupido. Lat.—“ No desire is felt for that 
which is unknown.”—The African or American sa¬ 
vages 4 q not. feel the want of European luxuries; 
or, coming iKarer home, the villagers feel not the 
want of things which amongst their superiors are- 
considcivd as necessaries. 
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Tgnotum per ignotius. Lat.—“ That which ia unknown 
by something more unknown.”—He has explained 
the matter— ignothim per ignotius —he has offered 
as an illustration, that which tends to involve the 
affair in deeper obscurity. 

II aboi/e a tout Ic monde. Fr. Prov.—“ He snarls at 
every body.” 

It a Ic diahle au corps. Fr.—“ The devil is in fiim.”* 

It a la mer a Loire. Fr.—“ He has to drink up the sea.” 
—He has entered upon a prodigious enterprise. 

11 a le tun maumu. Fr.—“ He is quarrelsome when 
in his cups.” 

11 a seme desfleurs sur un tcrreln aride. Fr.—“ He has 
planted flowers on a barren soil.”—He has bestow¬ 
ed literary decoration on a work, where the nature 
of the subject rendered it almost impossible. 

11 huon vino fa hiion sangite. Ital.—“ Good wine makes 
good blood.”—Achilles Tatius says, that Bacchus 
dining one day with a Tyrian shepherd, gave him 
wine to drink ; upon which the shepherd exclaimed, 
“ Where did you get such a delicious blood ? ’ 
Bacchus replied, “ It is the blood of the grape.” 

11 conduit Lien sa barque. Fr. Prov.—“ He steers his 
boat well.”—He knows how to make his way 
through the world. 

11 coutc peu d amasscr beaucoiep de richesses, et beaueoup 
d en amasser peu. Fr.—“ It requires but little 
effort to amass a great deal of riches, but it requires 
much effort to collect a little.”—The man of pro¬ 
perty can easily enlarge his wealth ; but the man 
who has nothing, is obliged to maintain a hard 
struggle in his weak beginnings.—The first thou¬ 
sand, it has been elsewhere said, is niore.difficult to 
acquire than the last million. 

en est d'mt homme qui aime, comme d'un, nunaeau pris it 
la glu; plus il se dShat, qilus il s’embarrasse. Fr. 
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—“ It is with a man in love, as witli a sparrow 
caught in bird-lime; the more he strives, the more 
he is entangled.” 

II en fait ses choux frras, Fr.—“ He makes fat cab¬ 
bages of it.”—He makes much by it, it is a treat to 
him. 

II est comme I’oiseau sur la branche. Fr. Prov.—“ He 
is lilce the bird on die branch.”—His disposition is 
too wavering. He is unsettled. 

II est fambe. Fr.—“ He is dished.”*- e’en est fail 

de lui. —“ It is all over witli him.” 

II est plus aise d'etre sage pour les autres, que pour soi- 
mcme. Rochefoijcatji.t.— “ It is more easy to be 
wise for other persons than for ourselves.”—We 
can judge with more coolness where our own feel¬ 
ings are not immediately concerned. 

II est plus honteux de se defier de ses amis, que d’en itre 
tromp6. Rochefoucault. —“ It is more disgrace¬ 
ful to suspect our friends, than to be deceived by 
them.” 

11 faut attendre le boiteux. Fr. Prov.—“ It is neces¬ 
sary to wait for the lame man.”—We must adapt 
our language to the understanding of those whom 
we are addressing. 

II font Mre rSserve meme avec son meilleur ami, lorsque 
cet ami temoigne trop de curiosite pour p&netrer votre 
secret. La Beutere. —“ It is prudent to be on 
the reserve, even with your best friend, when he 
shew| himself over-anxious to develope your se¬ 
cret.”—In love affairs particularly, the confidence 
which you repose in your most intimate fi’iend is 
not wholly divested of danger. 

II faut de plus grandes vertus pour soutenir la bonne 
fortune que la mauvaise. Fr .—“ It requires a 
greater share of virtue to sustain a situation of 
1581 



prosperity, than to support one of adversity."— 
Good fortune is apt to intoxicate the mind, which, 
on the contrary, is subdued and ameliorated in an 
adverse situation. 

Il faut s' entr'aider, c'est la loi de nature, Fr.—“ We 
must assist each other, such is the law of na¬ 
ture.’’* 

Iliacos iulra muros peccafur et extra. Hobace.— They 
sin both within, and without the walls of Troy,”— 
There are faults to be found on both sides. 

Ilia dolel vere quee sine teste dolet. Mart. —“ She 
grieves sincerely who grieves unseen.”—Before 
company her grief may partake of aflectation. 

Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema. 

JuvENAt.— 

“ One man meets an infamous punishment for that 
crime, which confers a diadem upon another.”— 
One murderer, for instance, ascends a throne, 
whilst another mounts a scaffold. 

Ilk fait vitae Mario modus, omnia passo 
Quae pejor fortuna potest; omnibus uso 
Quae melior. Lucan.— 

“ Such was tlie complexion of the life of Marius, 
that he had suffered the worst inflictions of For¬ 
tune, and enjoyed her choicest blessings.”—He 
had led that life of vicissitude which alone can 
prepare a man equally to meet prosperity or ad¬ 
versity. 

Ilk igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 

Torrentem; nee ewis erat qui libera posset 
Verba animi proferre et vitam impendere vero. 

Juvenal.:— 

” He never was that citizen who would attempt to 
swim against the torrent, who would freely deliver 
his opinion, and devote his life to the truth.”—This 
is an admirable description, though in negative 
terms, of th« qualities of a good patriot. 
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- —Ille potens sui 

Latusque degit, cut licet in diem 
Dixisse Vixi; eras vel atrd 
Nube polum pater occupato 
Vel sole pure; non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est efficiet, Hon.— 

“ That man lives happy and in command of him¬ 
self, who from day to day can say I have lived. 
whether clouds obscure, or the sun illume the 
following day, that “which is past is beyond re¬ 
call.”—That m:in who has lived for beneficent 
purposes, and laid up a store of good actions, has 
little to fear from any change, wltilst “ all is peace 
within.” 

Ille sinistrorsum, hie dexlrorsum, obit: unus utrique. 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus. 

Hon.— 

“ One deviates to die right, another to the left; the 
error is the same with both ; but it deceives them 
in different ways.” 

“ One reels to this, another to that wail: 

“ 'Tis the same error tiiat deludes them all.” 

Illi mors gravis incumbat, qui, notus nimis omnibus, igno- 
tus moritur sibi. Seneca. —“ Death must press 
heavily on that man, who, being but too well 
known to others, dies at last in ignorance of him¬ 
self.”—The blackest horrors belong to him, who 
has passed a life of unreflecting wickedness. 

“ He who is taken unprepar’d, 

“ Finds death an evil to be fear’d, 

“ Who dies to others too much known, 

“ A stranger to himself alone.” 

Jlleeso lumine solcm. Lat.—“ With sight unhurt to 
view the sun.”—This is the quality ascribed to the 
eagle. It has been assumed as the motto of the E. 
of Kosslyn. 

Jllud amicitice sanctum ac venerabile nomea 
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Nunc tibipro vili, sub pcdihusque jaeet. 

OriD.— 

“ The sacred and venerable name of friendship is 
now by you trodden upon and despised."—You 
have perfidiously burst those bonds of friendslup 
by whicli we are united. 

11 lupo cambia il pclo, mu non il vizio. Ital.—“ The 

wolf changes his hair, but not liis vice.”—ft would 
be easier to correct some bodily defect than a bad 
habit.* 

Il n' a pas invenli la poudre, Fr. Prov.—“ He was not 
the inventor of gunpowder.’—Ho is no conjuror. 
He will never set the Thames on fire. 

H n’appartient qu’aux grands hommes d'avoir de grands 
difauts. KociiEroucAULT. —“ It belongs only to 
great men, to possess great defects."—Such de¬ 
fects are palliated at least, where great qualities 
can be pleaded as a set-ofT. 

Jl nta ni bouchc nl cpcron. Fr. Prov.—“ He has nei¬ 
ther raotith nor spur.”—He has neither wit nor 
courage. 

11 ne faut pas heillerle chatqui dort, Fr. Prov.—“ It 
is not right to awaken the cat that sleeps.”—You 
should not bring into question a dormant secret, or 
stir a sleeping mischief. 

11 n'est sauce que d'appelit. Fr. Prov.—“ Hunger is 
the best sauce.” 

11 ne sail sur quel pied danser. Fr. Prov.—“ He 
knows not on which leg to dance.”—He is at his 
wits’ end.” 

11 ti’y a pas de cheval si bon quil ne hronche. Fr.— 
“ There is no horse so steady but that he trips.”— 
Some time after the execution of the unfortunate 
John Calas; the President of the Parliament of 
Toulouse, by which he had been condemned to 
deathr was vindicating his conduct and that of the 
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other judges by the above proverb; upon which 
Voltaire sarcastically replied, Owi, maig toute UTie 
^cttrk .—“ True, but in this case the whole stable 
tripped.”* 

II n’y a pas d dire. Fr.—“ Words are of no avail.”— 
It is not to be eontroverted.* 

II iCyttpas d dire, man hel amie. Fr.—“ Your saying, 
my fair friend, will not avail you.”—Flattery and 
entreaties are of no use.* 

II n’y a point au monde un si pemhle''m6lier que celui 
de se faire un grand nom ; la vie s’aclieve avant 
que Von ail d peine ibaucM son ouvrage. La 
Bruyeke. —“ There is not in the world so dif¬ 
ficult an employ, as that of getting a great name. 
Life is closed, when the task has scarcely been be¬ 
gun.” 

It n’y a point de gens qui sont plus mepraSe que les 
petits beaux esprits, et les grands sons polite. 
Montesquieu. —“ There is no descripdon of men 
so much despised as your minor wits, and men of 
rank without probity.” 

II n’y a point d’homme vertueux qui n’ait qvelque vice, el 
de mechanl qui n’ait quelque vertu. Fr.—“ There 
is no virtuous man without some vice or weakness, 
nor any wicked man who may not boast of some 
virtue.” 

Ilpiu heljiore ne cogUe. Ital.—“ It collects the firmest 
flour out of them all.”—This is the motto of the 
Della Cruscan Academy, the device of which is a 
flour-mill with this motto. Like all academies it 
has done as much harm as good. 

El sahio muda consajo, el nescio no. Sp. Prov.—“ A 
wise man changes his mind, a fool never.”—The 
former will reflect and recall his opinions; the 
obstinacy of die latter is proportioned to his igno¬ 
rance. 
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II sent le fagot. Fr. Prov.—“ He smells of the fag¬ 
got,”—which is to burn him as an heretic; i. e. he 
is a suspicious character. 

II vaut mieux tdchcr d’uuhlicr ses maUteurs, que den 
purler. Er.—“ It is much better for a man to for¬ 
get his misfortunes, than to talk of them.”—He 
who is too querulous, not only feeds his own re¬ 
gret, but excites disgust in others. 

II volto sciolto, i pensieri strttti. Ital. Prov .—■** The 
countenance open, but the thoughts strictly con¬ 
fined.”—This is the maxim recommended by Sir 
H. Wotton to Milton. It is certain that a man 
who can assume an apparent frankness, and keeps 
his opinion at the same time in sullen reserve, is 
fit for a politician,—or any thing else. 

II y a angnille sous roche. Fr. Prov.—“ There is an 
eel under the rock”—There is a mystery in the 
afiair. 

II y a bien des gens qu'on estime, parcequ'on ne les con- 
twit paint. Fr.—“ There are many persons who 
are esteemed, only because they are not known." 
—There are many who mask their own real dispo¬ 
sitions so successfully, as to be esteemed for quali¬ 
ties which they never possessed. 

II y a des gens qui resseniblent aux vaudevilles, qu*on ne 
chanie qu'on certain temps. Rochefoocault.— 
“ There are certain men whose fame is like that of 
a popular ballad, which is sung for a certain time, 
and then forgotten.” 

11 y a des gens d qui la vertu sied presqu' aussimalque le 
vice. Bohhours.—“ I'here are some persons on 
whom virtue sits almost as ungraciously as vice.” 
There are those who detract from tlie intrinsic 
dignity of virtue, by their arrogance or austerity. 

II y a des gens dSgoitans avec du merite, et dautres 
qui plaisent avec des defa/uts, Fr.—“ There are 
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people of merit who are disgusting, and there 
are others who please with all their defects.”—So 
much depends upon manner, suavity, and concilia¬ 
tion. 

Ilyadesreprochesqui loiicnt,etdes lomngcsquimedhent. 
RociiEFoticAutT.—“ There are some reproaches 
which form a commendation, and some praise> 
which are in effect a slander.”—There are some- 
persons whose censure is praise, and whose praise 
is infamy. 

II y a encore de quoi glaner. Fr. Prov.—“ There i.s 
something yet to be gleaned.”—The subject is not 
wholly exhausted. 

li n'y a pas de grand homme jwtir smi valet de chambre, 
Fr.—“ There is no man great before liis valet.”— 
The greatest heroes shew their human weakness 
when in private.* 

imperat aut serv'd collccta pecunia cuique. Hoa.— 

“ Riches either serve or govern the possessor.”— • 
They are advantageous or hurtful, according to 
die uses to which they are applied. 

Imperio regtl unus eequo. Lat.—“ There is One (God) 
who rules with just government.” 

Impcr'iiim facile its artibus rcl'inelur, qiiibus 'initio partum 
est. Sallust. —“ Power is easily retained by those 
means by whith it was acquired.”—It is generally 
gained hy conciliation, and kept whilst that is con¬ 
tinued. It is lost by oppresjikin and intolerance. 

Imperinni,Jlagitioacqmsltum, ibllpmm bonis artibus 
exercuit. Tacitus. — ‘‘.^he'.polSe r which was ac¬ 
quired by guilt has nsrt^ 'Iw*' directed to any 
good end, or any useful purpose.”—When com¬ 
mand is obtained by crime, the power which is thus 
usurped is generally abused. 

Imperium in imperio. Lat.—“ A government existing 
in another government.”—An establishment exist- 
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ing under, but wholly independent of, a superior 
establishment. An arrangement where the clashing 
interests must inevitably lead to confusion. 

Impotentia excusat legem. Lat. Law Max.—“ Irapo- 

tency does away the law.”—This maxim relates to 
the infirmity of certain persons whom the law 
excuses from doing certain acts, as men in pri¬ 
son, idiots and lunatics, persons blind and dumb, 
&c. 

Imprimatur. Lat.—“ Let it be printed.”—^The phrase 
of permission to print in countries where the press 
is under a vexatious control. The word is figu¬ 
ratively used to denote that sort of authority. 

Improhe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis f 

IRGIL.— 

“ Oh, wretched love ! to what do you notitepel the 
human breast ?”—To what excesses, do you not 
drive that heart, of which you have once taken 
the possession ? 

Jmprobi Neptunum accusat qui naufragium iterum 
facit. Lat. Prov.—“ The man improperly blames 
the sea, who is a second time shipwTecked.”— 
He. should have learned prudence from his first 
misfortune. 

Improhh altena virtus semper formidolosa est. 

Salicst.— 

“ To the wicked the virtue of other men is ever 
formidable.’*-Mi3&^‘ dread that which lowers them 
by corapadti^^’pna hate the excellence to which 
they cannotn^^Wb^' 

Impromptu. —“ In rea^i^s.'”—A witticism produced 
without study.'- 

IrKptme potius laedi quam dedi alteri. Ph/Xb.—“ It is 
better to sufier witli little loss than to be subjected 
to another.”—^We ought rather to submit to the 
B 
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slighter evil than incur tlie risk of losing every 
thing. 

In amore lieec omnia insunt vitia ; injurice, 

Suspiciones, ininucitice, mduciee, 

Belhm, pax rursus. Tekskce.— 

“ In love there are all these evils, wrongs, suspi- 
cioi)s, enmities, treaties, and alternate war and 
peace." 

In hocca cbiuta non entran mosche. Ital.—“ In a mouth 
that is dosed flies do not enter.”—Prudent silence 
avoids many inconveniences.* 

In causdfacili, cuivis licet esse diserto. Ovin.— 

“ In an easy cause, any man may be eloquent.” 
—^The most indifferent orator may assume a tri¬ 
umphant air when he occupies “ the Vantage 
ground.” 

—. fncedimus per i^nes 

Svppositos cineri doloso. Hoa.— 

“We tread on fires which are merely covered by 
deceitful ashes.”—We have subdued the obvious 
peril, but not the lurking danger. 

Incidit in ScyUam gui vult vitare Charybdim. Lat. 
Prov.—“ He fells into Scylla in struggling to 
escape Charybdis.” —(The one was a rock, and the 
Other a whirlpool, in the sea which divides Italy 
from Sicily.)-—When we are endeavouring to avoid 
one danger or mistake, we too frequently fell into 
another. 

Inclusio unius est excliim alterius. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ The name of ooe being indude^ supposes an 
exclusion of the other.”—This is a maxim fre¬ 
quently used in arguments on testamentary devises. 
If, of two persons of equal afiSnity, one is especially 

^ mentioned, it is supposed that die other is out of 
the intention of the testator. 
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In ctelo quies. Lat.—“ There is rest in heaven.”—A 
motto usually found on funeral achievements, com¬ 
monly called hatchments. 

In commendam. —^This phrase of modern Latin is used 
to denote a person “ commended,’' or recommended, 
to the care of a living whilst the church is vacant. 
It is used by a fiction to permit a bishop^to retain 
the profits of a living within or without his own 
diocese. 

In contmgentilms et liberis tota ratio facti tstat in vohin- 
tate facientis. Lat .—“ In contingent and firee 
things all the reason of the fact lies in the will of 
the doer.”* 

In curid. Lat.--“ In the court.” 

Inde ine. Lat.—“ Hence proceed those resentments.” 

Index expwrgatorius, Lat.—“ A purging or purifying 
index.”—A list formerly published under the autho¬ 
rity of the Roman Pontiffs, specifying the books 
which ought not to be read. This was continued 
until it was found, that the wayward wishes of those 
who could read, were almost uniformly directed to 
the treatises thus forbidden. 

Indignmte invidid fiorebit juttus. Lat.—“ The just man 
will flourish in despite of envy.”—Motto of the Ir. 
E. of Glandore. 

Indocti diseant, et ament meminisse periti. Lat.®-" Let 
the unskilful learn, and let the learned improve 
their recollection.”—This is a motto frequently pre¬ 
fixed to wnrks of a genial and useful tendency. 

In dubiis benigniom semper sunt prceferenda. Lat. Jus. 
Antiq.—“ In doubtful cases we must alway prefer 
the mildest sentence.”* 

Indutns virtute ah alto. Lat.—Indued with virtue 
from above.”—Generally applied to anointed per- 
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sons, such as kings and ecclestustical dignitaries, 
in whom is supposed to be infused by a particular 
grace, power, and wisdom, through the act of con¬ 
secration.* 

hi fiddeni re, utilitas et iurpitudo esse non potest. 

Cicero.— 

“ tjsefulness and baseness cannot exist in the same 
thing.”—It is in vain to plead the advantages of a 
ptoceeding, when those advantages are to be pur¬ 
chased by the loss of honesty or of honour. 

Iiicrat VitelUo simplicitas ac liberalitas, quce, nisi adsit 
modus, in exitium vertuntur. Tacitus.— 

“ Vitellius possessed both simplicity and liberality; 
qualities which, unless taken in the degree, are ge¬ 
nerally ruinous to the possessor.”—There are vir¬ 
tues the most amiable in private life, ■which, exer¬ 
cised by a public man beyond their due bounds, 
will ever be found dangerous in the extreme. 

I nest sua gratia parvis. Lai.—“ Even litde things have 
their peculiar grace.” 

In exlenso. Lat.—“ In full.”—This is a diplomatic 
phrase. The paper was submitted in exteruo, i. e. 
in its full extent, and not by way of abstract. 

I nfanidum, Regina, juhes renovate dohrem. Lat. Vieg. 
—“ You bid me, 0 Queen, renew the source of my 
unspeakable grief.”—Words put by Virgil in the 
mouth of Jlineas, when Dido requests him to relate 
the story of the fijll of Troy.* 

Infantem nudum cum te natura creavit, 

Paupertatis onus patienteir ferre memento. 

Lat. Cato.— 

“ Nature having created thee and made thee come 
into the world naked, remember to bear poverty 
with patience.”* 
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It^eUx Dido nulli henejuncta marito : 

Hocpereunte Jugis, hoc fugiente peris. 

■ Ovid.— 

“ Unhappy Dido ill-provided with husband and 
lover, the former by dying causes tliy flight, the 
latter by flying causes thy death.”* 

In ferrwm pro libertatc ruehant. Lat.—“ For freedom 
they rushed upon the sword.”—Motto of (he E. of 
LeIC£ST£R. 

Infinita est velocilas temporis, quce magis apparet rcspi- 
cientibus. Seneca. —“ 'i'he swiftness of time is in¬ 
finite, as is most evident to those who look back.” 
—It is only by a retrospect to the years which hav(“ 
passed and been mis-spent, that we can discern 
and regret the velocity, with which they have 
escaped us. 

In Jlagranti delicto. Lat.—“ In the app.irent guilt.”— - 
Taken in the very commission of the crime. 

In forma pauperis. Lat.—“ In the form of a poor 
man.”—According to the statute 11 Henry VII. 
When any man who is too poor to meet the ex¬ 
penses of suing at law or in eqmty, makes oath 
that he is not worth more than £5. after his debts 
are paid, and produces a certificate from a lawyer 
that he has just cause of suit, the judge is to admit 
him to sue in formd pauperis; that is, without pay¬ 
ing any fees to the counsel, attorney, or clerks. 

Inforo conscienticE. Lat.— “ Before the tribunal of con¬ 
science.”—In a man’s owp conviction of what is 
equitable. 

Ingenii largitor venter. Persius. —“ The belly is the 
giver of genius.”—Ironically spoken jof those wliose 
only stimulus to audiorship is their poverty; but 
who, thus impelled, 

-” Still, in despite. 

Of nature and their stars, will write.” 

H 3, 
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Jngenio stat sine morte decus. Peopert.— “ The ho¬ 
nours of genius are eternal.”—This is the boast of 
many a poet. We know when it has been realised, 
as in the Exegi monumenlum, &c. of Horace; but 
most probably, in a myriad of instances, it has been 
made in vain. 

Ingeniutn cut sit, cut mens divinior, atque os 

Ma^na sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 

Hoe,— 

“ He who possesses genius, a superior mind, and 
eloquence to display great things, is entitled to the 
name of a poet.” 

“ Creative genius, and the power divine 
That warms and melts th’ enthusiastic soul, 

A pomp and prodigality of phrase, 

These form the poet.” 

Ingenium res adversce nudare solent, celare seeundce, 
Hor. —“ In adversity those talents are called forth, 
which are concealed by prosperity.” 

- Ingenuas didicisse Jldeliter artes 

Emollit mores, nec sink esse feros, Ovid.— 

“ To have studied c^fully the liberal arts, is the 
surest mode of refining the grossness, and subduing 
the harshness of the human mind.” 

“ Learning, if deep, if useful and refin’d, 
Communicates its polish to the mind.” 

Ingens telmt necessitas. Seneca.— “ Necessity is a 
powerful weapon.”—To provoke a needy man is to 
encounter desperatimu 

Jngrato homine terra pejus nil creak. Auson.— “ The 
earth does not produce any thing worse than an 
ungrateful man.”—See the two following quota¬ 
tions. 

Ingratum si dixeris, omtiiis dieis. Lat—“ If you pro¬ 
nounce a man ungrateful, you say all that can be 
urged against him.”—Ingratitude is the rod of 
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Aaron, which swallows up and comprises in itself 
all the smaller vices. 

Ingratus unus miseris omnibus noceU Pub. Syeus.— 
“ One ungrateful man does an injury to all who are 
wretched."—He by his baseness has perhaps steel¬ 
ed the heart, which might otherwise have relieved 
their distresses. 

In hoc sigm spes mea. Lat.—“ In this sign is my hope.’’ 
—Motto of the Ir. V. Taaffe. 

In hoc sigm vinces. Lat.—“ In this sign thou shalt 
conquer.”—This was the motto assumed by tlie 
Emperor Constantine, after having seen a Cross 
in the air, which he considered as the presage of 
victory. Motto of tlie Ir. E. of Arkan and L. 
Annaly. 

Iniqua nunqtmm regna perpetua manent. Seneca.— 
“ Authority, founded on or maintained by injustice, 
is never of long duration.” 

Iniquissimam pacem jusiissimo hello antejero, Lat.—“ I 
prefer the most unjust peace to the justest war.”— 
The horrors of war are so numerous and so afflic¬ 
tive, that peace should, at all times, be purchased 
at any price, short of national dishonour. 

Initia magistratuum nostrorum meliora et Jirma, finis in- 
clinat. Tacitus. —“ The discharge of our public 
offices is generally more exempl^ in the com¬ 
mencement ; its vigour declines towards the conclu¬ 
sion."—When men first enter into ofiSk:e, they are 
alert and punctual; but, towards the close of their 
functions, they become relaxed and indifferent. 
Our proverb of “ New brooms,” gives of this an 
apt, though a homely illustration. 

Initium sapientice est timor Domini. Lat.—“ The be¬ 
ginning of knowledge is tiie fear of God.”* 

Injuriarvm remedium est oblivio. Lat.-*-“ The best 
remedy for injuries is to forget them."—This max- 
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im is not of universal application; but there are 
certain injuries, which cannot too soon be consigned 
to oblivion. 

Jn loco. Lat.—“ In the place.”—In the proper place. 
Upon the spot. 

In loco parentis. Lat.—“ In the place of a parent.” 

In media^res. Hor.— “ Into the midst of things.”— 
Spoken generally of an author who rushes abruptly 
and without preparation into his subject. 

In medio tutissimus ibis. Lat.—“ In the middle of the 
road you will get on in perfect safety.”—This pru¬ 
dential maxim is oflen the ruin of public welfare in 
the conflict of different parties: many upon this 
principle, in politics contrary to the celebrated law 
of Solon, keep aloof from either faction till they are 
overcome by one, to which at last they must bend, 
and which is in general the worst."' 

Ingentes animos angusfo in corpore versant. Lat. 
ViRoiL.—“ Though their body be weak, their 
courage is strong.”—Applied by Virgil to the bees; 
but equally applicable to those whose spirit is un¬ 
subdued by the pangs of disease, or by natural 
weakness.* 

In novafert animus. Lat.—“ My mind leads me to new 
matters, or to discuss new topics.”—This is an he¬ 
mistich : the following is the complete line. 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

Corpora. Ovid.— 

“ I am indined to speJjt of bodies changed into new 
forms'.”—I am n6w to dwell on transformations or 
changes of a singular nature. 

Innu^ulo. Lat. Law Term.—“ By signifying.”-— 
“Thereby intimating.”—A word much used, in 
declarations of lilander and libel, to ascertain the 
application ta a person or thing previously named. 
An oblique hint. 
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In nullum avarus bonus est, in se pessimus. Lat. Prov. 
—“ The avaricious man is kind to no person; but 
he is most unkind to himself.” 

In nullum reipiuhlvcte usum ambitiosd loqueld inclamit. 
Tacitus.— “ He became celebrated for an aifected 
and ambitious verbosity, attended witli no advan¬ 
tage whatever to the state.” 

In omnia paratus. Lat.—“ Prepared for aUthings.”— 
Motto of L. Dunally. 

In omnibus fere minori cetali succurritur. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ In all cases relief is afforded to persons 
under age.”—T-h® law is so careful of persons of 
this description, that it will not suffer them to alien¬ 
ate, sell, or bind themselves by deed, unless it be 
for eating, drinking, schooling, medicine, or such 
other matters as are absolutely necessary. 

In omnibus quidem, maxirne tamen in jure, cequitas est. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—“ In all things, but particu¬ 
larly in the law, there is equity.”—Equity is said 
to be a corrective of the law, where the latter is de¬ 
ficient on account of its generality. 

Inopem copia fecit. Lat.—“ His plenty made him poor.” 
—His copiousness of ideas retarded and embar¬ 
rassed his language. 

In pace leones, in prcelio cervi, Lat.—“ In peace they 
are lions, in the battle deer.”—They are blus¬ 
terers and cowards.—“ Lion-talkers, lamb-like 
fighters.” 

In perpetuam reimemoriam,'’- Lat.—“ To perpetuate the 
memory of the thing.’—A» inscription generally 
found upon pillars, &c. raised to commemorate any 
particular incident. 

In pertusum inger'vmus dicta doltum, Plautus.—" We 
fling our sayings into a ca^ bored through.”—Our 
advice is wholly thrown a^y in that quarter. 
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In petto. Ital.—“ Within the breast.”—In reserve. 

In proprid persona. Lat.—“ In his own person.”—In 
personal attendance. 

In puris naturalibus. Lat.—“ In a purely natural state.” 
—i. e. entirely naked. 

Inquinat egregios adjuncta superhia mores. Claudia n. 
—“ The best manners are stained by the addition 
of pride."—Even virtue itself is disgusting ifl a 
severe and haughty garb. 

Insanire parat certd rations modoque, Hoa.—“ He is 
preparing to be mad according to a certain rule and 
manner.”—He has much method in his madness. 

Insanus omnis furere credit cceteros. Lat. Prov. — 
“ Every madman thinks that all other persons are 
mad.” 

In se magna ruunt. Lucan. —“ Great things are apt 
to rush against each other.”—Two great powers 
are naturally inclined to jealousy, and thence to 
hostility. 

In se iotus teres atque rotundas. Hos.—“ Smooth, 

round, and collaeted in himself.”—This is a brief 
but excellent description of a man of the world. 
The metaphor is taken from a bowl, which, launch-, 
ed from a firm hand, is not to be diverted from its 
course by slight obstacles. 

Insipientu est dicere, non putdram. Lat.—“ It is the 
part of 4 fool to say * 1 should not have thought 
BO.’ ’’‘i-^ensible men before they speak or act ex¬ 
amine the matter on all .sides and are not surprised 
at the event. It is otherwise with shallow and 
foolish persons. 

InsilB hominihtuiillmSne alendi de induslrid rumores. 
Lat.— “ Men in tbent a natural desire to 

propagate are eager to circulate the 
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reports which have reached them, and, it may be 
stated also, to give something of their own. 

Insita hominibus naturd vioknticB resistere. 

Tacitus.— 

“To resist violence, is implanted in the nature of 
man.”—The most degraded people will be aroused 
to action, when oppression has reached to a certain 
degree. • 

In solo Deo salus, Lat.—“ Salvation in God alone.”-— 
Motto of E. Harewood. 

Inspicere tanquam in speculum in vitas omnium 
Juheo, atque ex aliis sttmere exemplum sibi. 

Terence.— 

“ The lives of other men should he regarded as a 
mirror, from wliich we may take an example and 
a rule of conduct for ourselves.”—The accurate 
observer of human life, in witnessing the follies of 
others, will thence derive to himself so many lessons 
of caution and correctness. 

Instar omnium. Lat.—“ Like the rest." 

Intaminatis hmoribus. Lat.—“ With unspotted ho¬ 
nours.”—Motto ofL, St. Helen’s. 

Ita oportuit intrare in gloriam suam. Lat.—“ It is that 
way he was obligSl to enter in his glory.”* 

Ita voluerunt, ita factum est. Lat.—“ So they willed, 
so it was done.”* 

In te, Domine, speravi. Lat.—“ In thee, O Lord, have 
I put my trust.”—Moto of the Sc» E, 6f Strath¬ 
more. 

Integer vita scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis nequearcu. ' Hoa.— 

“ The man who is pure of life, aSid unconscious of 
guilt, wants not the aid of Moorish blows and 
darts.”—In most situaddns .pi life, (he conscious- 
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ness of innocence is our best shield and our firmest 
security. 

Integra mens augustissima possessio. Lat.—“ A mind 
fraught with integrity is the noblest possession.”— 
Motto of the Ir. L. IlLAYNJiY. 

In tenui labor; at tenuis non gloria, Virg. —“ The 
labour was bestowed on a small object; but tlie 
fame of the achievement was not the less.”—To 
do little things well, is in some cases highly ho¬ 
nourable. 

Inter arma leges silent. Lat.—“ The laws are silent 
in the midst of arms.”—During the violence of 
hostility little attention is paid to the precepts of 
justice. 

Interdum lacrymee pondera vocis hahent. Ovid.— “ Tears 
are sometimes equal in weight to words.”—The 
poet might have said, they are in general of more 
effect. 

Interdum stultus bene loquitur. Lat.—“ Sometimes a 
fool speaks well.”—Every man is entitled to atten¬ 
tion, as a wise remark may occasionally drop from a 
person, whose previous discourse had offered no 
ground of expectation. 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt; esl uhi peecat. Hor.— 
“Sometimes the people see what is right, and 
sometimes they form erroneous conclusions.”—This 
is the case with the British, as with every other 
people; but of our countrymen it may be said that 
they generally form a correct judgment, if not led 
by sinister means to take a partial view of the 
question under discussion. 

Intererit multum Davusne loquatur an heros. Hor.— 
“ There is a great difference when Davm is speak¬ 
ing, and when a hero.”—The former is a servant; 
the rule is addressed to dramatic writers, who 
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should always make their characters speak an ap¬ 
propriate language. 

Inter nos. Lat.—“ Between ourselves.’’’ 

In terrorem. Lat.—“ In terror.”—As a warning. 

Inter utrumque tene. Lat. Prov.—“ Keep between both.” 
—Steer through life a safe and middle course, 
avoiding equally all extremes. 

In testacei e i pesci impieirili sono le medaglie del diluvio. 
Ital.—“Testaceous and petrified fishes are the 
medals of the deluge.”* 

Intolerabilius nihil est quamjemina dives. Jvv. —“ No¬ 
thing is more intolerable than a rich woman.”— 
This is very true when applied to such women as 
are espoused for their riches only. 

In toto ct pars continetur. Lat. Axioma. —“ In the 
whole is contained also the part.”* 

Intra fortunam quisque debet manere suam. Ovid.— 
“ Every man should confine himself within the 
bounds of his own fortune." 

In transitu. Lat.—“ On the passage.”—Goods in 

transitu are goods consigned by one person to 
another, and which have not yet reached tlie con¬ 
signee. 

In turhas et discordias pessimo cuique plurima vis: pax 
et quies bonis artibus indigent. Tacitus.—" In 
seasons of tumult and discord, bad men have most 
power; genius and goodness are only fostered by 
repose.’’—In times of revolution and disorder, the 
dregs are forced upw«d, and talent and virtue 
are depressed. This, however, is only for a sea¬ 
son, and that which is the scum will soon become 
the sediment. 

Inius et in cute novt homineml Persios.—“ I know the 
man internally and externally.”—I have a thorough 
ktnwledge of his character. 
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Inluta qua indecora. Tacitos. —“ Those things which 
are unseemly are unsafe.”—Men in certain situa¬ 
tions should remember, that as much danger fre¬ 
quently arisesfrom forfeiting the respect, as from 
incurring the resentment, of those who are beneath 
them. 

Invidid Sicidi non invenSre tyranni 

Tontienlum majus. Juvenal.— 

“ The Sicilian tyrants never devised a greater 
punishment than envy.”—The bull of Perillus, or 
the dungeon of Dionysius, the author means to say, 
were comparatively slight inflictions. 

Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis. Hoa.—“ The 
envious man grows lean at the success of his neigh¬ 
bour.”—Nothing can exceed the pining of the en¬ 
vious man under the supposition that a rival has 
outstripped him, and may possibly succeed. 

In vino vcritas, Lat.—" There is truth in wine.”—It 
extracts secrets from the reserved, and puts the 
habitual liar off his guard. 

Invisa potentia, atque nuseranda vita eorum, qui se meiui 
quam amari malunt. Corn. Nep. —“ The power 
is hateful, and the life is miserable, of those who 
wish to be feared rather than loved.”—Every 
government must be odious, which takes for its 
basis the terrors instead of the good wishes of the 
people. 

Invitat culpam qui peccatum praterit. Pub. Svrus.— 
“ He who overlooks one crime invites the com¬ 
mission of another. 

Invitum sequitur honos. Lat.—“ Honour follows him 
against his inclination.”—Motto of the Ir. M. of 
Donegal. 

Invitum qui sereat idem /acit occidenti. Lat. Horat. 
—“ The man whom you save When he wishes to 
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perish, considers you in the same light as he would 
a murderer.”* 

Jnvitd Minervd. Lat.—“ Minerva (the goddess of wis¬ 
dom) being unwilling.”—The work was brought 
forth, invUd Minervd^ without any aid from genius, 
or from taste. 

In vitium ducH culpce fuga, Hor.— “ The avoiding of 
one fault sometimes leads into another.”—^Thus a 
writer, in avoiding dull prolixity, often flies into the 
opposite extreme of obscure brevity. 

In ulroque fidelis, Lat.—“ Faithful in both.”—Motto 
of V. Falkland. 

Ipse dixit. Lat.—“ He said it himself.”—On his ipse 
dixit —on his sole assertion. 

Ipso facto. Lat.—" In the fact itself.”—By the fact 
when it shall appear. 

Ipso jure. Lat.—“ By the law itself.”—By the law 
when it shall be pronounced. 

Ira furor brevis est. Hor. —“ Anger is a short mad¬ 
ness.”—All the mischiefs of madness may be pro¬ 
duced by a momentary passion. 

Iram gui vincet, kostem superat maximum. Lat.—“ He 
who subdues his anger, conquers his greatest 
enemy.” 

- —Ira quce tegitur nocet; 

Prqfessa perdunt odia vindictce loam. 

Seneca.— 

“ Concealed resentment alone is dangerous.— 
Hatred, when declared, loses its opportunity of re¬ 
venge.” 

Iras et verba locant. Martial. — " They let out for 
hire their passions and their words.”—This is the 
severest sarcasm ever uttered against the gentlemen 
of the long robe, who, it intimates, not only hire out 
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their eloquence, but can also feign a degree of pas¬ 
sion proportioned to the magnitude of the fee. 

Is maxime divitiis utitur, qui mmime divitiis indiget, Se¬ 
neca. —“ Hemakes the best use of riches, who has 
the smallest share of personal wants.”—By his self- 
denial, he has a larger disposable share to relieve 
the distresses of others. 

Is inihi dkmum vivere et frui animd videtur, qui, alique 
negotio intentus, prcBclari facinoris aut artis honce 
famam queerit. Saelust.—“ He alone appears to 
me to live, and to enjoy life, who, being engaged in 
active scenes, seeks reputation by some famous ac¬ 
tion, or some useful art.” 

Is ordo vitio careto, cceteris specimen csto. Lat.—“ Let 
that order be free from vice, and afford an exam¬ 
ple to all others.”—This was an ordinance contain¬ 
ed in the Roman laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and addressed to the senatorial or patrician order. 
The best example should come from the highest 
place. 

Isthuc est sapere non quod ante pedes modo est 
Videre, sed etiam ilia quee futura sunt 
Prospicere. Terence.— 

“ True wisdom consists not in seeing that which is 
immediately before our eyes, but in the foresight of 
that which may happen.”—The ordinary politician 
judges of events only as they pass before him in 
review; but the enlightened statesman, by com¬ 
bining the present with probable circumstances 
will form something like an insight into futurity. 

lia comparatam esse naturam omnium, aliena ut melius 
videant et dijudicent, quam sua. Tsrence. —“ The 
nature of all men is so formed, that they see and 
discriminate in the affairs of others, much better 
than in their own.”—In the latter instance we are 
blinded by our feelings and prejudices: in the 
former there is nothing to impede our natural per¬ 
spicacity. 
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ha finithna sunt falsa verts, ut in ’prceeipitem, locum non 
deheat se sapiens committere. Cicero.— False¬ 
hood often borders so nearly on the truth, that a 
wise man should not trust himself to the precipice.” 
—He should be cautious of being deceived by ap¬ 
pearances. 

Ita lex scripta est. Lat.—“ Thus the law is written.” 
—A phrase used in polemics to refer th'e adver¬ 
sary to the letter of the text in question. 

Ita me DU ament! ubi sim neseio. Terence. —“ May 
God love me, as is true that I know not where I 
am.”—I am so confounded, that I know not what 
to do or say. 


J. 


Jacta est alca. Lat.—“ The die is cast.”—I have put 
every thing to venture, and I now must stand the 
hazard. 

Jactitatio. Lat.—“ A boasting."—Jactitation of marri¬ 
age is cognizable in the ecclesiastical court. 

J’ai bonne cause, Fr.—“ I have a good cause.”—Motto 
of the M. of Bath. 

J ’ai eu tottjours ]]our principe de ne faire jamais par 
autrui ce que je pouvois faire par tnoi-mime. 
MoNTEsauiEu.—“ I have ever held it as a maxim, 
never to do that through another, w’hich it was 
possible for me to execute myself.”—It is unne¬ 
cessary to comment on this excellent principle, 
farther than by remarking, how many men are 
ruined by their indolence in delegating to others 
the manag^ent of their affairs. See Chi vuol 
vada, %c. 

Jamais arriere, Fr.—“ Never behind.”—Motto of the 
Sc. £. of Selkirk. 

Jamais on nevaincra les Remains que dans Rome. Fr.— 
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“ In Rome only are the Romans to be conquered.” 
—The safest plan of warfare is to attack an enemy 
on his own territory. • 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 

Nee poterit ferrum, nec edax aholere vetusias. 

Ovid.— 

“ I ^have now completed a work which neither 
the wrath of Jove, nor fire, nor sword, nor the 
corroding tooth of time, shall be able to destroy.” 
—This triumphant boast of the poet, with respect 
to his own productions, has certainly been realised. 
But at present this passage and the Exegi monu- 
mentum, ^c. of Horace, are chiefly used in an 
ironical sense, and for the purpose of holding up 
some proud boaster to ridicule. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia Regna, Virgii. 
—“ Returning justice brings with her a golden 
age.”—This is frequently used as a taunt to an ad¬ 
versary who talks of resources not in existence, 
and of happiness not to be found. 

Jamas clausis. Lat .—" The doors being shut.”—The 
matter was debatedjanuts clausis—in a secret com¬ 
mittee. 

Jejunus raro stomachus mlgaria temnit. Hor.— “ The 

hungry stomach seldom despises vulgar fare.”_ 

Or, as it may be differently translated,—“ The 
stomach which is seldom hungry, holds vulgar fare 
in contempt.”—It is more generally quoted in the 
former acceptation. 

Je le liens. Fr.—“ I hold it.” — Motto of L. Audley. 

Je maintiendrai le droit, Fr.—“ I wiU maintain the 
right.”—Motto of the £. of Maemsbury. 

Je me fie en Dim. Fr.—“ I trust in God.—Motto of 
tlie E. of Plymouth. 

Je ne cherche qu’un. Fr.—“ I seek but for one.”_ 

Motto of the E. of Northampton. 
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Je n'oublierai jamais. Fr.—“ I shall never forget.”— 
Motto of the E. of BaisToi,. 

Je pense. Fr.—“ I think.”—Motto of the Sc. E. of 
Wemvss. 

Je suis pr6t. Fr.—“ I am reedy.”—Motto of the Ir. E. 
of Fahnuam. 

Jetter lemanche apres la cognSe. —Fr.—“ To'throw the 
handle after the axe.”—To yield prematurely to 
despair, and after one reverse of fortune to neglect 
the resources which we may have in store.* 

Jeu de main, jeu de vilain. Fr.—“ Practical tricks 
only belong to tlie lowest classes.”—No gentleman 
should deal in horse-play, or vulgar roughness. 

Jeu de mots. Fr.—“ A play on words.” 

Jeu d’esprit. Fr.—“ A play of wit.”— A witticism. 

Jeu dc thMtre. Fr.—“ Stage trick, attitude.” &c. 

Je vis en espoir, Fr.—“ I live in hope.”—Motto of L- 
Rous. 

Jeune et dans V&ge heureux qui meconnait la crainte. Fr. 
—“ Young and at the happy age, to which fear is 
a stranger.”* 

Jeune, on conserve pour la vieillesse; vieux, on epargne 
pour la mart. La Bruyeke.—“ When young, men 
lay up for old age; when aged, they hoard for 
death.”—^It is in the nature of Parsimony to con¬ 
firm itself and to increase. 

Jour de ma vie. Fr.—“ The day of my life.”—Motto 
of E. Deeawar.—I t is used by the French as an 
oath; by my life. 

Jueunda atque idonea dicere vitce. Hor.—“ To de¬ 
scribe whatever is pleasant and proper in life.” 
—This line well describes the duty of the didactic 
poet. 

Jucundi acti labores, Cicero.—" The labours and dif- 
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ficulties through which we have passed are pleasing 
to the recollection.” 

Jucundum et carum sferilis facit uxor amieum. Juve¬ 
nal. —“ A barren wife will always produce a 
pleasant and engaging friend.”—This is spoken in 
derision of the legacy-hunters ; a race every way 
common and despicable, and who pay their court 
more»assiduously, where there is no expectation of 
an heir. 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. Lat.—“ The 
judge is found guilty when a criminal is acquit, 
ted.”—This is to be understood as applying only 
where prejudice or corruption, has dictated the 
sentence. 

Judicandum est legibus, non exempUs.” Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The judgment must be pronounced 
from law, not from precedent.”—As no two pre¬ 
cedents, in the legal phrase, run together “ on 
four legs,” the strict letter of the law must be 
consulted. 

Judicata res pro verltatc accipitur. Lat. Jus. Antio.— 
“ A thing that has been judged is considered as a 
truth.”* 

Judicium Dei. Lat.—“ The judgment of God.”—This 
was was the name given by our ancestors to the 
ordeal, i. e. walking blindfold over red-hot plough, 
shares, &c. which has been disused since the reign 
of William the Conqueror. 

Judicium parlum, aut leges terree. Lat.—“ The judg¬ 
ment of our peers, or the laws of the land.—“ It is 
only by these, according to Magna Charta, that 
an Englishman can be condemned. This quota¬ 
tion from the Great Charter was adopted as his 
motto by the first Lord Camden. 

Jttgex d'un lumme par ses questions plutdt que par ses 
reponses. Fr.—“ Judge of a man by his questions 
ratlier than by his answers." * 
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Jvgnlare mortms. Lat.—“ To stab the dead.”—To 
exercise superfluous cruelty. 

Jiinctajuvant. Lat.—“ These things, when conjoined, 
aid each other.”—Individually considered, they are 
of little avail; but, taken conjunctively, diey form 
a strong body of evidence. 

Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis Hor.— 

“ He denies that laws were made for him, and 
claims every thing by force of arms.”—This ap¬ 
plies to the arrogant tyrant or usurper, 

“ Who scorns all judges and all law, but arms.” 

Jure humano. Lat.—“ By human law.”—By that law 
which is founded on the assent of men. It is gene¬ 
rally used in opposition to the following. 

Jure divino. Lat.—“ By divine law.” -This is the 
tenure by which, according to the high-flying 
tories, the Kings of Great Britain hold their crowns 
without any reference to the will of the peojde. 

Jus civile. Lat.—“ The civil law.”—The law of many 
European nations, and some of our courts, particu¬ 
larly the ecclesiastical, founded on the Code of 
Justinian. 

Jus gentium. Lat.—“ The law of nations.” 

Jus omnium in omnia, et consequenter helium omnium in 
omnes. Lat.— 

“ All having right to every thing, the consequence 
is the war of all against all.”—So was described by 
Hobbes the State of Nature. * 

Jus sanguinis, quod in legitimis successimibus spectaiur, 
ipso nativitatis tempore quresitum est. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The right of blood, which is regarded 
in all lawful inheritances, is found, In the very time 
of nativity.”—It is the Jus Primogeniturce, or riglit 
of eldership, that is prmcipally respected, the maxim 
being, that the next of worthiest blood should al¬ 
ways inherit. 
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Lahore et honore. Lat.—“ By industry and honour.”— 
Motto ofL. Rendlesham. 

Labor ipse voluptas. Lat.—“ The labour itself is a 
pleasure.”—Motto of L. King. 

Labor omnia vincet improbas. Virgil.—“ Persevering 
labour conquers every thing.”—There are few diffi¬ 
culties which will not yield to perseverance. 

Laborum dulce lenimen. Hor. —“ The sweet solace of 
our labours.”—The appellation is given by the poet 
to his favourite study. 

La cUmence dcs princes n'est souvent qu'une politique 
pour gagner I’affection des peoples. Rocheeou- 
CAULT. —“ The clemency of princes appears fre¬ 
quently to be nothing more than a measure of 
policy, intended to gain the affections of the 
people.” 

La confiance feurnit plus d la conversation que Vesprit. 
Rochefoucault. — “ Confidence is in general 
found to furnish more conversation than wit or 
talent.” 

La cour ne rend pas content : mats elk empeche qu'on 
ne k soil ailleurs. La Bruyere. —“ The court 
does not make a man happy ; but its habits pre¬ 
vent a man from enjoying happiness elesewhere." 
—He who has long been busied in ambitious 
pursuits, can find little pleasure in quiet and re¬ 
tirement. 

La criailkrie ordinaire fait quon s*y accoutume, et que 
chaeim la meprise. Fr.—“ A clamorous abuse, too 
often repeated, becomes so familiar to die ear as 
to lose its effect.”—If you scold your servant 
inordinately for not rinsing a glass, he will scarcely 
feel your rebuke, when you charge him with e 
robbery. 

La critique est aisie et Fart est diffieik. Fr. Boileau. 
—“ To criticise the productions of art and science 
is easy; to create them is difficult.” 
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La dkcence est le teint mturel de la vertu, et le fard 
dll vice. Fr. Prov,—“ Decency is the genuine 
complexion of virtue, and the false colouring of 
vice.” 

La defense est un charme; on dit qu'elle assaisonne 
les plaisirs, et surtout ceux que Vamour nous donne. 
La Fontaine.— “ Forbiddance, Uiey say, is a 
charin which gives a relish to all our pleasures, 
and particular^ to those of love.”—In a great 
variety of instances, that gratification is the 
most eagerly sought which is die most strictly for¬ 
bidden. 

La Docte antiquitSfut toujours vSnirable : 

Je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable. 

Boieeau.— 

“ To the learning of antiquity I pay all due respect 
and veneration; but I do not therefore hold it as 
sacred.”—Some deference is due to that which 
the lapse of time has rendered venerable; but a 
gem dug from a modern is equally valuable with 
one which is taken from an ancient mine. 

zi dur&e de nos passions ne depend pas plus de rums que 
la dur&e de notre vie. Rocheeoucaui.t.—^“T he 
duration of our passions depends no more upon 
ourselves, than the duration of our lives.” 

L’adversitS fait VHomme, et le bonheur les monstres, Fr. 
—“ Adversity makes men; but prosperity makes 
monsters.”—The former braces and strengthens, 
whilst the latter relaxes and debases the powers of 
the mind. From this general ride, however, there 
are great and numerous exceptions. 

La faim chasse le loup du hois, Fr. Prov.—Famine 
drives the wolf from the wood.”—According to 
the English proverb—Hunger breaks through 
stone w^. 

La favour met Vhomme eohdessus de ses igaux, et sa ehuie 
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au-dessous. — La Beuyerk.—“ Favour places a 
man above ins equals, and his fall or disgrace be¬ 
neath them.” 

L’affaire s'achemine. Fr.—The business is going 
forward.” 

La foiblesse de I'ennenii fait noire propre force. Fr.— 
“ The weakness of the enemy forms a part of our 
own strength.”—This is a maxim in war, where 
all advantages are fairly to be taken. There is a 
similar sentiment in another language. 

Dolus an vtrlus quis in hoste requirat ? 

“ What matters it, whether the enemy has been 
defeated by stratagem or by valour ?” 

La fortune passe par tout. —“ The vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune are common to all.”—Motto of L. Rolle. 

La fortune vend ce m’on croit qu’elle donne. Fr. La 
Fontaine. —“ Fortune sells the favours which she 
seems to lavish.”* 

La grande Sagesse de Vhomme consiste d connoitre ses 
folks. Fr.—“ The great wisdom of man consists 
in the knowledge of his follies.”—To be convinced 
of our false steps, is in some degree an advance to¬ 
wards wisdom. 

L’aigle d?une tnaison est un sot dans une autre. Gres- 
set; —“ The eagle of one house is a fool in ano¬ 
ther.”—We should rather say the swan of one house 
is a goose in another. 

Laisser dire le monde, et toujours hkn faire, e’est une 
maxime, qui etant hkn observSe assure notre re¬ 
ctos, et itablit enfin notre reputation. Fr.—“ To 
let the world talk, and always to act right, is a 
principle of action, which, well observed, will 
secure our repose, and in the end establish our re¬ 
putation.” 

Laissez dire Ics sots, le savoir a son prix. Fr. La Fon- 
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TAiNE.—“ Let fools clamour as they may, learning 
has its value.” * 

La jeunesse vit d’esp&rance, la vieillessc dc souvenir. 
Fr.—“ Youth feeds upon hope, old age upon re¬ 
collection.” * 

La languc des femmes est leur ep&e, et elles ne la lais~ 
sant pas rouiller, Fr. Prov.—“ The tongue of a 
woman is her sword, which she seldom sulfers to 
rust.”—A sarcasm sufficiently severe on the pro¬ 
verbial loquacity of the sex in general. 

La liberalUl consiste inoins d donner beaucoup, qu'd 
donner a propos. La Bruveue. —“ Liberality 
does not consist so much in giving bountifully as in 
giving seasonably.” 

La Liherte, convive aimable. 

Met les deux coudes sur la table. Voetaire. 

—“ Liberty, as an aimable guest, puts her two el¬ 
bows on the table.”—^An attitude of intercourse, 
free and unrestrained. 

La lingua battc dove il dente dwle. Ital.—-“ The tongue 
will strike where the tooth aches.” We are always 
irritatlhg the sore part.* 

V AUegorie habitc un palais diaphane. Le Mierre. 
—“ Allegory dweUs in a transparent palace.” 

La maladie sans maladie. Fr.—“ The disease without 
a disease.”—^The hypochondriac distemper. 

La marque d'un mirite extraordinaire e’est de voir que 
ceux qui Venvient le plus, sont contrmnts de le louer. 
Fr.—“ The proof of extraordinary merit is to see 
that it extorts praise, even from those with whom 
it is an object of envy.” 

L'&me ria point de secret que la conduite ne rhele. 
Chm. Prov.—“ The mind has no secret which the 
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conduct does not reveal.”—The most practised 
hypocrite cannot at all times conceal his secret 
feelings. 

La moitii du monde prmd plaisir d mMire, et Vautre 
moitic a croire les medisanccs, Fr. Prov.—“ One 
half of the world takes a pleasure in detracting, 
and the other half in believing all that detraction 
utters!" 

Im moltiplieitd dclle leggi e dei medici in un paese sono 
egualmente segni di malore di quello. Ital.—“ The 
multiplicity of laws and physicians in a country 
are equally a proof of its had condition.” 

La moqnerie est souvent une indigence desprit. La 
Bkuyeee— “ Jesting, in some cases, only proves a 
want of understanding." 

La morale trop austhre se fait meins aimers qu’ elle ne se 
fait craindre; et qui veut qu'onprofite de ses lemons, 
donne envie de les entendre. Fr.—“ Morality, 
when too austere, is less beloved than feared; 
and he who wishes that others should profit by his 
lessons, should make those persons desirous of 
listening to them.” 

La mart est le dernier trait du tableau de la vie. Fr. 
—“ Death is the finishing stroke of the picture of 
life.”* 

La mart est plus aisle d supporter sans y penser, qm la 
pensle de la mart sans piril. Pascal. —“ Death 
is itself more easy when it comes without previous 
reflection, than the thought of death even without 
danger.” 

L’amour de la justice n’est en la plupart des ’hommes, que 
la crainte de souffirir I’injustice ,— Rochefoucauit. 
—“ The love of justice is in most men nothing 
more than the fear of suflering injustice.”—Our 
anxiety on this subject may be traced to a motive 
of selfishness. 
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L’amour est une passion qui vient someni sans savoir 
comment, ct qui se’n va aussi de mime. Fr,— 
“ Love is a passion which frequendy comes wc 
know not how, and which quits us exactly in the 
same manner,” 

L'amour et la fumee ne peuvent se cacher, Fr. Prov. 
—“ Love and smoke are two things which cannot 
be concealed.”—Of the passion of love\;he faintest 
glimmerings give a strong light, as the smallest cre¬ 
vice will sufier a volume of smoke to escape. 

L’amour-propre est le plus grand de tons les flatteurs. 
Rochefoocaulx.—" Self-love is the greatest of 
all flatterers.”—It is the lot of almost every man 
to flatter himself into a higher self-opinion, than 
can possibly be effected by the adulation of 
others. 

L'amour soumet la terre, assujetil les cieux— 

Les rots sont d ses pieds, ilgouverne les dieux. 

CoKNEtllE.— 

“ Love rules over the earth, and controls the 
heavens—kings are at his feet, and gods arc his 
subjects.”—This extravagant flight, as it may be 
supposed, is seldom quoted but in the way of 
ridicule. 

La nature a donni deux garants de la chastite des 
femmes, la pudeur et les rewords; la confession 
les price de Vun et I'absolution de Vautre. Fr. 

—“ Nature has given two securities for female 
virtue; modesty and remorse; confession de¬ 
prives them of the former, and absolution of the 
latter.”* 

Langage des halles. Fr.—“ The language of the mar¬ 
kets.”—Billingsgate. 

L’animal delle lunghe oreccMe dopo hevuto dd calei al 
secchio. Ital.—“ The animal with long ears, after 
having quenched his thrist, kicks the pail.”—The 
picture of ingratitude.”* 
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La parfaite mkur est de faire, tans temoins ce qu’on 
seroit capable de faire decant tout le monde. Ro- 
CHEFOUCAULT.—“ True courage is shewn by doing 
without witnesses what a man is capable of doing 
in the face of the world.”—In the former case it is 
certain that ostentation has no share in the efibrt. 

La passion fait souvent unfou du plus habile homme, et 
rend sbuvent habiles les plus sots. Rochefoucaci.t. 
—“ Love often makes a fool of the cleverest 
man, and as often gives cleverness to the most 
foolish.” 

La patience estam^re ; mais U fruit en est doux. J. J. 
Rousseau. —“ Patience is bitter; but its fruit 
is sweet.”—Men are generally meliorated by suf¬ 
fering. 

La patience est le remade le plus sHr centre les calom- 
nics ; le temps t6t ou tard decouvre la vlritS. Fr. 
— “ Patience is the surest antidote against ca¬ 
lumny. Time, sooner or later, will discover the 
truth.” 

La philosophic, qui nous promet de nous rendre heureux, 
trompe. Fr.—“ Philosophy, wliich promises to 
render us happy, deceives us.” 

L’ape e la serpe spesso 

Succliian lo stesso uraore ; 

Ma della serpe in scno 
II for si fa veleno ; 

In sen dkWape il fore 

Dolce liquor si fa. Itid. Meiast. 

“ The bee and the serpent often feed on the balmy 
juice of the same flowers; but the serpent con¬ 
verts it to poison, the bee to a nectareous trea¬ 
sure.” 

La.Philosophie triomphe aisimeni des mmix pastes et des 
maux d venir; mais les maux pr&sens triomphent 
d’elle. Rochefoucauit. —" Philosophy can hold 
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an easy triumph over the misfortunes which are past 
aud to come; but those which are present triumph 
over her.”—By pldlosophy we are taught to dis¬ 
miss our regrets for the past and our apprehensions 
of future evils; but the immediate-sense of suffer¬ 
ing she cannot teach us to subdue. 

La plwpart des hommes n’ont jias le courage de eorriger 
les autres, paree qu’ik n’ont pas le courage de souf~ 
frir qu'on les corrigc. Fr.—“ The generality of 
mankind have not suflScient courage to correct 
others, because tliey themselves are deficient in that 
fortitude which will suffer correction.” 

Lapsus linguae, Lat .—** A slip of the tongue.” 

L’arco sempre teso convien che alia Jin si spezzi. Ital.— 
“ A bow always bent, must break at last.”* 

La rep/utation d!un Iwmme est comme son ombre, qui tan- 
t6t le suit, et tantot le pric'^de: quelquejois elle est 
plus longue, et quelquejois plus courte quo lui. Fr. 
Proy.—“ The reputation of a man is like his sha¬ 
dow : it sometimes follows and sometimes precedes 
him; it is sometimes longer and sometimes shorter, 
than his natural size.”—As our shadows vary in 
tlieir length and direction, according to their rela¬ 
tive position to the sun, so the reputation of many 
men is either magnified or diminished, from relative 
situations and circumstances. 

Vargent est un bon serviteur et un meehant maitre. 
Bouhours.—“ Money is a good servant, but a bad 
master.”—It is useM when well em|5oyed-r-it is 
mischievous when men devote themselves wholly 
to its acquisition. 

La roche Tarpeienne est pres du capiiole, Fn Delille. 
—“ The Tarpeian rock is near the capitol.”—The 
capitol the seat of power and of triumph, the Tar¬ 
peian rock the place of execution, from -which 

, were thrown headlong those who were guilty of 
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conspiring against the liberties of the Roman Com¬ 
monwealth.* 

L’art de vaincre est celui de mepriser la nwrt. M. de 
Sivay.—“ The art of conquering is that of despis¬ 
ing death.” 

La science du gouvernenient n'est qu’une science de comhi- 
naisonSf d’applications, et d^exceptions, selon les 
temps, les lieux, les <ArConstances. Rousseau.— 
“ The science of government is only a science of 
combinations, apphcations, and exceptions, accord¬ 
ing to times, places, and circumstances.” 

Le silence est la vertu de ceux am ne sont pas sages. 
Bouhours.—“ Silence is the virtue, or the best 
quality of the foolish.”—If it does not remove, it 
at le^t conceals their deficiency. 

La speranza e Vuliima che dbbandona Finfelice, Ital.— 
“ Hope is the last that forsakes the unhappy.”*— 
Or, as our own poet has it: 

“ All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind. 

But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind.” 

Campbell. 

Lateat scintillula forsan. Lat.—“ A small spark may 
lurk unseen.”—This hemistich, alluding to the vit^ 
spark, is very happily adopted as the motto of the 
Humane Society. 

Laid anguis in herhi, Lat.—“ There is a snake con¬ 
cealed in the grass.”—There is a lurking danger be¬ 
fore you, which you do not immediately perceive. 

Latitat. Law Lat.—" He lurks.”—A writ of sum¬ 
mons issuing from the King’s Bench, which by a 
fiction represents the defen&nt as being in a state 
of conce^ment. 

L’avare est comm ces amans, qu'm exeis clamour em~ 
plche de jaSir. Fr.—“ 'The miser is like the 
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lover, who through excess of love is incapable of 
enjoying.”* 

Laudare se vani, vituperare stulti esU 

Seweca— 

“It is the part of a coxcomb to praise himself; 
and of a fool to dispraise himself.”—The office of 
bestowing praise is too delicate to be exercised to¬ 
wards ourselves. * • 

Lawdari d viro laudato, Lat.—“ To be praised by a 
man himself deserving of praise.”—This is certainly 
the most valuable species of commendation. 

Laudato ingentia mror-tixigmm colStH. Viao.—“ Be¬ 
stow your praise upon large domains, but your 
preference on. a small estate.”—The latter, to a 
contented mind, is likely to produce the greater 
share of happiness. 

Laudator temporis acti. Hob.— “ A praiser of the times 
which are past."—An old man who commends no¬ 
thing but what he has seen in his early days. 

La vhrtte ne fait pas autant de bkndans le monde, queses 
apparences y font de mal. Fr.—“ Truth does not 
so much good in the world, as its appearances do 
mischief.”—The deceit and hypocrisy of men are the 
prime sources of evil in the moral world. 

La vertu dans Vindigence est comme url voyageur, que le 
vent et la pluie contraignent de s’envelopper de son 
manteau. Fr. Prov.—“ Virtue in indigence is like 
a traveller who is compelled, by the wind and rain, 
to wrap himself up in his cl^ik.”—In this situation 
the virtuous man i^ overlooked, and the passing 
world is heedless of his proportions and qualifica¬ 
tions. 

La vertu est la seule ttohlesse. Fr,—“' Virtue is the 
only tiue nobility.’’—^Motto of tite E. of Guiin- 

FOKD. 
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La veriu n’iroit pas si loin, si la vanite ne lui icnoit com- 
pagnie. RocHEFoucAutx.—“ Virtue would not go 
so far, if vanity did not bear it company.”—We 
are forwarded in our best actions by a secret wish 
to gain the good opinion of others. 

La viUe est le sejour des profanes Immains; les Dieux 
hdlMenl les campagnes. Fr. J. B. Rousseau.— 
“ Town is the abode of profane humanity; the 
gods delight to dwell in sylvan retreats.”*, 

La virtu e simile ai prqfwmi, che rcndono pin grato odore 
quando trilurati. Ital.—“ Virtue is like perfumes, 
which yield sweeter scents the more they are 
crushed.”* 

Laus Deo. Lat.—“ Praise be to God.”—Motto of the 
Sc. V. Aebuthnot. 

Laus in ore propria vilescit. Lat.—“ The praises one 
bestows upon himself are of little value.” 

Le beau moruk. Fr.—The gay or fashionable world.” 

Le bien ne se fait jamais mieux, que lors qu’il s'operc 
laitemcnt. De Moy. —“ Good is never effected more 
happily than when produced slowly.”—Sudden 
changes, either in the affairs of empires or of in¬ 
dividuals, are seldom productive of beneficial con¬ 
sequences. 

Lc bonbeur de Thomme cn cette vie Tie consiste pas d clrc 
sans passions : il consijsk d en itre le maitre, Fr. 
—“ The happiness of man in this life does not 
consist in being without passions, but in mastering 
them.” 

Le bonheur des peuples depend et de la f&liciti dont Us 
jouissent au dedans, ct du respect qu'ils inspirent 
au dehors. Heevetius. —“ The welfare of a na¬ 
tion depends upon the happiness which it enjoys 
within itself, and the respect with which it inspires 
other countries.” 

Le bonheur ou le malheur des hommes ne dependpas moins 
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tk Itur himeur, que de la fortune. Rochefoucault. 
—“ The good or bad fortune of men depends as 
much on their own dispositions as on chance.” 

Le bonhcur et le rtMlheur vont d'ordinaire a ceux qui ont 
Ic 2 )lus de Vun ou de Vautre. Rochefoucault.— 
“ CJood and bad fortune are found severally to 
visit those who Iiave the most of either.”—The 
prosperous man has in general nothing but lucky 
additions ; whilst those who are in adversity, find 
only new visitations of misfortune. 

Le bon temps viendra. Fr,—“ The good time will come.’’ 
—Motto of E. Harcouht. 

Le occur d’une femme est un vrai miroir qui regoit toutes 
sortes d’objets sans s’ attacker d pas un. Fr.— 
“ The heart of a woman is a real mirror, which re¬ 
flects every object without attaching itself to any.” 
—This image conveys a strong, but not always a 
just reflection on the caprice and mutability of the 
fair sex. 

Le conquerant est craint, le sage est estime: 

Mats le hienfaiteur plait, et lui seal est ame. Fr.— 
The conqueror commands our awe, the wise our 
esteem; the benevolent man alone wins our hearts 
and commands our afiection.”* 

Le control du gmeemement est tellement dissous par le 
desjiotisme, que le despotc n’est le maitre qu' aussi 
long-temps qu’il est le plus fort: et que sitSt qu’on 
peul Texpulser, il na point it r&clamer contre la 
violence. Rousseau. —“ The contract of govern¬ 
ment is so far dissolved by despotism, that the 
despot only retains his mastery whilst he continues 
the strongest; and, when it is found possible to 
expel him, he has no right to protest against the 
violence of the m^suue." 

Le co4f, 'eh 6te le goAt. Fr. Prov.—?•.“ The cost takes 
awiy the taste.”—I should like the thing, but I 
dislike the expence. 

i6 
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Le cri d‘un peuple heureux est la seule eloquence qui doit 
parkr des rois. Fr.—“ The grateful blessings of a 
nation made happy by its monarch are a panegyric 
which no eloquence can equal.”* 

Le desespoir redouble leg forces, Fr.—•“ Despair doubles 
our strength.”* 

Le dessous fics cartes. Fr.—“ The lower side of the 
cards.”— II est aiu„dcssous des caries—he sees the 
faces of the cards.—He is in the secret. 

Le diable est aux vaches, Fr.—“ The devil is in the 
cows.”—There is the devil to pay. 

Lege totum si vis scire tolum. Lat.—“ Read all if 
you wish to know all.”—An advice to superficial 
readers.* 

Legis construetio nonfacit injuriam. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ The interpretative construction of the law shall 
wrong no person.”—If a person, for instance, grants 
away all his goods and chattels, those which he 
possesses as an executor shall not pass; for that 
would be a wrong to the estate of the testator. 

Le grand ceiwre. Fr.—“ The great work.”—That is, 
the philosopher’s stone. 

Lejeu est le fils de Vavarice, et le p^re du disespoir. Fr. 
Prov.—“ Gaming is the son of avarice, and the 
father of despair.” 

Le jeu n’en vaut pas la cluindelle. Fr. Prov.—“ The 
game is not worth the candles.”—The object at 
which you aim is not worthy of your expense or 
labour. 

L’el&vation est au me'rite, ce que la parure est aux belles 
personnes, Fr.—“ Elevation is to merit, what 
dress is to handsome persons.”—It adorns and sets 
oflF that excellence, of which it forms no consti¬ 
tuent part. 
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he metite est souvent un obstacle 5 la fortune; et la rai¬ 
son de cela, c’est qu'il produit toujours deux mauvais 
effets, Venvie et la crainte. Fr.—“ Merit is often 
an obstacle to success; and the reason is, that it 
always produces two bad effects, envy and fear— 
envy from those who jcannot reach the same effort, 
and fear from those whom it may possibly sup¬ 
plant. 

Le micux est Fennemi dtt hien- Fri—“ The better is the 
enemy of well.”—We lose our present advantages 
in seeking those which are unattainable.—The Ita¬ 
lian epitaph is an illustration of this proverb.—“ I 
was well, I wished to be better, and I am here.” 

Le moineau cn la main vaut micux que Foie qui vole. Fr. 
Prov.—“ A sparrow in the hand is better than a 
goose on the wing.”—A bird in tlie hand, &c. 

Le mondc est le livre des femmes. Rousseau. —“ The 
world is the book of women.”—They generally 
profit more by observation than by reading. 

Le mot de Fenigme. Fr.—“ The word of tlie enigma.” 
—The key of the mystery. 

Le moifen le plus sur de se consoler de tout ce qui pent ar- 
river, c’est de s’altendre toujours au pire. Fr.— 
“ The most certain consolation against all that can 
happen, is always to expect the worst.”—Those, 
whose hopes are too much buoyed up, have always 
to meet the severest mortification. 

L’empire des lettres. Fr.—“ The republic of letters.” 

Leniier ex merito quidquid patiare ferendum est; 

Quee venit indigne poena dolcnda veniU Ovid.— 

“ That which is deservedly suffered may be borne 
with calmness; but, when the pain is unmerited, 
the grief is resistless.”—The poet is justifying his 
own strong feelings on having been banished, as he 
states, without having deserved that punishment. 
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L’mmi du hem amiene le ga&t du singuUer. Fr. Prov. 
—“ A disgust for that which is proper, leads to a 
taste for singularity.”—Men who are tired of con- 
formingii* established inodes and habits, take up 
new ones of their own, and, since they cannot other¬ 
wise distinguish themselves, claim a notice from 
their affected peculiarities. 

L’cnnui naquit un jour dc Vuniformith, Fr.—“ Weari¬ 
ness wDl one day be the result of uniformity.”— 
Monotony creates disgust.* 

Lconina socktas. Lat.—“ A lion’s company.”—That 
dangerous association where the whole of tho prey 
is monopolised by the strongest and most pow¬ 
erful. 

Le pays du mariage a cela de particulier, que Us etran¬ 
gers ont envie de U hnhiter, et Us hahitans nalurels 
voudroient en 6tre exiles. Montaiqne. —“ The land 
of marriage has this peculiarity, that foreigners are 
desirous of inhabiting it, whilst its natural inhabit¬ 
ants would willingly be banished thence.”—This is 
a sarcasm upon matrimony, which unfortunately, in 
many cases, is not more severe than just. 

Le plus lent dpromettre est toujours U plusfidele d tenir. 
Rousseau. —“ The man who is most slow in pro¬ 
mising, is most sure to keep his word.’’ 

Le plus sage est celui qui nepense point Vitre. Boieeau. 
—“ The wisest man, in general, is he who does not 
think that he is so.”—'The truly wise bear with 
them a consciousness of their own failings. 

Le pr&sent est pour ceux qui jouissent; I’avenir pour ceux 
qui souffrent. Fr.—“ The present is for those who 
enjoy, the future for those who suffer.” 

Le ref us des louanges est souvent un dSsir dHtre Ume 
deux fois, Fr.—" The refusal of praise often inti¬ 
mates nothing more than that the praise is regard- 
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ed as insufficient—and of course that a double 
portion would be more acceptable.—^An honest 
mind will fairly take the eulogy which is due: a 
vain one will inhale the incense of flattery almost 
to sufibcation. 

Lc Rot le veal, Fr.—“ The King wills it.”—Motto of 
L. Clifford. 

Le Rot s'aviscra. Fr.—“ The King will consider.”— 
These are phrases derived from the Normans, by 
which the king either gives his sanction to an act, 
or postpones his assent.—The latter is disused in 
practice. 

Le Roi et VHat. Fr.—“ The King and the state.”— 
Motto of E. Ashburniiam. 

Les amerlumcs soni en morale ce que sonl les amers en 
medccirte. Fr.—“ Misfortunes are in morals what 
bitters are in medicine.”—They arc equally dis¬ 
agreeable in the first instance, but act in the same 
manner as corroborants. 

Lex cartes sonl hrouilUcs. Fr.—“ The cards are mixed.” 
—There is a violent misunderstanding. 

Les consolations hidiscrUes nc font qu’aigrir les violentes 
afflictions. Rousseau. —“ Consolation, when im¬ 
properly administered, does but irritate the afflic¬ 
tion.” 

Les esprits mediocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui 
passe leur portee. Rocuefoucault. —“ Men of 

confined understandings, in general, find fault 
with every thing which is beyond their compre¬ 
hension.” 

Les extremiles se toucheni; du sublime au ridicule il tiy a 

? uun pas. Fr.—“ Extremities touch each other ; 
rom the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step.”—This was the expression of Napoleon after 
his first fall from power. • 
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Les grands hommes ne se boment jamais dans leurs des- 
seins. Bobuours, —“ Great men never limit them¬ 
selves in their plans,”—They extend them beyond 
the reach of ordinary capacities. 

Le sage entend ^ dcmi mot. Fr.—“ The sensible man 
understands half a word';”—He can take a brief 
intimation. Ferhum sapienti satis est, 

Le sage soage, avant quc dc parler, a ce qu'il doit dire; 
le fou, parle, ct ensuite songe d ce qu’il a dit, Fr. 
Prov.—“ A wise man thinks before he speaks; but 
a fool speaks and then thinks of what he has been 
saying.” 

Le savoir faire, Fr.—*' The knowledge how to act.”— 
Address, subtlety. 

Le savoir vivre. Fr.—“ The knowledge how to live.” 
—An acquaintance with life and manners. 

Le secret d'ennuyer est eclui de tout dire. Vowaire.— 
“ The secret of tiring is to say all that can be said.” 
—Applied to those dull plodding writers and 
speakers, who think it necessary to exhaust their 
subject, without leaving any thing to be supplied 
by the judgment or imagination of their readers. 

Les eaux sont basses chez lui. Fr.—“ The waters are 
low with him.”—His resources arc exhausted. 

L'esprit est le Dieu des inslans, le Genie est le Dieu des 
dges. Fr. Lebrun.—“ Wit is the God of mo¬ 
ments, Genius is the God of ages,”—Wit is a tran¬ 
sient meteor. Genius a lasting luminary.* 

Les femmes peuvent tout, parcequ’elles gouvernent les per~ 
sonnes qui gouvernent tout. Fr, Prov.—“ Women 
can do every thing, because they rule those who 
command every thing."—Themistocles thus proved 
that his infant chSa ruled the world: this child 
rules its mother, its mother rules me, I rule Athens, 
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Athens rules Greece, and Greece rules the world; 
therefore this child rules the world. 

Les femmes sent extremes; dies sont meillewres ou pires 
qtte les hommes. La Bruyebe. —“ Women are in 
the extremes; they are always better or worse than 
men.” 

Les faux font des festins, et ks sages les mangpnt. Fr. 
Prov.—“ Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.” 

Les gens quf ont peu (Taffaires sont de tres grands par- 
lews. Moins on pense, plus on park. 

Montesquieu.— 
“ Men who have little business are great talkers. 
The more one thinks, the less one speaks.”— 
Thus it is observed, that women, who have little 
to do with business, are most flippant in their dis¬ 
course. 

Les grands noms abaissent, au lieu dPilever, ceux qui ne 
ks savent pas soutenir. Rochefoucault.— 

“ Great names debase instead of raiang those who 
know not how to sustain them.”—-A title stained by 
vice, or degraded by ignorance, is but a higher 
claim to contempt. 

Les hommes sont egaux: ce n’est point Id naissance, 

C’est la seuk vertu qui fait la difference. 

Voltaire.— 

“ All men are equal: it is not birth, it is virtue 
alone that makes the difference.”-^This is the only 
proper ground on which the much contested doc¬ 
trine of equality can be founded; including, how¬ 
ever, the principle of eqml rights. 

Les hommes sont la cause que ks femmes ne s'aiment 
point. La Bruyere.— “ It is the men that cause 
the women to dislike each other.” 
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Le silence est le parti le plus sur de celui qui se dijie de 
soi-meme, Rochefoucault. —“ Silence is the 
safest choice for him who distrusts his own powers.” 
—He will in that case be ensured against incurring 
disgrace. 

Lesjetmes gens disent ce qu’ils font, les viellards ce qu'ils 
out fait, et les sots ce qu’ils ont envic de faire. Fr. 

“ Young persons tell what they do, old ones what 
they have done, and fools what they wish to do. 

Les malheureux qui ont de Pesprit trouvent dcs resources 
cn cux-mhnes. Bouiiours.— “ Unfortunate men 

of genius find resources in themselves.”—They 
have that within, which tends to console tliem for 
the neglect of the world. 

Les Moeurs. Fr. — “Manners, or morals.” These 

English words, however, do not convey the idea of 
tlie original. Manners comprehending too little, and 
Morals too much. The ingenious author of the 
World defines it thus: “ A general exterior, de¬ 
cency, fitness, and propriety of conduct, in the 
common intercourse of hfe.” 

Les nmrailles ont des oreilles. Fr.—“ Walls have ears.” 
—Be cautious how you speak. 

Le soleil ni la mart ne peuvent se regarder jixement. 
Rochefoucault.—“ Neither the sun nor death can 
be looked upon with fixed attention.—The same 
effect is produced by difierent causes rthe brilliancy 
of the former dazzles the eye, and the horrors of 
the latter distract the contemplation.” 

Les passions sont les vents qui font aller noire vaisseau, et 
la raison est lepilotequi le conduit; le vaisseau n’iroit 
point sans les vents, et se per droit sans le pilots. 
Fr.—“ The passions are the tmds which urge our 
vessel forward, and reason is the pilot which steers 
it; the vessel canpot advance witifiout the winds, 
and were it not for the pilot, it would be lost.” 
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L’esp&rance esl le songe (Tun homme SveillS. Fr. Prov. 
—“ Hope is the dream of a man awake.”—It is 
properly called a dream, because it is allied, not 
with the judgment, but with the imagination. 

Les plaisirs sont amers sitot qu’on en abuse. Deshou- 
LiEKEs.—“ Pleasures become bitter as soon as they 
are abused.”—Amusement, when it exceeds the 
measure of reason, ceases to be pleasure. , 

Les plus 7nalheureux osent plcurcr le mains. Fr. Ra¬ 
cine. —“ The most wretched dare least indulge 
their grief.”* 

L’esprit a son ordre, qut esl par prineipes el demonsira- 
tions: le occur cn a un autre. Pascal. —“The 
mind has its arrangement; it proceeds from prin¬ 
ciples to demonstrations. The heart has a different 
mode of proceeding.”—Lovers conclude first, and 
reason afterwards, 

L’esprit est toujours |a dupe du cceur. Rochefoucault. 
—“ The understanding is ever die dupe of the 
heart.”—Our feelings, in general, prevail over our 
reason. 

L’esprit qu’on veut avoir gate celui qu’on a. Geesset. 
—“ Extravagant pretensions to wit or wisdom de¬ 
preciate either, in the bands of their possessor.” 

L’esprit ressemble aux coquettes; ceux qui courent apres 
lui sont eeux qu’il favorise le moins. Fr.—“ Wit is 
like a coquette. Those who run after it, are those 
who are the least favoured.”—Those who labori¬ 
ously hunt after wit, generally find themselves de¬ 
luded in the pursuit; it is an electric flash, which 
comes unbidden by any previous solicitation. 

Les querelles ne dur^oient pas longtemps, si le tort n’itoit 
que d’un cotL Rociiefoucahlt. —“ Disputes would 
not continue so long, if the wrong lay only on one 
side."—As both parties generally speaking, are in 
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fault, the dispute is prolonged by their mutual re¬ 
criminations. 

Le temps present est gros de Vavenir. Leibnitk. —“ The 
present time is big with the future.”—Great events 
are in the womb of time. 

Le travail du corps dilivre dcs peines de Vesprit; et cest 
ce qjfi rend Ics pauvres heureux. Rochefoucault. 
—“ The labour of the body relieves us from the 
fatigues of the mind; and this is what forms the 
happiness of the poor.” 

Le travail eloigne de nous trois grands rmux, I'ennui, le 
vice, et le hesoin. Voltaire. —“ Labour rids us 
of three great evils—irksomeness, vice, and po¬ 
verty." 

Les vertus se perdent dans Vinterit, comme ks fleuves sc 
perdent dans la mer. Rochefoucault. —“ Our 
virtues lose themselves in our interest, as the rivers 
lose themselves in the ocean.” 

. - Levins fit patientid 

Quicquid corrigere eat nefas, Hor.— 

“ Patience makes that more tolerable, which it is 
impossible to prevent or remove.”—In the homely 
language of our proverb—“ What cannot be cured, 
must be endured.” 

Le vent du bureau est bon. Fr.—“ The official wind is 
good.”—Things take a favourable tiirn. 

- Levia perpessi sumus, 

Sijknda patimur., Seneca.— 

"We have suffered but lightly, if we have suffered 
that which we should only weep for.”—We have 
been so deeply injured that not our teSrs but our 
acts must^speak for us.* 

Leve jit quod bene jertur^onus. Ovro.-—“ That load be¬ 
comes light, which is cheerfully borne.”—If the 
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spirits are buoyant, they diminish in a great degree 
the weight of suffering, 

he vesciche galleggiano sopr’aqua, mentrc le cose di peso 
vanno al fonao. Ital.—“ Bladders swim upon the 
water, while heavy and solid things sink to the 
bottom.” Into oblivion.* 

Levis cst dolor qui capcre consilium potest, ^eneca. 
—“ That grief is light which can take counsel.” 
—On excessive grief all advice is thrown away. 

Levius solet timere qui proprius timet. Seneca.—“ He 
fears less who fears more nearly.”—Our appre¬ 
hensions in general diminish with the approach of 
the object. 

Le vrai mirite ne dipcnd point du terns ni de la mode. 
Fr, Prov.—“ True merit depends not on time 
or on fashion.” — It avails itself not of modes 
or opinions, but rests securely on its intrinsic 
strength, 

Le vrai moyen d&tre trompe, cest de sc croire plus Jin 
que les autres. Rochbfoucauit.—“ The sure 

mode of being deceived, is to believe ourselves to 
be more cunning than the rest of the world.” 

Lex neminem eogit ad impossihilia. Lat. Law Max.— 
“ The law compels no man to impossibilities.”— 
Thus the condition of a bond to go to Vienna or 
Constantinople in a few hours, would be void from 
its impossibility. 

Lex non scripta, Lat.—“ The unwritten law,”—The 
common law of England, which, for centuries, re¬ 
mained unniritten. 

Lex scripta. Lat.—“ The written or statute Law.*’ 

Lex talionis. Lat.—“ The law of retaliation.”—The 
law of requital in kind—as alluded to in the scrip¬ 
ture ; “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." 
&c. * . 

Lex terra, Lat,—“ The law of the land.”—Taken 
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generally in contradistinction to die civil law, or 
Code of Justinian. 

L'hommeesttoujours Fenfant, et Venfant toujours Vliomme. 
Fr. Prov.—“ The man is always the child, and 
the child is always flie man.”—The youth in 
general bespeaks what the man will be, and the 
man retraces to our mind what he had promised in 
his early years. 

L'homme n’est jamais mains misdrable, que qnand il pa- 
roit de'pourvude tout. Roussuau.—“ Man is never 
less miserable than when he appears to be derived 
of every thing.” 

L'lumneur acquis cst une caution de celui qu'on doit 

acqu&rir. Rochefoucault_ “ The honour which 

a man has acquired is a pledge for that which he is 
afiervi’ards to acquire.”—When a person has ob¬ 
tained a certain degree of repute, he is less likely 
to mingle any thing unworthy with his subsequent 
pursuits. 

L'hypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend a la vertu. 
Rochefoucault. —• “ Hypocrisy is an homage, 
which vice renders to virtue.”—Vicious men put 
on a mask, as being ashamed of appearing ,to 
the world in the features of their own consci¬ 
ousness. 

Lihertas et natale solum. Lat.—“ Liberty and my na¬ 
tive soil.”—This was the motto, which, when as¬ 
sumed by a new-made Irish Peer, gave birth to. 
the rhyming line of Swift. 

“ Fine words! I wonder where he stole ’em.” 

Lihertas estpotestas faeiendi id quod jure licet, Cicero. 
“ Liberty consists in the power of doing that which 
is permitted by the law.”—This is certainly a just 
definition. There cannot be rational freedom, 
where arlMrary restraints exist. 

L^rtas suh regepio. Lat.—" Liberty under a pious 
king.” —Motto of V. Sidmouxh. 
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- Liberias ultima mundi 

Quo steterit ferienda loco. Ltjcan. 

—“ The remaining liberty of the world, was to be 
destroyed in the very place where it stopped.”— 
This is the sentiment attributed by^he poet to 
Caasar. It has been used in many a subsequent 
struggle for freedom, of which, it has been said, 
" if there subdued it could never reviv^.” Fac¬ 
tions, however, are temporary ; but principles are 
everlasting. 

Liherte toute entierc. Fr.—“ Liberty complete.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Lanesborough. 

- Licet superbus ambules pccunid, 

Forluna non niutat genus, Hoa.— 

“ Though you strut proud of your money, yet for¬ 
tune has not changed your birth.!’—Addressed to 
a wealthy upstart, 

“ Fortune cannot change your blood, 

“ Although you strut as if it could.” 

- Licuit semperque licebit 

Parcercpersonis, dicere de vitiis. Lat.— 

“ It has been, and ever will be, lawful to attack 
vice, if you at the same time spare the individual.” 
Or, as thus translated, 

“ The best and surest method of advice, 

“ Should spare the person, thought it brands the 
vice.” 

Burton’s Anat. of Melancholy. 

Linus labor ae nurra. Lat—“ The labour and delay of 
tKe file.”-The slow process of polishing a li¬ 

terary production. This is a process now nearly 
forgotten. “ Most men write now,” Lord Orford 
says, “ as if they expected that their works should 
live no more than a month. 

L‘ imagination galope, le jugtment ne va que le pas. 
Fr.—“ Imagination gallops, judgment only goes 
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a foot pace.”—The former anticipates the conclu¬ 
sion, which the latter awaits in sober leisure.” 

L' Industrie des ' Itommes t'/puise & briguer les charges 
U ne leur en reste plus pour en remplir les devoirs, 
D-Albmbert.—“ The industry of men is now so 
far exhausted in canvassing for places, that none is 
left ior fulfilling the duties of them.”—This maxim 
is sojiSelf-evident with respect to the majority of 
courtiers, that we apprehend it may pass without a 
comment. 

Lingua mail pars pessima servi. JnTElTAn.—“ The 

tongue is the worst part of a bad serVaBt.”—Their 
calumny surpasses all their other faults. 

Litera scripta manet, Lat.—“ The written letter re¬ 
mains.”—Words may pass away and bo forgotten; 
but that which is committed to writing, will remain 
as evidence. 

Litus arm; ahum alii teneant. Vieg.—" Do you 

keep close to the shore: let others venture on the 
deep.” Consult your own safety, and let others in¬ 
dulge in the spirit of adventure. 

Livre rouge. Fr.—“ The red book.”—The increased 
and increasing history of places and pensions. 

Locum tenens. Lat.—“ One who holds the place of 
another.”—A deputy; a substitute. 

Locus sigilli. Lat.—“ The place of the seal.”—^De¬ 
noted by L. S. on all,dipIoraatic papers. 

L’on espere de vieillir, et Voncraint la vieillesse: e’est 
& dire, on aime la vie, et on fuit'la mart. La 
BbiAebk.— “ We hope to get old, and yet are 
afraid of age: in other words, we are in love 
with life, and wish to fly from the thoughts of mor¬ 
tality.” 

- Longa est injwria, longee 

Ambages, ViEoa.—- 
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" The account of this injury is rather long, and the 
particulars are tedious.”—Used as an apology in 
recounting one’s own wrongs. 

Longum iter est per prcecepta, breve et efficax per exem~ 
pla. Seneca. —“ Even the wisest counsels make 
their way slowly ; the effect of good example is 
more summary and effectual.” 

L'on ne vaut dans ce monde qne ce que Pon veut valoir. 
La Bruyeee. —Every man is valued in this 
world, as he shews by his conduct that he wishes 
to be valued.” 

L’oreille est le chemin dn coeur. Fr.—“ The ear offers 
the way to the heart.”—This maxim is easily ex¬ 
plained. 

L’orgueil ne veut pas devoir, et Vamour-propre_ ne veut 
pas payer. Rocheeoucault.—“ Pride wishes 

not to me, and self-love is unwilling to pay.” 

Lotis tnanibus. Lat.—“ With clean hands.” 

Louer les princes des vertus ^’ils n’ont pas, c’est leur , 
dire impunement des injures. Eochefoucaui.t. — 
“To praise princes for virtues which they have 
not, is to reproach them with impunity.” 

Loyal devoir. Fr.—“ Loyal duty.”—Motto of L. 

Carteret. 

Loyal en tout. ' Fr.—“ Loyal in every thing.”—Motto 
of E. Kenmare. 

Loyal je serai durant tna vie. Fr.—“ I will be loyal 
durii^ my life.”—“ Motto of L. Stourto* 

Loyauts m’oblige. Fr .—“ Loyalty binds me.”—Motto 
of the D. of Ancaster. 

Loyauti n’a honte, Fr.—Loyalty has no shame.”-— 
Motto of the D. of Newcastee. 

Lubricum linguae non facile in pcenam est trahendum. 
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Lat. Law Max—“ A light expression (or as it is 
familiarly called ‘ a slip of the tongue,’) is not 
easily punishable.”—Words of heat, as to call a 
man rogue, knave, &c. will bear no action at law, 
unless they are specifically applied, as—^in such 
an affair—to a certain person, &c. 

Luchia sine concubitu. Lat.—“ Child-birth from a 

woman who has had no intercourse with man.”— 
The possibility of such an occurrence was at one 
time stoutly but absurdly maintained. The phrase 
is now used only in a ludicrous sense, to mark the 
birth of a child, unprefaced by the matrimonial ce¬ 
remonies. 

Lucri bonus odor ex re qudlihet: Lat.—“ The smell of 
gain is good, from whatever it proceeds.”—This 
was the answer of Vespasian to his son Titus, 
when the latter reproached him with having im¬ 
posed a tax on urine. 

Lucus d non lucendo, Lat.—The word “ lucus,” a 

grove, is derived from “ lucere” to shine, because 
the rays of the sun are supposed rarely to pene¬ 
trate through its foliage. The phrase is generally 
used to mm^ an absurd or discordant etymology. 

Ludere cum sacris. Lat. — “ To trifle with sacred 
things.”—To jest profanely on consecrated mat¬ 
ters. 

Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 

Et certam preesens vix habet hora fidem. 

Ovid. — 

“ Tl^e powers above seem to sport with human 
affairs, so that we can scarcely be assured of the 
hour which is passing.” 

Lvgete Veneres Cupidinesque. Catullus.— “ Weep all 
ye Venuses and Cupids.”—Mourn all ye Lovers 
and Graces. This quotation is generally used in 
an ironical sense. 
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L’uliima che si perde e la speranza. Ital. Prov.—■ 
“ The last thing we lose is hope.”—The allusion is 
to Pandords box, from which according to Hea¬ 
then mythology, flew out all the evils Aat afflict 
the world. Hope only remained at the bottom. 

L’une des marques de la mediocrite de V esprit est de 
tovjmirs confer. La Bbuyeue.—“ ()ne of the 
marks of mediocrity of understanding, is to be fond 
of telling long stories.” 

Avy(vov apderrog, yvvr\ rraaa ij uvrti. Gr. Luchnou 
arthentos, gunepasa e aute. —“ When the light‘is 
out, every woman is the same,’’—This probably 
would not have been quoted, but to trace the 
lineage of a proverb. From this comes the French 
saying, “ La nuit tons chats sunt gris;’’ and the 
English,—“ Joan is as good as my lady in the 
dark.” 

Lupus in. fnhula. Lat.—“ The wolf in the fable.”— 
Alluding to the accidental arrivxd of a person who 
happens to be the subject of conversation at the 
time, and generally in a way that would be little 
flattering to his feelings.* 

LuqMs pilum mutai, no7i mentem, Lat. Prov.—“ The 
wolf clianges his coat, but not his disposition.”— 
No change of appearance can alter that which is 
radically perverse.* 

L’usage frequent des finesses est toujours I' effet d'une 
grande incapacHe, et la marque d’un pitit esprit. 
Fr.—“■ The frequent use of artifice and cunning is 
ever the effect of incapacity, and the jnark of a’ 
narrow mind.”—A man of talent takes in the 
whole of a business at a single view, and proceeds 
directly to his end : those in general advance cir-, 
cuitously who are not certain either of their end or 
of their means. 

Luusti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti. 

Tempus abire tibi est. 
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“ Thou hast sported, eaten, and drunk enough. 
It is time for tliee to depart.”—These lines were 
addressed to a worn-out debauchee, still clinging 
to life. 

“ Already glutted with a farce of age, 

“ ’Tis time for thee to quit the wanton stage.” 

Francis. 

Lusus animo debent aliquando dart, 

Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi. 

Ph*drus.— 

“ The mind ought sometimes to be amused, that 
it may the better return to thought, and to it¬ 
self.” 


M. 


Macte virtute, Vieg. —“ Proceed in virtue.”—In ge- 
geral used ironically, as we sneeringly say, “ Go on 
and prosper.” 

Magister artis ingeniiqtte largitor 

Venter. Persibs.—> 

“ The belly is the teacher of arts, and the bestower 
of genius.”—Hunger, or necessity, is the mother 
of invention. 

Magistratus indkat virum. Lat.—Magistracy shews 

* the man.”—Motto of the E. of Lonsdale. 

Magna Charia, Lat.—“ The Great Charter.”—The 
charter of our liberties obtained from Kmg John, 
by the Barons of England.— Ann. Itl5. 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo. Lat.—“ A great city 
is a great desert.”—It is possible even in a 
crouded metropolis that meritorious individuals 
may live exiled and insulated from their fellow- 
men! 
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Magna est veritas et prcevaleUt. Lat.—“ Truth is most 
powerful, and will ultimately prevail.” 

Magnanimiter crucem iustine. Lat.—“ Support af¬ 

flictions with magnanimity.”—Motto of L. Ken¬ 
yon. 

Magna servitus est magna fortuna. Seneca. —“ A great 
fortune is a great slavery.”—It brings with it many 
peculiar burthens and inconveniences# 

Magnas inter opes inops. Hor. —“ Poor in the midst 
of the greatest wealth.*’—A just description of a 
rich miser. 

Magne Pater Divum, scevos punire tyrannos, 

Hand alid ratime veils - 

Virtutem videant, intahescantque videndo, Lat. 
Pers.—“ Great Father of the Gods, devise for 
tyrants no punishment but this ; let them contem¬ 
plate virtue, and wither in despair at having forsaken 
her.” 

Magni est ingenii revocare mentem d sensibus, et cogi- 
tatiomm d consuetudine ahdvxere. Cicero. Tusc, 
Disp. —“ It is a proof of great talents to be able to 
recall the mind from the senses, and separate 
thought from habit.”—There is much difficulty in 
leading men to reason abstractedly with respect to 
objects, which have been rendered familiar by long 
usage. 

Magni nominis umbra. Lucan. — “ The shadow of a 
mighty name.”—Applied to a man who inherits 
the name or title of a great ancestor, without any 
indication of greatness in himself. 

Magni rejert quibuscum vixeris. Lat. Prov.—“ It is 
a matter of importance to know with whom you 
live.”—Tliis corresponds with the Spanish proverb 
—“ Tell me what company you keep, and I will 
tell you who you are.” 

Magno conatu magnas nugas. Terence. —“By great 
efforts to obtain great trifles.” —To waste much 
labour on inadequate objects. 
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Magnos homines virtute metimur, non fortund. CoKK. 
Nep.— “ We estimate great men by their virtue 
(or valour) and not by their success.”—This is 
happily the philosophic but not the worldly ad¬ 
measurement. Men now look less to the means 
than to the end: and it is the absolute result 
which, generally speaking, stamps the character. 

Magnum est, argumenlum in utroque fuisse moderatmn. 
Lat.—“ It is a great argument in favour of a man, 
that, when placed in different situations, he dis¬ 
played in each the same spirit of moderation.” 

Magnum vectigal est parsimonia. Cicero.— “ (Eco¬ 
nomy is of itself a great revenue.”—Many men 
get rich by their savings, rather than by their 
gains. 

Magnum pauperics opprohrtum jubet 

Quidvis aut facere aut pati. Hor 

“ Poverty imperiously orders many men to commit 
crimes, and to suffer disgrace.” 

“ He whom the dread of want ensnares, 

“ With baseness acts, witli meaimess bears.” 

Magnus Alexander corpore parvus crat. Lat.—“ The 
great Alexander was but of small stature.” * 

Maison de Ville. Fr.—“ The town-hall.”—The place 
where municipal^stice is distributed. 

Maitre des hautes oeuvres. Fr.—“ The master of the 
high works.”—The hangman. 

Maitre des basses osupres. Fr.—“ The master of the 
low works.”—The nightman. 

Major e longinquo reverentia. Lat.-*t-“ Respect is 
greater when coming from a distance.”—The per¬ 
sons and objects with which we are familiar, sel¬ 
dom excite a high degree of reverence. No man, 
it has been well observed, was ever a hero in the 
view of his valet de chambre. 
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-■— Majorfames sitis eat quam 

Virtutis; quia enim virtutem amplectitu% ipsam, 
Preemia si tollas? Juvenal.— 

“ The thirst of fame is greater than that of virtue ; 
for who would embrace virtue itself, if you take 
away its rewards?”—More are pleased with the 
character of virtue, than with virtue itself. 

Major hesreditas venit unicuique nostrum hjure et legibus, 
quam a parentibus. Ciceuo. — “ A greater inhe¬ 
ritance comes to each of us from our rights and 
laws, than from our parents.”—^The security which 
W’e enjoy from the protection of the laws w'hen well 
administered, is the most valuable possession that 
we derive from our ancestors. 

Major privato visus, dum privatus fuit, et omnium con¬ 
sensu capax imperii nisi imperdsset. Tacitus. 
—“ He was regarded as greater tlian a private 
man whilst he remained in privacy, and would 
have been deemed worthy of governing if he had 
never governed."—A political maxim of very ge¬ 
neral application. 

Mala grammatica non vitiat chartam. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ Bad grammar does not vitiate tha 
deed.”—An error in the language is not to be 
regarded, when it does not involve some ambi¬ 
guity. 

Mala malt malo mala contulit omnia mundo ; 

Causi mali tanti feemina sola fuit. Lat.— 

“ Man’s jaw and an apple brought all the evils in 
the world: and the cause of all this mischief was 
the woman.”* 

- Mali cuncta ministrat 

Impetus. Lat.— 

“ Anger manages every thing badly.”—We sel¬ 
dom act rightly when under the dominion of pas¬ 
sion. 
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Maledicus d malefico non distat nisi occasione. Quin- 
TiLiAN.—“ An evil speaker differs only from an 
evil-doer in the want of opportanity."—The dif¬ 
ference is slight between a calumniator and an 
assassin. 

Male imperando summum imperhim amittitur. Pub. 
Syrus. —“ The greatest empire may be lost by 
the misrule of its governors.”—A political maxim, 
the truth of which has been proved in every age 
and country. 

Man parta mate dilahuntur. Plautus. —“ Things 
ill-acquired, are as badly expended.”—What is 
gotten over the devil’s back, is spent under his 
belly. 

-Mate si mandata loquaris. 

Aut dormitdbo out ridebo. Hor.— 

“ If you deliver badly what is committed to you, 
I shall either laugh or fall asleep.”—This hint is 
addressed to the actor in tragedy. J 
“ But if unmov’d you act not what you say, 

“ I’ll sleep or laugh the listless theme away.” 

Francis.— 


Male verum examinat otnnis 

Corruptus judex, Hor.— 

“ A corrupt judge is not qualified to inquire into 
the truth.”—This truism is often directed against 
an adversary who is supposed to be under undue 
influence. 

Malim inquietam Hbertafem quam quietum servitium. 
Lat.—“ I would rather have a disturbed liberty, 
than a quiet slavery.”—The ferment of a free, is 
preferable to the torpor of a despotk govem- 
, ment. 

Mttlo indiserteem prudentiam, quam loquacem stutti- 
tiam. Cicero. —“ I prefer silent prudence to 
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loquacious folly.”—That sober sense, -which nei¬ 
ther wants nor cultivates the flowers of speech, 
is infinitely preferable to all the flippancy of ig¬ 
norance. 

Mah mahi mate quam molliter esse, Seneca.— “ I would 
rather be ill than idle.”—The evil of a slight indis¬ 
position is transient: the mischiefs of idleness once 
rooted, are incurable. 

Mah mori quam fcedari. Lat.—“ I would rather die 
than be debased.”—The motto of the Ir. £. of 
Athlone, and V. Kingsland. 

Malorum facinorum ministri quasi 'Cxprobrantes aspi- 
ciantur, Tacitus.— “ The agents in evil actions 
are in every instance regarded as reproaching the 
deed.”—There is a jealousy between the principals 
and agents on such occasions, which is productive, 
even in a very early stage, of mutual contempt and 
distrust. 

Malum consilium consullori pessimum. Ver. Feaccus. 
—“ Bad advice is often most fatal to the adviser.” 
—Thus Haman became the victim of his treacher¬ 
ous advice to Ahasuerus; Thus Hannibal lost 
Tarantum by the very arts which had put it into 
his hands; besides other numberless instances. 
Ovid has said in the same sense: Neds artificem 
morte perive sud.— ‘ It is fit that he who is the in¬ 
strument of another’s death should be the victim 
of his treachery.”—The artificer who constructed 
the brazen bull in which the tyrant Phalaris burnt 
criminals, suffered first by his invention. * 

Malum in se.. Lat.—“ A thing bad in itself.”— Malum 
prohibitum. —“ A thing bad because forbidden.” 
—To illustrate the legal distinction between these 
species of evil, it is only necessary to observe that 
murder is “ an evil in itself.”—The exportation of 
wool, commonly called “ owling,” was not punish¬ 
able as an evil until it was prohibited by the law. 
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Malum nascens facile opprimituf, inveteratum ft rohas- 
tius. Cicero. —“ An evil at its birth is easily 
crushed; but it grows and strengthens by endu¬ 
rance.” 

Malum vas non frangilur, Lat. Prov.—“ A bad ves.scl 
is seldom broken.”—Things which are held most 
cheaply, are in general the most secured from 
dangejf. 

Malus cst enim custos ilmlurnitatis metus, conlraque he- 
'nevoletdia fdelis vel ad perpetuitatem. Cicero.— 
“ Fear is a bad keeper of tliat which is intended to 
bo lasting; on tlie contrary, mildness and good-will 
will secure good faith, even to perpetuity.”—This 
strongly applies to that system of ruling by terror, 
which lias been adopted by most of the modern 
Governments, though history informs us that it 
has, with few exceptions, been prccthrious in its 
outset, and destructive in its consequences. 

Malus usus abolendus est. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ A bad 
custom is to be abolished.”—A custom in local ju¬ 
risdictions, existing from time immemorial has the 
force of a law ; but, if that custom be proved to be 
a bad one, such proof will set it aside. 

Mandamus. Law Lat.—•“ We order.”—A writ which 
issues out of the King’s Bench, sent to a corpora¬ 
tion, commanding them to restore or admit a person 
to an ofBce, &c. 

Manehant vestigia morientis libertatis. Tacitus.— 
“ There still remained the traces of expiring liber¬ 
ty.”—Though the people were oppressed, tlie spirit 
of freedom was not wholly extinguished. 

- Manet altd mente repustum. Virgii,. —“ It 

remains deeply fixed in the mind.”—This phrase, 
by which the poet describes the inveterate resent¬ 
ment of Juno, is now frequently used to denote a 
long embosomed sense of injury. 
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Manihus pedibusque. Lat.—“ With hands and feet.”— 
It was a struck manihus pedibusque, or, as wc 
should express it in English, With tooth and nail. 

Manu forti. Lat.—“ With a strong hand.” 

Manus hcec inimica tyrannis. Lat.-—“ This hand is 
hostile to tyrants.”—The motto of the E. of Ca- 
nysFOET. 

it 

Manus justa nardus. Lat.—“ The just hand is as 
precious ointment.”—The motto of the Ir. V. 
Maynard. 

Manus manum fricat. Lat. Prov.—One hand rubs 
the other.”—This homely proverb is properly meant 
to inculcate the moral truth, thus expressed by La 
Fontaine : II faut s’entraider; c’est la loi de la na~ 
ture. “We must assist each other, such is the 
law of*nature.”* 

Marchandise qui plait est a demi vendue. Fr. Prov.— 
“ The goods which please are already half-sold.” 
—We have a corresponding proverb in English— 
“ Please the eye and pick the purse.” 

Marie ton fils quand tu voudras, mais ta fille quand lu 
pmrras. Fr. Prov^—“ Marry your son when you 
will, and your daught» when you can.”—Get rid 
of the latter precarious charge as soon as possible. 

Marqid au bon coin. Fr.—“ Marked with a good 
stamp.”—Possessed of superior qualities. 

Mars gravior, sub pace, laiet. Ceaddian.— “ A more 
severe war lurks under the shew of peace.” 

Materfamilias. Lat.—“ The mother of a family.” 

Materiem superabat opus. Ovid. —“ The workman¬ 
ship surpassed the materials.”—This is applied 
either to great genius employed on a slight sub¬ 
ject, or to that mechanical ingenuity which, when 
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skilfully employed, can heighten the value even of 
the most precious materials, 

“ The matter equall’d not the artist’s skill." 

Mature Jias senex. Lat .—" May you early prove an old 
man.”—May you learn the wisdom of age long be¬ 
fore you are depressed by its infirmities. 

Mauvaise honte. Fr.—“ False shame.”—Excessive 
bashfulness or timidity. 

Maxima illecehra est peecandi impunitatis spes. Cice¬ 
ro. —“ The greatest incitement to guilt is the hope 
of sinning with impunity.”—In order to deter men 
from crimes, it is not so necessary that punishment 
should be severe, as tliat it should be certain. 

Maximas virtutesjacerc omnes necesse est,voluptate domi- 
nante. Cicero.— “ Where pleasure prevails, the 
greatest virtues will lose their power." 

Maximus in minimus. Lat.—“ Very great in very little 
things.”—A studious attention to petty objects is 
the sure sign of a narrow mind. When Cardinal 
Chigi told another member of the corps diploma¬ 
tique that the same pen had served him for three 
years, he was instandy and properly set down as a 
man whose mind was not framed for enlarged or 
liberal discussion. 

Medke cura te ipsum, Lat.—“ Doctor cure thyself." 
—Applied both in the moral and material sense to 
those who prescribe to others for the very infirmity 
under which they labour without being able to get 
rid of it.* 

.—. Sed medio dejbnte leporum 

Surgit amaxi aliquid quod ips^ injlorihm angat, 

Lat.— 

“ In the very bosom of delight some bitterness 
will find its way, and thorns spring up in the flowery 
path of pleasure." 
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“ Days all serene and pleasures ever pure, 

Are not for man; dark clouds at times obscure 
The sky most favour’d with the sun’s blest rays; 
The blythest heart will have its sorrowing days.”* 

Medio tutissimus ibis. Ovid. —“ You will advance most 
safely in the middle.”—To consult your safety, yow 
should through life avoid all extremes. 

Mediocria Jirma. Lat.—“ The middle stafion is the 
safest.”—Motto of the Ir. V. Grimston. 

-Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Dii, non homines, non concessire cohimnee, 

Hor.— 

“ Mediocrity is not allowed to poets, cither by the 
gods, or men, or the pillars which sustain the book¬ 
seller’s shops.”—By this whimsical paraphrase, the 
poet means simply to say, that mediocrity, which in 
other pursuits is respectable, in that of poetry is 
generdly disregarded. 

Meya j3t(i\iov, fieya kokov. Gr. Mega biblion, mega 
kakon, —“ A great book is a great evil.”—This is 
a charge which voluminous authors are perpetually 
shifting to the shoulders of their neighlraurs. 

Meglio amici da lontano che nemici d^appresso. Ital. 
—“ It is better to be friends afar than enemies 
near."* 

Meglio e un magro accordo che una grassa sentenza. 
Ital. Prov.—“ A lean assent is better than a fat 
sentence.”—A simple grant of the favour request¬ 
ed, is better than an eloquent refusal. 

Meglio solo che mal accompagnato. Ital.—“ Solitude is 
better than bad company.”* 

Meglio tardi che mat, Ital.—“ Better late than never.”* 

MtXerij TO irav. Gr. Melete to pan. —“ Care and in¬ 
dustry do every thing.”—This was the saying of 
Periander, one of the seven sages of Greece. To 
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unceasing industry nothing is impracticable, that is 
not physically impossible. 

Mel in ore, verba lactis, 

Fel in corde,fraus in factis, Lat.— 

“ Honey in his mouth, words of milk, 

Gall in his heart and fraud in his acts.” 

These are monkish rh 5 rmes in which a mischievous 
hypocrite is not ill described. 

Melior est conditio possidentis. Lat. Jus. Ant.—“ The 
possessor is best off.”—Possession is nine points of 
the law.* 

Melius est cavere semper quam pati semel. Lat. Prov. 
—“ It is better to be always on our guard than to 
suffer once.”—A life of caution is overpaid by 
the avoidance of one serious misfortune. Julius 
Cassar reversing this proverb, used to say. Melius 
est pati semel, quam cavere semper.— It is not 
worse to suffer once, than to be in perpetual appre¬ 
hension.” 

Melius non tangere, clamo. Hoe.—“ I cry out it is 
better not to touch me.”—This is the language of 
the satirist, who has his quiver full of defence. 

Mellitum venenwm, hlanda oratio. Lat.—“ A smooth 
speech is honeyed poison.”—We should distrust 
the intention of Aat speaker, who mingles-too many 
eloquent blandishments in his discourse. Truth 
wants neither disguise nor ornament. 

Memento mori. Lat.—R^ember Death.”—He is a 
mere memento mori —he serves for nothing but to 
remind us of our mortality. The sarcophagus in¬ 
troduced by the Eg 3 q)tians into the midst of their 
festivities was literally a memento mori, 

Memnerunt omnia amdntes. Ovid.—“ Lovers remem¬ 
ber every thing.”—Nothing escapes their view or 
recollection. 
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Memorabilia. Lat.—“ Things to be remembered.”— 
Matters deserving of record. 

Memor ct fidelis. Lat.—“ Mindful and faithful.”— 
Motto of L. Selsey. 

Memorid in ceternd. Lat.—“ In eternal remembrance.” 
—Motto of the Ir. V. Tracy. 

Mendici, tnmi, balatrones, Hor.— “ Beggars, players’ 
and varlets of every description.”—A crowd or 
group of contemptible persons. 

Menc salis pkicidi vultumjliiciusque quietos 

Ignorare jubes ? Mene huic conjidere monstro ? 

ViRGIE.— 

“ Do you desire that I should not distrust the ap- 
pcatance of the placid sea, and of the waves which 
are now quiet ? Do you wish that I should confide 
in such a monster ?”—Do you think that I am not 
on my guard against those deceitful appearances, 
which are the sure forerunners of danger. 

Mrjytv aeire. Oca. Gr. Menin aeide, thea. — “Sing, 
goddess, the anger.”—The first words of Homer’s 
Iliad, which .are sometimes quoted to ridicule the 
affectation of scholarship. 

Mens conscia recti. Lat.—“ A mind conscious of rec¬ 
titude.”—Motto of the Ir. V. Ashbrook and of 
E. Macartney. 

Mens invicta manet. Lat.—“ The mind remains un¬ 
conquered.”—The body may sink under its suffer¬ 
ings; but the mind of a brave man will despise 
. the afflictions of adversity, and even the aggrava¬ 
tions of torture. 

Mensqiie pati durum sustinet cegra nihil. Ovid. —“ The 
sick man cannot bear any thing which is harsh.”— 
The mind of affliction is so sensitive, as to shrink 
from the slightest touch of offence. 
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Mens Sana in corpore sano. Juvenai,.- “ A sound mind 
in a healthy body.”—The first and best wish which 
can present itself to a rational mind. 

Mens sibi conscia recti. Hor.—“ A mind which is 
conscious to itself of rectitude.”—The best sup¬ 
port under suffering, and the best armour against 
calumny. 

<» 

- Mensuraque juris 

Vis erat. Lucan.— 

“ And power was the only measure of right.”— 
This well describes a state of anarchy, where every 
man feels that what he can do, he may do. 

Meo sum pauper in cere. Hor. —“ I am poor, but 
only in debt to myself.”—If I have abridged my 
own comforts, my consolation is, that I owe nothing 
to others. 

Metiri se quemque sua modulo ac pede verum est. 

Hor.— 

“ It is just that every man should measure himself 
by his own model and standard.”—It is not fitting 
that any vam should put forth his pretensions be¬ 
yond his strength, or that men of slender abilities 
should aim at high and weighty situations. 

-“ All should be confin’d 

“ Within the bounds which nature has assign’d.” 

Francis.— 

Mettre les points sur les i. Ft. — “ To dot every i.” — 
To be scrupulously exact,* 

Metuenda corolla draconis. Lat. —“ Fear the dragon’s 
crest.”—Motto of the M. of Londondbrbt. 

Meum fit tmm. Lat.—Mine and your’s.”—It is a 
qhestk>a ot meum et tuum —The dispute is respect¬ 
ing the distinct rights of property. 
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Meus mihi, suus cuique carus. Plautus. —“ Mine is 
dear to me, and dear is his to every man.”— 
Every one has his own prepossessions and predi¬ 
lections. 

Mezzo termine. Ital.—“ A middle line or middle course 
of conduct.”—An excuse, or pretext. 

Mieux vaut un “ tiens" que deux “ iu Vauras" Pr. Prov. 
—“ One ‘ take this’ is better than two ‘ thou sh^t 
have.’"—This saying Cannot be better explained 
than by our own proverb—“ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 

- Migravit ah awe voluptas 

Omnis, Hor.— 

“ All pleasure has now fled from the ear.”—Spo¬ 
ken of those who, avoiding the rational entertain¬ 
ment of the stage, for instance, find no enjoyment 
but in “ inexplicable dumb show.” 

“ Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes.” 

Pope. 

Mihi cura futuri. Lat.—“ My care is for the future 
life.”—Motto of the Ir. Baron Onoley. 

Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usus: 

Felk suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno. 

Persius.— 

“ There are a thousand descriptions of men; and 
their opinions of things are various; each has his 
own inclination, and the wishes of all cannot be the 
same.”— Providence has ordained this diversity: 
were the choice of every indindual the same, our 
contests must be perpetual. 

Mitior est quam servus, iominus qui servos Lat. 

Prov.—" That master is lower than ^ serVint, who 
is in dread of his servants.” 
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Mims in parvos forhma furit, 

Leviusque ferit leviora Deus. Seneca.— 

“ The rage of fortune is less directed against the 
humble, and Providence strikes more lightly on 
the low.”—Those of humble condition arc exempt 
from the violent reverses which frequently afflict 
their superiors. 

-■Minuli 

Semper et infirmi est animt exiguique voluptas 
Ultio. Juvenal.— 

“ .Revenge is always the pleasure of a little, weak 
and narrow mind.”—No man of an enlarged un¬ 
derstanding indulges in so dark a passion. 

-“ Revenge we ever find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind.” 

Mirahih dictu ! Lat.—“ Wonderful to tell! ” 

Miramur ex mtervallo fallentia. Lat.—“ We admire at 
a distance the things that deceive us.”—Our sight 
is apt to misrepresent remote objects; but the de¬ 
ception vanishes on a nearer approach. 

Mirantur taciti, et dvhiopro fulminc pendent. Statius. 
—“ They stand in silent astonishment, .md wait 
for the fall of the yet doubtful thunderbolt.”— 
Used to describe a general apprehension and con¬ 
sternation. 

Misee stultitiam consiliis hrevem. Hor. —“ Mix short 
follies with wise counsels.”—Let your moments 
of dissipation bear no proportion to those of sober 
reflection. 

Misera est magni custodia censHs. Juvenaj.. —“ The 
care of a large estate is an unpleasant thing.”— 
Even wealth itself brings with it cares a{id incon¬ 
veniences.' 
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Misera est servitus ulnjus est out vagum avt incognitum. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—“ The servitude is miserable, 
where the law is either vague or unknown.”—In 
every good government, the laws should be defined 
and generally promulgated. 

Miseram paccm vel hello bene mutari. Tacit.— “ A 
peace may be so wretched as not to be ill-ex- 
changcd for war.”—This can only apply tp a war 
of self-defence, the Ccalamities of which ought to be 
borne in preference to the inflictions of an hostile 
neighbour. 

Mherrima fortuna est quee tnimico caret. —“ That is a 
most wretched fortune which is without an enemy.” 
—His condition must be low indeed, who possesses 
not any thing for which he can be envied. 

Miscrum est aliorum incumbere famce, Juvekal. —“ It 
is a wretched thing to live or depend on the fame of 
others.”—Nothing can be more pitiable than au¬ 
thors who, without proper resources, assume a bor¬ 
rowed splendour from the talents of others. 

Mittimus. Law Lat.—“ We send.”—The writ by which 
a magistrate commits an offender to prison. 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquiret eundo. Virgil. —“ It 
flourishes in its quickness of motion, and gains new 
strength in its progress.”—The poet .speaks of 
fame or common report, which gathers strength as 
it proceeds, and swells like the snow-ball as it rolls 
along. 

Mod^rata durant. Seneca.— “ Moderate things last or 
continue.”—Power, health, and faculties, are all 
exhausted by excess. 

Modeste tamen el circumspecto judicio de tantis virispro- 
nunciapdmn est, ne, quod plerisque accidit, daa»nent 
quae non intellegunt. Quintilian. —“ We should 
speak lEvdestly and with a circumspect judgment 
of such great men, lest we should fall into the fault 
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of many, who condemn that which they do not un¬ 
derstand.”—This is often used in reprobation of a 
shallow class of politicians, who, not being able to 
sound the depths of statesmen, condemn their 
measures, merely because they cannot fathom either 
their ends or means. 

Modestia famee neme summts mortalihus spernenda est. 
Tacitus.— “ Fame modestly courted is not to be 
despised by the highest characters.”—^They will 
not descend to low means in its pursuit; but, 
when fairly earned, it must be considered as a most 
gratifying attainment. 

Modo me Thebis, mode ponit Athenh. Hor. —“ He now 
places meat Thebes, and now at Athens” —This is 
used as a compliment to a great dramatic poet, who 
can change his scene, and lose sight of the unities 
of time and place, without diminishing the interest 
which he has once excited. 

Mollia tempera fandi. Hor.— “ The favourable occa¬ 
sions for speaking.”—^These, the poet intimates, 
are to be sought with great men. That request 
may succeed at one time, which at another may be 
considered as an importunity. 

-Mollissima corda 

Humana generi dare se natura fatetur, 

Quee lacrymas dedit. JuVEKAt.— 

“ Nature confesses that she gave susceptible hearts 
to the human race, when she gave them tears.” 

“ Compassion proper to mankind appears. 

Which Nature witnessed when she gave us tears.” 

Molliter manus imposuit. Lat. Law Term.—“ He 
gently laid hands.”—^This phrase is used in a de¬ 
fence set up against an action or indictment for an 
assault.—“ He gently laid hands on the prosecutor, 
for the purpose of expelling him, as he had a right 
to do, from the premises.” 
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-Momenta mare vertitur: 

Eodem die ubi luserunt, navigia sorbentur, 

Lat.— 

“ In a moment the sea is convulsed; and on the 
same day vessels are swallowed up where they 
lately sported on the waves.”—This is not confined 
in its application to the perils of the sea.—It is 
equally applicable to the general vicissitude of 
human affairs. 

Moniti meliora sequamur. Virgil. — “ Being admo¬ 
nished, let us follow better things.”—As we have 
had the lessons of experience, let our future pru¬ 
dence attest their effects. 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cut lumen ademp- 
tum. Virgil.— 

“ A horrid monster, gross and shoeless, and who 
had lost his sight.”—This is the description given 
by Virgil of the giant Polyphemus, when his one 
eye had been bored out by Ulysses.—It is some¬ 
times applied to an absurd proposition, conceived 
in ignorace and brought forth by presumption. 

Monirer son bee jaune, Fr.—“ To shew one’s yellow 
beak.”—Said of a man who exposes his ignorance, 
or rather his inexperience; the beak of young 
birds being yellow.* 

More majorum. Lat.—“ After the manner of our an¬ 
cestors.” 

Moribus antiquis stat Roma. Lat.—“ Rome stands by 
her ancient morals.”—She preserved her stability 
by refusing to give way to innovation. 

Mors et fugacem persequitur vivum. Hor. —“ Death 
pursues the dying man.” 

Mors omnibus communis, Lat .—“ Death is common to 
all men.” 
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Mors sola Jatetur, 

Quantula smt luminum corpuscula. Juvenal. 
—“ Death alone confesses how weak and feeble 
is the body of man.’’—It rests with death, to 
shew the weakness of ambition and the inanity of 
pride. 

Mors ultima linea rerum est. Hor.—“ Death is 
the last boundary of human affairs.”—The sj^u- 
lations of wealth and ambition are all boundeoRfy 
the grave. ’ 

Morialitate relicta Vivit immortalitate indutus. Lat. 
—“ Having left mortality he lives clad in immor¬ 
tality.” * 

Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant. Lat.—“ Even hares 
can insult a dead lion.”—The mightiest of the dead 
may be insulted by the weakest of tlie living. 

Mos pro lege. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Custom for 
law.”—Long established usage, as in the case of a 
fixed modus for tithes, shall stand in the place of 
law. 

Mol du guet. Fr.—“ A watch word.” 

Mots d'usage. Fr.—“ Words of usage.”—Phrases in 
common use. 

Motus in fine velocior. Lat.—*“ Motion drawing to its 
end is swifter.” 

Moveo etpropkior. Lat.—“ I rise and am appeased.” 
—Motto of their. BarOn Welles. 

- Movet commda risum , 

Furtivis nudata coloribus. Hoa.— 

“ The crow, when stripped of her borrowed pluraeE, 
provokes our laughter.”—No object is more ridi¬ 
culous than the plagiarist, when deprived of his 
stolen ornaments. 

Mugitus lahyrinthi. Lat.—“ The bellowing of the la¬ 
byrinth.”—This was a favorite topic with the Ro- 
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man poetasters;—It is therefore put for any com¬ 
mon-place topic of ordinary poets or writers. 

- Mulier cwptdo quod dicit amanti, 

In vento et rapidd scrihere oporlet aqua. 

CATUI.I.US.- 

“ Whatever a woman says to an eager lover, should 
be written in the winds or in the rapid stream.”— 
Her declarations are so mutable and so fleeting in 
their nature, as to be unworthy of record or re¬ 
membrance. 

Mulier qucE sola cogitat male cogiiat. Lat. Prov.—“ A 
woman, when thinking by herself, has improper or 
mischievous thoughts.”—One of the common¬ 
place railleries directed against the sex. 

Malta cadunt inter calicem supremaqw lahra. 

Laberius.— 

“ Many things fall between the cup and the lip.” 
—Disappointment will interfere between us and 
our nearest expectations. See Kt\<at srore, &c. 

Malta dies, variusque labor mutabilis oevi. 

Retain in melius : multos alterna revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursus Fortana locaoit. 

Virgil.— 

“ Time and the changeful labor of ages have re¬ 
stored many things ; and Fortune, after many ca¬ 
pricious alterations, has again placed them upon 
solid ground.”—^This alludes to the mutations to 
which kingdoms and empires are subject, and ex¬ 
presses a hope, consolingly used in revolutionary 
times, that matters will in the end be brought to 
rest upon a solid foundation. 

Malta docet fames, Lat. Prov.—“ Hunger teaches 
many things.”—Necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion. 

Malta ferunt anni venientes commodasecum; 

Malta recedentes adimant Hob.— 

“ The coming years bring many advantages with 
them : when retreating, they take away as many.” 
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—There is a tide in the affairs of men.—What we 
gain by the influx, we miserably lose by the reflux 
of that tide. 

“ The blessings flowing in from life’s full tide, 

“ Down with our ebb of life decreasing glide.” 

MuUa gemens. Lat.—“ He complains deeply of every 
thing.”—He complained, malta gemens, with every 
expression of grief. 

Multa male eveniunt bonis. Cic.—“ Many things turn 
out badly to tlie good." Success is not always the 
evidence of desert. 

Multa petentibus desunt multa. Hor.— “ Those who 
covet many things, are in want of many.”—Our 
wants are Umited or extended in proportion to our 
desires. 

Multa renascentur qu/s jam cecid&re, cadentque 

Qua nunc sunt in honore vocabuloiti volet usus; 
Quod penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 

Lat. Orat.— 

“ Many words which now are obsolete, may return 
in vogue, whilst many which are now in fashion 
shall be put aside if use requires it } since preci* 
sion and the rules of speaking depend only on pub¬ 
lic choice and adoption.” * 

Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit ot alsit, 

. — ut posset contingere metam, Lat.— 

“ He suffered and did much in youth, he bore heat 
and cold, in order to reach the goal.” * 

- .——— - m.- Multi 

Committunt eadem diverse crimina fato. 

Ills crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema. 

Juvenal.— 

“ Many men have committed the same crimes with 
a very different result. One may ascend a throne 
by that act, for which another mounts the scaf¬ 
fold.” 
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“ Thus sins alike, unlike rewards have found; 

“ And whilst this villain’s hang’d, the other's 
crown’d.” 

Multi adorantur in ard qui cremantur in igne. Lat. St. 
Austin.— “ Many are worshipped on the Altars 
who are burning in the flames of hell.” * 

Multi te oderint, si teipsum ames. Lat.—“ Many will 
hate you if you love yourself.”—Self-love, when 
strongly manifested, is of all things the most dis¬ 
gusting. 

- Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 

NuUi jlebilior quam mihi. Hoit.— 

“ He died lamented by many good men, but by 
none more lamented than by me.” 

Multis pardsse divHias non foils miseriarum fuit, sed 
mutatio. Non est in rebus vitium sed in animo. 
Seneca. — ‘‘ To have acquired riches is with many 
not to putt4n end to, but to change the nature of 
their misery.—The fault however is not in the 
riches, but in the mind.”—Wealth is very properly 
compared to manure: both are useless when in 
the heap, and both are thrown away upon an in¬ 
tractable soil. 

Multis ferribilis, caveto multos. Auson. —“ If thou art 
terrible to many, Uien beware of many.” 

Multorum annorum opus. Lat.—“ The labour of many 
years.” 

Multos ingralos invenimus, plures facimus, Lat.— 

“We find many ungrateful men, and we make 
more.”—ringratitude is too frequent; yet it is 
sometimes provoked by the arrogance of the be¬ 
nefactor - 

- Multos in summa pericula misit 

Venturi timor ipse nmli. Lucan. — 

“ The mere apprehension of coming evils ht® put 
many into a situation of the utmost danger.”—Our 
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alarms frequently lead us into perils more dreadful 
even than those which we first apprehended. 

“ Thu^oft the fear of ill to ill betrays.” 

Multos qui eonjlictari adversis videantur, heatos; ac 
plerasque, quanquam magnas per opes, miserrimos ■ 
si ita gravem fortrmam, constanter tolerent, hi 
prosptm inconsuUe utantur. STacitus.—“ There 
are many «9»o ap^ar to encouifter adversity, who 
are happy; whilst some in the midst of riches are 
miseraWe: all depends on the fortitude with which 
the former bear^e pressure, and on the unadvised 
manner in which the latter employ their wesSth.” 

Multum abludit imago, Hor. “ The^picture is by no 

means like.”—You j^rhap^ intended a likeness, 

but multum ahlvdit WSfgo ; ’you have given a caii- 

catui'e, not a resemblSice. 

» 

MuHum in parvo, Lat.—“ Much in litfle.”—A great 
deal said iiva few words. A xtompendium of 
knowledge. 

Mundus universus extreet hislrioniam. I*)stroniiis 
Arbiter. —“ All mankind practise the art of 
acting.” 

“ All the World’s a Stage.”' 

MunusJpoUii^Kignum. HoR.-r-“ An, offering woithy 
of Apollo? “Spoken of an excellent poem. 

Murus ceneus cmscientia sana. Lat.—“ A sound con- 
scimice isj^bazeff wall of defence.”—Motto of the 
E^f ScAUBOEOtIGH. 

Mus mpke, Lat. Prov.—“ A mouse in a pitch-bar¬ 
rel.”—Applied to a man who is always perplexing 
himself *n useless disquisitions and inquiries. 

0 

Mutare vel ^j^ere sperno, Lat.—“ I scorn to change or 
fear.”-^t’he motto of the D. of Beaotort. 

Mutttt&formdinterimitur propi substantia rei, Lat. Law 
Max.—“ The form being changed, the substance 
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of the thing is destroyed.”—Thus, if trees, are im¬ 
properly cut down, and laid as beanca in a house, 
their nature is fo far altered, that they cannot be 
seized in that shape ; but the owner is to bring Ms 
action for the damage. 

Mutatis mutandis. Law La1r<—“ After making the ne¬ 
cessary chang^.”—^Thus w^iat was la#lbr'-A. and 
B. shall apply to C. and D. the ‘'ferms only being 
altered according to the circumstances. 

- Mulato nomine, de te 

Fabula narratur. Hoa.— 

“ Change b«t the name, the tale is told of yott^" 
—You smile at this satire, whilst you suppose it 
levelled at anothe)$; y^^^ the name were altered, 
you would find it read®® “ your own business and 
bosom.” 


N. 

——Nam dives fieri qui milt, 

Et cito vult fieri. Juvsnal.— 

“ He who* desires to become rich, wlshej^^that de¬ 
sire to be soon accomplished. is a natural 

alliance between avarice and rapatity. 

Xam ego ilium periisse duco, cui quidam periit pudor. 
Plautus. —“ I regard that man t^^.lost has 
lost his sense of shame.” 

N'am genus et proavos et quee non fecimas ipsi 

Vix ea nostra voco. Ovid_ 

“ For birth and ancestry, and ,that vi^ich we have 
not ourselves achieved, we can scarcely call our 
own.”—The man who prides himsej^^ot on his 
personal conduct, but on a long lineof ancestry, 
has been ludicrously, but justly, compared ^o the 
potatoe-plant, the best part of which is under 
ground. 
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Kam pro jtwundis aptisshna quceque dahunt Dii: 

Cliarior est illis homo quam sibi. Juvenal.— 

“ For the gods, instead of wliat is most pleasing, will 
give what is most proper. Man is more dear to 
them than he is to himself." 

- Namque inscitia est 

Adversum stimulmi calces. Terence.— 

“ It‘'is consummate ignorance to struggle against 
the spur.”—It is absurd to make an unavailing re¬ 
sistance to superior force, or, in the language of 
scripture, “ to kick against the pricks.” 

Nam seelus inira se tacilmn qvi cogkat ullum 

Facti crimen kab. i. Juvenal.— 

“ "For he who silently intends a crime, has all the 
guilt of the deed.”—^I’here' arc cases in which to 
resolve upon and coraniit a guilty act, are equal in 
poiij'/of criminality. 

A'am vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; opthnus illc est 

Qui minimis urgetur. ‘ Horace.— 

“ For no man is born without faints; and the best 
is he who has fewest.”—No man can attain perfec¬ 
tion the nearest approach to it is therefore enti¬ 
tled to |he highest praise. 

- ). - Natura healis 

Omnibus csss dedit, si quis cognoeerit uti. 

Claudian.— 

“ Nature has granted to all to be fiappy, 'if we did 
but know how td use her benefits.”—Thejcalami- 
lips of life chiefly arise from abuse and perversion 
of the gifts and blessings of naturfe. 

--“ If vain our toil, 

“ We nought U? blame the culture, not the soil.” 

Pope. 

Nascimur poeits finimus oralores. Lat. Cic.—“ Na¬ 
ture makes us poets, by study we become ora¬ 
tors.”* 

Natura ipsd valere, et mentis viribus extdtari, et quasi 
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quodam divino spiritu afflari. Ciceho.— “To be 
strong from nature ; to be excited by the powers 
of the mind, and inspired, as it were, by a divine 
spirit.”—Such is the definition of genius given by 
this great orator. 

Natura lo fece, e pot ruppe la stampa. Awosto.— 
“ Nature, after making him, broke the mould.”— 
This eulogy has all the stravaganza of the Italian 
school. It imports of the subject, what no man 
can predict—that future |ime ^all never see his 
equal. 

Natura ! quam. te colimus invili qwque ! 

Senec.v.— 

“ O Nature b how we worship thee, however un¬ 
willing !”—How potent are thy dictates, and how 
resistless are thy laws ! 

Naturam expellas fared ; tamen usque recurret. Hor.— 
“ You may ti^n Nature out of doors with violence; 
blit she will stiH return.”—Nature will continue to 
|>lead add enforce her rights, in de^ite of every 
tetnporary restraint. 

“ Strive to expel strong Nature, ’tk in vain; 

“ Witlfdouble force she will return again.” 

. cede malts, 

Sed contra audentior ilo. Virgil.— 

“ D» dot yield to misfortunes, blit advance to 
meet them with greater “-fortitude.”—13ie former 
part of this sentence is the motto of the £. of Ai.- 

BEMARSB. 

Ne in infinitum aheatnus. Puny.— “ But let us not keep 
on this subject for ever.”—rThat I npy not be in- 
suiTerably t^ious. 

Nec cwpias, nec metuas. Lat.—“ Neither desire nor 
fear.”—Motto of L. Dover, and of the E. of 
H^rdwicke< 

JVec jQeus intersit, nisi dignus vindice hfdus, {^or.— 
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“ Nor let a god interfere, unless the difficulty be 
worthy of such an intervention.”—The poet is ad¬ 
vising dramatists.—Do not introduce an extraordi¬ 
nary or supernatural appearance, unless on an oc¬ 
casion of the highest importance. 

“ Never presume to make a god appear, 

“ But fo” a business worthy of a god.” 

Roscommon. 

Necesse est cum insanientibus furere, nisi solus relinque- 
Tts. Petkonius.—“ It is necessary to be mad 
with the insane, unless you would be left quite 
alone,”—Even the wise man will bend and accom¬ 
modate himself, in some degree, to the follies and 
prejudices of those around him, in order to avoid 
the reproach of singularity. 

Necesse est faeere sumptum, qui qumrit lucrum. Plau¬ 
tus.-— “ It is necessary that he who looks for gain 
should incur expense.”—No profit in common 
life can be made without a previous risk and ex¬ 
penditure. 

Necesse est in immensum exeat cupiditas qua naturalem 
modum transiliit. Seneca. —“ When once ambi¬ 
tion has passed its natural bounds, its progress 
is sure to be immense."—It is so with avarice, 
which the word cupiditas may imply, and indeed 
with the whole train of evil passions. When they 
have overleaped the first restraints, their progress 
mocks all calculation. 

Necesse est ut multos timeat, quern multi timent. PcB. 
Stkus. —“ He who is feared by many must be in 
fear of many.”—^The tyrant who governs others by 
terror, has cause to be himself the most terrified. 
See Multis terribilis, i^c, 

Necessitas non hahet legem. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Necessity has no law.’*—Any man may justify, 
for in$tan«e, the deoudition of , the house of an- 
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other, if it be done to prevent the spreading of a 
dangerous fire.. 

Necessitudinis et lihertatis infinita est ceslimatio. Lat. 
Jus. Aktiq.—“ Necessity and liberty require the 
greatest consideration ” (from a judge). • 

—^Ncc lex est asquior ulla, 

Quam necis artifices arte perire suA. Ovin,— 

“ Nor is there any law more just, than that the 
contriver of destruction should perish by his own 
arts.”—It is gratifying to man, and seems the pecu¬ 
liar dispensation of God, when the malignant au¬ 
thors of mischief are themselves the victims of their 
own contrivances. 

Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum. Hoa.— 
** The shame is not in having sported, but in not 
liaving broken off the sport.—Thelevities of youth 
are pardonable ; but, if not discontinued in time, 
they form the strongest reproach to maturity and 
age. 

“ Once to be wild is not a foul disgrace; 

“ The blame is to pursue the frantic race.” 

Nec male notus eques, '• Lat.—“ A horseman or patri¬ 
cian well known.”—The motto of the Ir. V. 
SOUTHWELI.. 

Nee me pudet, ut 'utos, fateri Tiescire quod nesciam. 
Cicsao.—“ I am not ashamed, as some men 
are, to confess my ignorance of tliat which I do 
not know." 

Nec mora, nec requies. Virgii.. —There was neither 
delay nor repose.”—The affair was prosecuted 
without the smallest intermission. 

Nec piaeidd contentus quiete est. Lat.—" Nor is he con¬ 
tented with soft repose.”—Motto of the E. of Pe- 

XEEBOEOCGH. 

Nec pluribus itapar. Lat—" Not an unequal match 
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for numbers.”—This was the vain-glorious motto 
adopted by Louis XIV. when, he formed his chi¬ 
merical projeet qf universal empire. 

jVec prece nec pretio. Jjat.—“ Neither by bribe nor 
entreaty.”—Mo'tto of tlielr. V. Bateman. 

Nee (picerere nee spernere honorem, Lat.—“ Neither 
to seek nor despise Imnours.”—Motto of V. Bo- 

' UNGBROKE. 

Nec rege nec populo, seS tttwgf«e.^' iat;—Neither 
for the king nor people, but for both.”—Motto of 
L. 'Rolle. 

Nec satis est ptdchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto. 'Hor. 
—“ It is not epdb^ that poetry should be so 
finished as to s^isfy the judgment ; * it tdiould ap¬ 
peal to, oui* feeimgs 'and ima^atten.”—Tlie fol¬ 
lowing, though in rhyme, is rather an unpoetical 
translation. 

“ ’Tis not enough 'fliat poems barely please 
“ The judgment—they the .soul should also seize.” 

Nec scire fas est omnia. Hoe.— “ It .is not permitted to 
know all tilings.”—This approaches to the raa:»m 
of the English poet: 

' “ One sciencC’only cab Me genius St, 

“ So arast is artj ap narrow hupian wit.” 

Nec semper feriet qmdcungue minahituf'arcus. Lat.— 
• “ The arrow will not always hit the object which it 
threatens.*—The best aims are often fruitless. 

Ntc sibi sed toto genilye^ se credere mundo. Lucan.— 
“ To think thatgp was born not for himself, but 
for the world.”—^I'his is the rare character of an 
enlarged and philosophic mind. 

Nec temere, nec timide, Lat.—“ Neither rashly nor 
fearfuHy.”—Motto of the E. of Darlington and of 
the Ir. V. Bulkeley. 

Nectibi quid liceat, sed quid fecisse decebit 
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Uccwrrat ; mentemque domet respeptus honesti. 

ClAnDIAN.— 

“ Do not consider what you may do, but what it 
will become you to have done; and let the sense of 
honour subdue your mind.”—^This is a most admi¬ 
rable epitome of ethics. If men were to look not to 
the extent of ^their power, but to that mode of con¬ 
duct which„ will bear reflection, Jthe greq.fwould be 
more respected, and the powerless more happy. 

Nec timeo, nec spsfno. Lat.—“ I neither fear nor de¬ 
spise.”—MoUo of tl^a-lr. y. Boy^tE. 

Nec cut de te plmqmm, tibi cre^s, Lat.—“ Do not 
believe any man nfhre than yoiwsclf, when he 
speaks of you.”—-When a ,man flatters you, you 
should correct His assertiohs’'by your own consci¬ 
ousness. 

N ecverbum verbo curabis reddere ^dus 

Interpres. Hor.— 

“ Nor should the translator^aim at rendering the 
original word for word.”--In this servility of 
translation the spirit^ of the original will certainly 
evaporate. 

jVec'i^'t maU qui natus pioriensque fefeUit. Hor. — 
“ Nor has he spent hisjifc badly who j|sas pkssed it 
from his birth to his bimal*j|i pri^y.":—The mkn 
is fortunate who escapes cdihfljdltely from the cares 
of public life. 

Ne forlorn point notre nature: Nous ne ferions rien 
avee grdce. La Fontaine. —“.Let us beware of 
forcing our nature, or we sh^I do nothing witlj 
propriety."* 

Nefas nocere vel malo fratri puta, Seneca. —“ You 
should esteem it a crime to hurt even a bad bro¬ 
ther.”—Yon should enlighten, admonish, and, if. 
possible, reform him, but abstain from injury or 
violence. This maxim should in a great degree 
govern our conduct towards all our feUow-ifnen. 
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Negat jucundS f 09 »e vivi lihe vkttUe. Cie.—“ He de¬ 
nies that it is possible to live happily without 
virtue.” 

Ncgalas artifex segki voces. Persius. — “ He attempts 
to express himself in a language which nature has 
denied him.” 

Nem. con, Abbrev. for netnine contradicenU. 

Nem. digs, Abbrev. for netnine dissentiente. —“ No per¬ 
son Opposing or disagreeing.”—’These two phrases 
are in fact synonymous. The latter, however, is 
exclusively used in the house of peers. 

Neminem id agere, ut ca: ak^ius preedetur nescitid- 
Cicero. —“ No man should so act as to take advan¬ 
tage of another’s fblly.”—This is a precept which 
those must admire in theory who outrage it in prac¬ 
tice. 

Nemo, alkgans suatn turpiivdinem, atidiendus est. Lat. 
Law Max.—■“ No man, alleging his oiyn baseness, 
is to be heard.”-^he evidence of spies, informers, 
and of every man who do^s not come into court 
with clean hands, is to be listened to with distrust. 

Nemo bis pumatur pro eodem delicto. Lat. Law Max. 
—“ No man ought tQ be twice punished for the 
same crime.^ 

Nemo dot gnod non Mdbet. Lat.-^“ No one gives what 
he has not.”—The Frenfli say, “ La plus belle JiUe 
ne peut donner gue ce gu'elle a.’’ “ The fairest 

maid can only give what she has.” * 

Nemo in sese tentat descendere: Nemo I Persius.— 
“ What! no man attempts to descend into his own 
bosom,” and examine his faults.—We are too much 
busied in looking into those of others. 

Nano me impuni lacessit, Lat.—” No man provokes 
me with impunity.”—The motto of the order of the 
Thistle, to ^e rough nature of which plant it has a 
reference. 
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Nemo mortalaim ommibus boris sapit. PctK¥.—man 
is wise at all times.”—^This phrase, so frequently 
employed, enforces a serious truth, that the wisest 
of mankind liave their lapses of indiscretion. 

Nemo plus juris in alium transferre potest quam ipse 
habet. Lat. Jus; Antiq. —“ No one can transfer 
to others rights more extensive than those which 
he possesses.” * 

Nemo puniatur pro alieno delicto. Lat. Lavv'Maxim. 
—“ No man is to be punished for the crime of an* 
other.”—It is to be observed, that this is a Laro 
and not a State Maxim. —The people in every 
state are punished for the sins of those who ad¬ 
minister the government. 

Nemo repente fit turpissimus. Jovenai.. —“ No man 
ever became in an instant the most btise.”—The 
progress from virtue towards vice is so gradual 
and insensible, that it is almost impossible to sup¬ 
pose an instantaneous transition from one to the 
other.—“ No man e’er reached the height of 
vice at first.” '' 

Nemo sic impar sibi. Lat.—“ No man was ever so un¬ 
like himself.”—Applied to one of those unequal, 
but not uncommon characters, who can shew signs 
of greatness in one hour, and of weakness in the 
next. 

Nemo solus sapit. Plautus. —“ No man is wise 
alone.”—No man should be so confident in his own 
opinion as to reject all advice. 

Nemo SUM sorte eontentus. Lat. Orat. —“ No one is 
satisfied with Ids lot.” * 

Nemo vir magnus, sine aliquo affatu divim, unqupm fuU. 
Cicero. —“ No man was ever great without some 
degree of inspiration.” 

Ne plus ultra. Lat.—" No farther.”—He arrived at his 
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“tie plus ultra." His utmost efforts could not carry 
him farther. 

ye puero gladium. Lat. Prov.—“ Do not trust a boy 
with a sword.”—Do not commit a strong measure 
into inconsiderate hands. 

Ncque ctBcwm ducem neque amentem consultorem. Lat. 
from ^RisroPH.—“Do not take either a blind 
guide, or a weak adviser.”—The former is not more 
dangerous than the latter. 

Neque culpa neqyx lauda teipsum. Lat.—“ Neither 

blame nor applaud thyself.”—The latter in con¬ 
versation is a silly egotism; and the former is 
most frequently to be traced to an affectation as 
absurd. 

Neque enim quies gentium sine armis, neque arma sine 
stipendiis, neque stipendia sine trihutis. Tacitus. 
—“ The quiet of nations cannot be maintained 
without arms; armies cannot be supported with¬ 
out pay; nor can that pay be made good without 
taxes.” 

Neque extra necessitates belli prcecipuum odium gero. 
Lat.—“ I bear no particular hatred beyond the 
necessity of war.”—I feel no resentment beyond 
that which is justified by the occasion. 

Neque foemina, aq^sd pudicitid, alia abnuerit. Taci¬ 
tus. —“ When a woman has lost her chastity she 
will not shrink from any other crime.”—It has 
been remarked in all ages, that when a woman has 
abandoned that prime virtue of her sex, the ave¬ 
nues of her mind are open to every temptation, and 
every vice. 

Neque mala vel bona quee mlgus putet. Tacitus. — 
“ Things are neither good nor bad, as they appear 
to the judgment of the multitude.”—^The many, 
unless in a few prominent instances, are deemed 

' incapable of forming a proper estimate of measures 

and circumstances. 
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-—- Nequeo monsirare, et sentio tantum. 

Juvenal.— 

“ What I can fancy, but cannot express.”—Used in 
speaking of an indefinable sensation. 

Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo. Lat.—“ Nor does 
Apollo always bend his bow.”—This phrase is 
generally used as an apology for those, who, being 
engaged in grave pursuits, indulge themselves in 
occasional relaxation ; but sometimes in a different 
sense, that men of talent, who were supposed to be 
under the special protection of Apollo, do not at all 
times reach by their exertion to the level of their 
usual merits. 

.Neguicqimm sapit qui sibi non sapit. Lat.—“ He is. 
wise to no purpose, who is not wise to himself.” 
—^The first use of wisdom is to correct our own 
faults. 

Ne quid detrimenti respuhlica capiat. Lat.—“ That the 
commonweal shall not receive any injury.”—^Thig 
• was the injunction given by the Roman republic on 
investing a dictator with supreme power. This 
attention to domestic security, in contradistinction 
to foreign conquest, is often intimated to the states* 
man at the helm of affairs, as forming his first and 
most important duty. 

yie quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat. 
Cicero. —“ Let him not presume to utter any false¬ 
hood, but be bold to promulgate every truth.”—In 
this brief direction are comprised the principal 
duties of the historian. 

-Ve quid nimis. Terence. —“ Do not take too much of 
any thing,” or pursue an object too far.—See “ Id 
arbitror.” 

Ne remettez pas h demain ce que vous pouvez faire au- 
jourtlhuu Fr. Prov.—“ Do not defer until to- 
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morrow that which you have in your power to do 
to-day.”—To-morrow is no where to be found but 
in the fool’s calendar. 

Nervis alienis mobile lignum, Lat.—“ A pnppet moved 
by wires in the hands of others.”—Applied to poli¬ 
ticians of a certain class, whose motions are dic¬ 
tated and whose proceedings'are regulated by per¬ 
sons unseen, or by what is called an interior cabinet. 

Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futures, 

Et servare modim, rebus sublata sectindis. 

ViEGIt.— 

“ The mind of man is ignorant of fate and future 
destiny, or of the art of keeping within due bounds 
when elated by prosperity.”—The rich and great, 
in their proudest career, should remember Uie vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune, and be humbled. 

Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine ctmetos 
Ducit, et immemores non sink esse sui. 

Ovu).— 

“ I know not by wltat sweetness our native soil 
still attracts all, and implants itself in our recollec- 
tHHi.”—Neither time nor, distance can eradicate 
the attacliment which every man feels for the spot 
which gave him birth. 

“ A nameless fondness for our native clime 
Triumphs o’er change, and all-devouring time; 
Our next regards our friends and kindred claim. 
And every bo^om feels the sympathetic flame.” 

Nescio quid eurtee semfstr abest rei. Hor. —“ Some- 

, thing is always wanting to our imperfect fortune.” 
-^Our degir# are aever fully gratified, . 

V* ^ ' a;, ‘ ' 

Neseit vox musa revertL Hor. —“3?be,.w(Mrd which 
has once escaped can never be recalled,”—We 
should be careful of what we say. The impres- 
akxt made by-m indiscreet word is scarcely ever to 
be nased. 
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JiJ'e mUkd. digram horrSnli seetere flageUo. 

Hor.— 

“ Do not pursue, with a weighty scourge, the per¬ 
son who deserves only a slight whip.”—The advice 
is addressed to the satirist, whose severities should 
ever be proportioned to the offence. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Lat.—“ Let not the shoe¬ 
maker go beyond his last.” — These' were the 
words of Apelles to a Crispin who properly found 
fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of his pic¬ 
tures, but, ascending to o&er parts, betrayed the 
grossest ignorance. No man should pass his opi¬ 
nion in a province of art, where he is without a 
qualidcation. 

Ne tentes, aut perfiee. Lat.—“ Attempt not, or accom¬ 
plish.”—Motto of the Ir. M. of Dowkshibe. 

Ne vile farm. Lat.—“ Bring nothing base to die tem¬ 
ple.”—Motto of the E. of Westmobland. 

Ne vile velis. Lat.—“ Incline to nothing base.”—Motto 
of the E. ABEROAVENNr. - These two mottos are, 
like many others in He;i;aidry, litde els^ than puns; 

> the family name of.Lord Westmorland being Fane, 
and that of Lord Abergavenny Neville^ See Ver 
non, &c. 

Neutiquam officium liheri esse hominis pisto, ' 

Ctm is rdhH pr&mereat,'postsdare id gratiee apponi 
sibi. Tubrnoe. — 

“ A man of liberal sendjnents' will not stoop tw 
ask that as e favour, whtbb he cannot claim as a 
reward.” 

Nihil cupientkm nudus castra peto, Ud&.—Naked 1 
repair to the camp of those who desire nothing.”— 
Though not rich, I am not ^ssatisfied, because 1 
have limited my desires. 

Nihil dictum quod non dictum prms, Lat.-^“ I^bthhig 
can now be said, wMeh has not been said beibne.” 
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JViAil est ah omni parte heatum. Hob. —“ Nothing is 
blessed or perfect on every side.”—There is no 
state or condition of life without its disadvantages. 
—Nothing human is or can be perfect. 

Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa minuta. Lat. Prov. 
—" Every thing great is composed of many things 
which are small.”—This ancitnt adage is admira¬ 
bly illvstrated by Yobno, when he says, 

“ Sands form the mountain, moments make the 
year.” 

Nihil est aptius ad delectationetu lectoris, quam tempo- 
rum varietates fortunc^que vicissitudincs. Cicero. 
—“ Nothing is more calculated to entertain a 
reader, than the varieties of time, and the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune.”—In the perusal either of history 
or romance, the pleasure of-the reader arises chiefly 
from Variety and contrast. 


Nihil est tam vOlucre qUam maledictum; nihil facilius 
emittitur, nihil citms excipitur, nihil lati&s dissipa- 
tur. CiCEBo.— “ Nothing is so swift in its progress 
as calumny; nothing is more readily received, and 
. nothing can be more Widely spread abroad."—Or, 
as .our poet has it, 

“ On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly.” 


Nihil est tam utile, quod in transitu prosit, Seneca.— 
“ No book can be so good, as to be profilable 
when negligently read.” * 

Nihil insidiis vacuum. ,Cicebo. — “ Nothing is free 
from deception.” — Applied to the actions of a 
crafty politician. 


Nihil magii conseMtaneum est quam ut iisdem modis ret 
dissolvatur, quibus constituitur. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ Nothing is more equitable, than that every 
thing should be dissolved by the same means by 
which it was Urst constituted.”—A deed under 
Imnd and seal can only be released by a similar 



deed. An obligation in writing cannot be dis¬ 
charged by a verbal agreement. 

'Nihil potest Rex nisi quod de jure potest. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The King can do nothing but what he 
can do by law.’'—He cannot, for instance, send a 
man to prison without-the writs and processes of 
law. 

Nihil scriptum miracull cojtsd. ^ Tacitus. —“ Nothing 
composed for the sake ’of exhibiting prodigies, or 
exciting wonder.”—Applied to a history which 
narrates simple facts in^plain terms. 

Nihil sub sole novi. Lat.—“ Nothing is new under the 
sun.”* 

Nihil tarn ahsurdum, quod non Sctum sit ah aliquo philo- 
sophorum. Cicero.^ —“ Tnere. is not any thing so 
absurd as not to^liave been sflid at some time by 
some philosopher.”- -Tbit is “occasionally applied 
in a literal sense, in ridicule of an antagonist. The 
original meaning of the j|juthor was different; the 
extent of his assertion being only this, that philo¬ 
sophers who first invented, and afterwards reasoned 
upon particular syitems, were frequently driven to 
absurdities in their defence. 

Nihil tam firmuni est, cut periculum non sit etiam ah m- 
valido. Quint. CuR#i—■“ The strongest things 
are not so well established as to be put of danger 
fropi the»weakest.” 

Nihil turpius est •quant gravis eetate senesi^j^m nullum 
aliud hahet argumentum, quo se prohet di§ vixisse,' 
prceter cetalem. Seneca.^“ Notifies can be jmore 
vile than tlie condition of an old .man, who has no 
other proof'than his age to'offer that he has lived 
long in the world.”—We ^ould all try to shew^, 
by sopie generous act, some h^ave exertions, or 
some scientific efforts, that w^have not 11^4 ^9 
. rain. . ‘ 
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Nihil volUum quin prcecognitum. Lat.—“ Nothing cun 
be said to be desired that is not first known.”* 

Nil actum reputans, d quid superesset agendum. 

Lucan.— 

“ Thinking that nothing was done, if any thing re¬ 
mained to be done.”—This is the character of a 
man of talent and enterprise. He never sits down 
indolently contented with half-measures. 

* He reckon’d not the past whilst aught remained 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd.” 

Rowe. 

Nil adimrari, Lat.—“ To be astonished at nothing.” 
—Motto of the E. of Clare. 

Nil admirari prope est res una, Numici, 

Solaque, quae possU facere et servare beatum. 

Hor.— 

“ Not to be lost in idjp admiration (of men or things) 
is the only sure means of making and of preserving 
happiness.”—Or, as thus transl^d by Francis, 

“ Not to admire, is Sf all means the best. 

The only means to nudee and keep us blest.” 

Nil agit exemphtm litem quod lite resolvit, Hobat.— 

“ That eitample does nothing, which, in removing 
one diflBculty, introduces another.”—^That arbitra¬ 
tion is of no avail, which leaves as great a difficulty 
8$ is found in the first instance. 

Nil eottscire sibi. Lat.— “ To be conscious of no 
guilt.”—Motto of the E. of WmcHELSEAand Not- 

TINOHAU. 

Nil conscire s(6i, nulld pallescere culpd. Hor. —“ To 
be conscious of no guilt, and to turn pale at no 
charge.”—The latter is tht^^^ strongest proof of a 
pure mind, and unsullied conscience. 

Nil debet. Lat. taw Term .—“ He owes nothing.”— 
The usual plea in an action of debt. 
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Nil desperandum. Lat.—“ Despair not.”—Motto of 
V. Anson, and V. Mounxjoy. 

Nil desperandum Teucro dace, et auspice Teucro. 

Hob.— 

“ We should not despair of any thing, Teucer being 
our guide, and we marching under his auspices.”— 
A compliment oAen applied to the talents and good 
fortune of a popular general or leader. 

Nil dicit. Lat. Law Term..—“He says nothing.”—-This 
plea intimates a dilute in the defendant, in not put¬ 
ting in his answer to the plaintifFs declaration. 

Nil dictu fcedum visuque hcec limina tangat, 

Jntra qucs puer est, JuVENAl.— 

“ Let nothing foul, either to the eye or the ear, be 
seen or heard within those doors which enclose a 
boy.”—Nothing indecent or criminal should be 
mentioned within the early and eager hearing of 
children. “ Little pitchers have large ears.” 

Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus armco, Hon.— 

“ Whilst in sound mind, I should never deem any 
tiling preferable to a cheerful friend.” 

“ The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend.” 

Nil enim prodest, quod Icedere non possk idem. Ovid. 
—“ Nothing can be of advantage which is not also 
convertible to purposes of injury.”—This broad 
maxim applies to every kind of physical and moral 
agency. TTius lire, which is so necessary, may be 
rendered most mischievous; and that eloquence, 
which sometimes saves the innocent, may be made 
the instrument of rescuing the gui^y. 

Nil erit ulterius quod nosltif moribus addat 

Posteritas; eadem cupient facientque minores. 

Omne in preecipiti vitium stetii. Jure HAD.— 

“ There remains nothing farther, which posterity 
can add to our manners. Our successors may de- 
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sire and act the same things ; but etcry vice is at 
present at its hdght.”—^This is the complaint of 
every century, since a picture of national manners 
vras first drawn. The inventive genius of each 
succeeding age has continued, howei er, to mock 
the prediction. 

Ntl fuit unquam tarn dispar iibi Hoa.—“ Nothing was 
ever sd unlike himself.”—Applied to a man who is 
made up of nothing but inconsistencies. It has 
sometimes been appropriately used as the motto to 
works of parody. 

Ntl hahet infeUx paupertas dur'ms in sc, 

Quam quod ridicules homines facit, 

JUVLNAL.— 

“ The greatest hardship of poverty is, that it tends 
to make men ridiculousj^ 

“ Want is -the scorn of ev’ry wealthy fool, 

And Wit in rags is turned to ridicule.” 

}^il intra e»t ol^gfp,^il esctrji est m nuce duru Hoa.— 
•If this bdilDt true,’ “ There is no kernel in the 
■' olive, nor has the nut any shell.”—There is no 
trusting even to physical evidence. 

Nil nisi ■cruce. Lax.— “ There is no dependence but 
in the crp|SS.” —Motto of M, Wateeforb and L. 
j Decies. *4' 

Nil oritwiffn ortum tale fatentds!" Hor.— 

“ Cot&ssing inat -juthing of th^j^ame kind had 
arisen, or was feSy to arise in luture times.”— 

' Admitting tka. tfliistence of an^t< 7 ;<e,>a thing not 
to be equRllra. 

“•k——— -Like who^i to mortai^eyes 

" None has none e’er shall rise.” 

Pope’s Imitations.' 

Ni For ni la grditdteur tie recent pas heitreux. Fr. 
—“ Fortune and honott 4® BPf constitute happi¬ 
ness." 
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j^il irroprium ducas quod mutari potest. Pub. Syrus.— 

“ Never deem that ydur own which can be trans¬ 
ferred.”—All worldly possessions are precarious ; 
but philosophy and virtue we may call our own. 

Nil similius insano quam ebrius. Lat. Prov.—“ No¬ 
thing is more like a madman than a man who is 
drunk.”—Insanity and ehriety produce efffects so 
similar, that the principal distinction lies in the 
continuance of the former. 

- Nil sine magno 

I'itd lahore dedit mortalihus. Hor.— 

“ III this life; nothing is given to men without great 
labour.”—No man can achieve the possession of 
fame, wealth, or influence, without incessant pains 
and application to his object. 

Nil tani difficile est quod itiin solertia vincat. Lat. Prov. 
—“ Nothing is so diflicult, but that by diligence 
and practice it may be overcome.” 

Nil letneri uxori de servis crede quergnti; 

S(ppe etenini mulier quern coujux diUgit, odil. 

Lat. C.\t6.— 

“ Do not believe imprudently a wife who com- 
]>lains of servants; for often the wife hates those 
whom the husband prefers.”* 

Ni I'un ni tau^, Fr.—“ Neither the one nor the 
other.” 

-Nimid^tllevc licentia 

Profeeto evadet pi aliquod magmm malum. 

, TerlKcb.— 

“ This excessivetlicentiousness will most pertainly 
terminate in some miijphief of m^nitu^e.”--—sl'his 
is a maxim often rcsdrtedlo in political discussions. 
That licentiousness is mischievous no man will 
deny; but, in (fontending parties, there are few 
who can draw ,the line exactly between the impro¬ 
per licftice, and the fair freedom of discitssibn. 
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Nimirum insanus paucis videatur, eo quod 

Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. 

Hou.— 

“ He appears mad indeed but to a few, because 
the majority js infected with the same disease.”— 
Thus imitate^ 

“ Whe'n all are mad—all are alike opprest, 

Who can discern one madman from the rest ?” 

N'mium altercando veritas •jomittitwr. Lat. Prov.— 
“ In excessive altercation truth is lost.”—In pro¬ 
tracted disputes, men forget’ both themselves and 
the subject. 

Nitnium risus pretium fist si probitatis impendio constat. 

Th#t laughter costs too much, which 
is purchased by the sacrifice of decency or pro¬ 
priety.” 

Nmius in veritate, et similitudinis quam pulchriiudinis 
amantior. Quintil. — “ Too exact, and rather 
studious of similitude than of beauty.”—In the 
fine arts, evfln nature may be too closely copied. 
None seem to be more aware of this maxim than 
the portrait-painters, who are fashionable and suc¬ 
cessful. 

Nisi caste, saltern couth Lat.—“ If not chastely, at 
least prudently.” 4 

Nisi Dominus, Jhistra. Lat.—“ Unless die Lord be 
with you all yitur efforts are in vain.”—This, 
which is the m^to of the city of Edinburgh, has 
been thus whimsically translated :—“ You'can do 
nothing here unles^ you are a lord !” 

Nisi prius. Law Lat.—“ Unlete before.”'r^A judicial 
writ by tvhich the Sheriff is to bring a jury to 
Wwtminster-hall on a certain day,—unless be- 
fbte” that day tlie Lords Justices of the King go 
inta his connty to isike as^z^.—They there dis¬ 
pose of tlie clause, and thus save expense and 
trouble to the parties, jury, and witnesses. 
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jVisi utile est qmd facies, stulta est gloria. Phjsdrus. 
—“ Unless what occupies you be useful, the pride 
you derive thence is foolish.”—^This wiU apply to 
the numero^ tribe of butterfly-hunters, shell-col¬ 
lectors, &c. 

“ All useless science is an b^pty boasUV 

Nit'mur in vetkum semper, cvpimtetfue negate. 

' Ovid.— 

“ We always struggle^or the things Which are for¬ 
bidden, and covet those denied to us.” 

Xohililas sola est a^ue unica virtm. Juvenax..— 

“ Virtue is the only and tnfb nobility,”—The pride 
of birth and the sound of titles disappear before 
the intrinsic dignity of virtue* 

Nobilitatis virtus, non stemnWj character. Lat.—Vir¬ 
tue, not pedigree, should characterise nobility.”— 
Motto of E. GnosvENOR. 

Nolns non licet esse iam disertis, 

Qui Mtisas colimus severiores. Maktial.— 

“We who cultivate the muses of a graver spirit, 
cannot indulge ourselves in such licence or extra¬ 
vagance.”—The nature of our pittsuit is §itch as 
to exclude those licentious freedoms. 

A oert empta dolori^eMuptas, Hon.—“ That pleasure 
is injurious, which is bought at the price of pain.” 
—We should carefully look tb thb perils which 
await certain enjoyments. 

Xucturna versate manv, versate ditirnd, Hon,—“ Be 
these'your studies by day and fey night.”—Let 
those objects be neiter out of your cont^plation. 

Xul/ me tangere. Lat.—“ Do not touch me.14—4- n^e 
giv^n to a very tender com^airit in the nose*,or, 
ironically, to a person who is dver-seTasitivej^- 

,, / 

Xolle prosequi^ Law Lat.—“ To be unwilljng to 
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proceed.”—^This is used in law when a plaintiff 
having commenced an action, declines to proceed 
therein.—It is also entered officially by the King’s 
Attorney-general, to stay any farther proceedings 
in certain cases. 

Nolo cjAScoparu Lat.—“ I do not wish to be made a 
bishop.”—This is a phrase of form put into the 
mourh of the person appointed to this high office. 
It is now applied ironically to those who aftect- 
edly disclaim that which is the secret and sole ob¬ 
ject of their ambition. 

Norn de guerre. Fr.—“ A war name.”—An assumed 
or travelling title—Your “ Captain’’ is excellent 
as a nom de guerre. 

A'on amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere quare : 

Hoc tantum x>ssum diecrc, non amo te. Mart.— 
“ I do not love you ; I cannot assign a reason, but 
this I know, that I do not love you.”—Such an 
unaccountable prejudice finds its way, at times, 
into every human breast. The epigram has been 
thus pleasantly translated; 

“ I do not love you. Dr. Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this alone, I know full well, 

I do not love you. Dr. Fell.” 

Non ampliter sed munditer convivium;—plus salts quam 
sumptus. Corn. Nepos. — “ The entertainment 
was more neat than ample; there was more of 
relish than of cost.” , 

t 

■Non assumpsit. Law Lat.—“ He did not assume,’ 
or take to himself. A plea in personal actions, 
vj'hen the defendant denies that any promise was 
made. 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in und sede morantur 

Majestas et amor. ' Ovid. — 

“ Dignity and love do not blend well, or continue 
240} 
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long together.”—Where one party is greatly supe¬ 
rior to the other, there cannot be found that energy 
of passion which is reciprocally felt when the situa¬ 
tions are more on an equality. 

Non compos mentis. Lat.—“ Not of sound mind.”— 
In a delirium, or state of lunacy. 

Non constat. Law Lat.—“ It does not appear.”—It Is 
not before the Court in evidence. 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 

Hor_ 

“ It does not happen to every man to go to Co¬ 
rinth,”—\t is not to be supposed, that all men can 
possess the same opportunities, or recur to the 
same sources of information. 

Nmi eadem est atas, iwn mens. Hon.—" I am not now 
of the same ago or disposition as I was formerly.” 
—I am not inclined to engage actively in the con¬ 
test for which I feel myself disqualified. 

Non ego illam mihi dotem esse puto, qum dos dicitur, 

Sed pudicitiam, et pudorem et sedatam cupidinem. 

PliACTUS.— 

“ A woman’s true dowry, in my opinion, is not 
that which is commonly so called ; but virtue, 
modesty, and restrained desires.” 

Noti ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam. 

Nulla venenata est litera mistajoco. Ovid.— 

” I have not attacked any one with biting verse, 
nor does any empoisoned jest lurk concealed in 
what I have written.”—I always meant to be 
rather playful than satirical: or as Cbebillon. 
" Aucun jiel n’a jamais empoisonne ma pl4me .”— 
“ My pen was never dipped in gall.” 

—-- Non ego paucis. 

Offendar maeulis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit nqtuta, ' Hob.- 
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“ I shall not be offended with a few faults, arising 
either from inadvertence, or from the frailty of 
our nature.”—The candid critic will always make 
liberal allowances. 

Non ego ventosce venor suffragia plehis. Hor. —“ I do 
not hunt for, or court, the votes of the light and 
veering rabUe.” 

Non enim gaza, neque consularis 

Summovet Iktor miseros tumultm 
Mentis et euros laqueata circum 

Tecta volantes. Hor.— 

“ It is not in the power of wealth, or of the Con¬ 
sul’s lictor, (i. e. of any of the appendages of great¬ 
ness,) to subdue the conflicts of a wretched mind, 
or remove the cares which hover about the fretted 
dome.”—The last image has been thus beautifully 
rendered by Mr. Hastings : 

“ Where Care, like smoke, in turbid wreatlis 
Round the gay ceiling flies.” 

Non enhn tarn auctoritatis in disputando, quam rationis 
momenta queerenda sunt. Cicero. —“ In every dis¬ 
putation, we should hope more from the force of 
reason than from the weight of authorities.” 

Non equidem invideo, miror magis. Virg. —“ In fact 
I do not envy; yet I wonder how it has come to 
pass.” 

Non est ad astro mollis d terris via. Seneca.—-" There 
is no easy way from the egnh to the stars.”—It is 
not by common eflbr^ that men can attain to im¬ 
mortality. 

Non est de sacco tanta farina tuo. Lat.—“ All this 
flour is not from your sack.”—Speaking of a com¬ 
position or production which a man gives out as 
his own, but in which is seen the work of some¬ 
body else.* 

Non est inventus. Lat. Law Term.—" He has not 
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been found.”—The return made by the sheriff 
when the defendant is not to be found in his 
bailiwick.—It is sometimes used in the way of 
pleasantry, to mark a sudden disappearance. 

Non est jocus esse malignum. Hoa.—“ There is no 
joke in being malignant.”—Some men seem to 
mistake asperity for humotir; yet they are things 
almost incompatible. 

Non est vivere, sed valere vita. Martial.—“ Life is 
not life, but with the enjoyment of health.”—The 
invalid can scarcely be said to live, when tire fa¬ 
culties either of the mind or body are seriously 
impaired. 

“ For life is only life when blest with health.” 

Non e tutto oro quello che luce. Ital.—“ All is not gold 
that glitters.”* 

Non exercitus, neque thesauri, prcesidia regni sunt, vcrum 
amici, Sallust.—” The safety of a kingdom docs 
not depend so much upon its armies, or its trea¬ 
sures, as on its alliances.”—The tranquillity of a 
nation, like that of an individual, is best secured 
by cultivating the good-will of its neighbours. 

Non S ver che sia la morte 
llpeggior di tutti i mali; 

E un sollievo pei mortali, 

Che son stanchi di soffrir. Ital. Metas.— 

“ It is not true that Death is the worst of evils, 
it is a relief for mortals who arMfired with suf¬ 
fering.”* 

Nonfidatevi all’ alchimistapovero, o al medico ammalato. 
Ital. Prov.—“ Do not trust to a poor alchymist, 
or a sick physician.”—Do not take the advice of 
those who have not been able to act properly for 
themselves. 

Non fmrnm exfulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem, Hoa. 
—" Not to bring smoke from light, but out of 
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darkness to produce splendor.”—This is the dif¬ 
ference, as stated by the satirist, between a bad 
poet and a good one. The former exhausts him¬ 
self in the glare of his opening, and loses himself 
in smoke. The latter proceeds from a more 
modest opening to disclose all the radiance of 
poetry. 

“ He 'strikes out light from smoke, not smoke 
from light. 

New scenes of wonder opening to the sight.” 

Xot! generant aquilcE columhas. Lat.—“ Eagles do not 
bring forth pigeons.”—Motto of L. Rodni.y. 

A'oh hac in ftedera. Virg.—“ Not into such leagues 
or alliances as these.” 

Aon id ridendum, conjugum ui bonis bona, 

At ut ingenium congruat ct mores moribus ; 

Probitas, pudorque virgini dos optima cst. 

Terence.— 

, “ In marriage the relative proportion of property 
is not so much to be considered, as the union of 
mind, and the identity of manner and disposition. 
Chastity and modesty form the best portion which 
a virgin can bring to her husband.” 

Aon ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. Virgil. 
—“ Not being myself a stranger to suffering, I 
have learned to relieve the calamities of others.” 
—The school of misfortune is (with few excep¬ 
tions) the only one which can endue the mind with 
sympathy. 

Aon ilk pro charts atificis, 

Autpatrid timidas perire, Hor.— 

“ He dares for his country or his friends to die.” 
—This is a flower frequently strewn over the tomb 
of a hero. 

Aon injeriora secutus. Lat.—“ Not having followed 
mean pursuits.”—Motto of L. Monxport. 
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.Von licet in hello bis peccare, Lat.—“ It is not per¬ 
mitted in war to err twice.”—At other games a 
blot may be repaired; but at this most dangerous 
game, a mistake is generally to be considered as 
irretrievable. 

Non magni pendis quia contigit. Hon.—“ You do not 
value it highly, because it came incidentally.”— 
The windfalls of fortune are less valued than the 
usufruct of our own industry. 

Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris hirudo. Hok.— 
“ Like a leech which does not quit the skin, until it 
is full of blood.”—Used to mark a pertinacious 
claimant or applicant, who cannot be induced to 
retire until he has obtained his purpose. 

Non nobis solnm. Lat.—“ Not merely for ourselves.” 
—Motto of the Ir. B. Eardley. • 

Non nobis solum, sed toto mundo nati. Lat.—“ Not 
born for ourselves alone, but for the whole world.” 
—Motto of the Ir. B. Rokeby. 

Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Lat.—“ It is not 
for us to adjust such grave disputes.”—Ironically 
quoted in general, and when the contest is of a 
trivial nature. 

Non numcro hcoc judicantur sed pondere, Cicero.— 
—“ These things are not to be judged by their 
number, but by their weight.”—He is speaking of 
actions useful to the state, one of which may, from 
intrinsic circumstances, outvalue and outweigh a 
host of others. 

Non nunc agilur de vectigalibus,_non de sociorvm injuriis; 
lihertas et anima nostra in dubio est. Cicero.— 
“ The question is not now respecting our revenues, 
or the injuries done to our allies: our liberties and 
lives are all at stake.” 

Non obstante. Lat.—“ Notwithstanding.”—A phrase 
used in patents, to intimate a dispensing power. 
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Non <^nem molitor qtice Jluit unda videt, Lat.-—“ The 
miller does not see every thing that floats by his 
mill,”—Metaphorically—the statesman does not 
notice all the minor circumstances which may 
either forward or embarrass his most favourite 
measures. 

Non omnia po$smms omnes. Viaait.—•“ We cannot all 
of us<3o every thing.”—The human faculties are 
generally confined to a narrow line of operation. 

Non omnis error stultitia est dicendus. Lat.—Every 
error is not to be called a folly.”—Fatuity is not 
, to be inferred from a single circumstance of mis¬ 
take. 

Non posse bene geri Rempublicam multorum imperiis. 
Corn. Nepos. —“ A commonwealth cannot be well 
conducted under the command of many.”—There 
must be an unity of will in the executive power of 
any state to produce a due effect. 

Non possidentem multa vocaveris 

Recte beatum. Rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Munerihus sapienter uti, 

Duramque collet pauperiem pati. 

Hor.— 

“ You cannot justly call a man happy, on account 
of his large possessions; that epithet more properly 
belongs to him, who knows how to make wise use 
of the gifts of Providence, and suffer the hardships 
of poverty.”—Thus translated: 

Believe not those that lands possess. 

And shining heaps of useless ore. 

The only lords of happiness; 

But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow, 

And have tlie art to use the store: 

That have the gen’rous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty. 
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Non propter viiam faciunt patrimonia quidam, 

Sed vitio cceci propter patrimonia vivunt. 

JuVENAl.— 

“ Some men do not get estates for the pvirpose of 
enjoying life; but, blinded with error, live only for 
their estates! ”—They are so besottbd as to mistake 
the means for the end. 

Non quisqaam frultur veris odorihas, 

Hyhleos latebris nec spoliat favos, 

Sifrontem caveat, si timeat mhos: 

Ornat spina rosas, mella tegunt apes. Lat.— 

“He will never obtain the flowery sweets of spring, 
nor the honied treasures of mount Hybla, who can¬ 
not face the difficulties that surround them. The 
rose is guarded by its thorns, and honey protected 
by the bee.”* 

Non quo, sed quomodo. Lat.—“ Not by whom, but in 
what manner,”—(the business is done.)—Motto of 
L. Howard de Walden. 

Non revertar inultus. Lat.—“ I will not return unre¬ 
venged.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Lisburne. 

Non scribit cujus carmina nemo legit. Ma&i. —“ That 
man does not write, whose verses no man reads.” 
—They are as much unknown as if they had pe¬ 
rished in embryo. 

Non sibi sed patriee. Lat.—“ Not for himself, but for 
his country.”—Motto of E. of Romnet. 

Ndn si male nunc et olim sic erit. Hor. —“ If matters 
go on badly at present, they may take a better turn 
hereafter.”—One of the usual phrases of encourage¬ 
ment under misfortune. 

“ The wretch of to-day may be happy to-mor¬ 
row.” 

Non sum qualis eram. Hor.— 

“lam not now what I once was.”—I feel the natu¬ 
ral decay of my vigour and faculties. 
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Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus eget. 
VittGit.—“ These times stand in need of different 
help and of defenders of a very different descrip¬ 
tion.”—These times want other aids. Those who 
stand at the helm of affairs are inadequate to their 
duty. 

- Non tam portas intrare patentes, 

Quam fregisse juvat: nec tam patiente colono 
Arva'premi, quam si ferro populetur et igni. 

Concessd pudet ire via. Lucan.— 

“ The conqueror is not so much pleased by enter¬ 
ing into open gates as by forcing liis way. He de¬ 
sires not the fields to be cultivated by the patient 
husbandman; he would have them depopulated by 
fire and sword. It would be his shame to go by a 
way already granted to his passage.”—This is the 
angry language of the poet, animadverting on the 
conduct of Ccesar. In modern history, this con¬ 
duct has been too often realised. 

Nommque prematur in annum. Hor. —“ Let your 
piece be kept nine years.”—This is a precept, with 
which our dramatic poets are too much “ pressed 
by hunger and request of friends” to afford their 
compliance. 

Non vacat cuiquis rebus adesse Jovi. Ovid. —“ Jupiter 
is not at leisure to attend to small things.” 

Non ut diu vivamus curandum est, sed ut satis. Seneca. 
—Our care should be not so much to live long, 
as to have lived enough.*—The proper estimate of 
human life is to be taken, not from the years through 
which it was protracted, but from the good actions 
by which it was distinguished. 

Non vuUus, non color. Lat.—“ There is neither the 
countenance nor the colour.”—This quotation is 
differently used. It is employed to repel a testi¬ 
mony where there is no verisimilitude, or to rebut 
the imputation of writings to an awthor, whi<^ bear 
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not the features of his style, or the complexion of 
his sentiments. 

Noscitur ex sociis. Lat. Prov.—“ He is known by his 
companions.”—“ Tell me,” says the Italian pro¬ 
verb, “ what company you keep, and I will tell you 
who you are.” 

Nos heec novimus esse nihil. Mautiai..— “ We know 
that these things are mere trifles.”—We know from 
experience that those matters upon which so much 
stress is now laid, are, in fact, of no importance 
whatever. 

Nos patriae fines, et dulcia linquimus arva, Virgh.— 
We leave the confines of out country, we quit 
our delightful plains.”—We feel all the horrors of 
migrating from our native sod. 

Nosse haec omnia salus est adolescentulis. Terence.— 
“ It is salutary for young men to be informed of 
these things.” 

Nota bene. Lat.—" Mark well.”—Used in referring to 
some remarkable object or circumstance. 

Notre defiance justific la tromperk d’autrui. Eochefou- 
CAULT.—“ Our mistrust justifies the deceit of an¬ 
other.”—Men are neither happy nor safe, but in 
mutual confidence. 

Notre mal iempoisonne 

Du secours qu’on lui donne. Fr. Prov.— 

“ Our disease is aggravated by the remedies which 
are administered." 

N’oullkz. Ft, —“ Do not forget.”—Motto of the D. 
of Montrose. 

Nous aurions souvent honte de nos plus belles ac*ions, si 
le monde voyoit tous les motQs qui les produiscnt, 
RocHEEoucAtTLT.—“ Wc should oftcH be ashamed 
of our brightest actions, were the world but to see 
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the motives by which they were produced/’r—That 
this is frequently true, must be conceded to those, 
who trace every spring of action to the source of 
self-love:—It is more benign, though it may be 
less in the spirit of this philosophy, to accept the 
best motives that can be assigned for a good ac¬ 
tion. 

Nous avonsjous assez de force pour supporter les maux 
d'autrui. — Rochefoucauit.— “ We have aU of ns 
sufficient strength to bear the misfortunes of 
others.”—A sneer is of course meant at the selfish 
and unfeeling part of mankind. 

Nous-desirerionspeude choses avec ardeur, si nous connois- 
sions parfaitement ce que nous desirous, Roche- 
poucAUiT.—“ We should wish for few things w’ith 
eagerness, if we perfectly knew the nature of that 
which was the object of our desire.” 

Nous devons faire a aulrui ce que nous voudrions qu'on 
nous fit. Fr. Prov.—“ We should do to another 
what we wish to be done to us.”—^This is a maxim 
founded on the highest possible authority. 

Nous maintiendrons. Fr.—“ We will maintain.”—-Motto 
of £. Suffolk. 

Nous tie savons ce que e'est am hotdieur ou malheur ah- 
solu. Rousseau. —“ We do not know what is 
absolutely good or bad fortune.”—The condition 
of life is mixed. The highest have their suffer¬ 
ings, and the lowest their consolations. 

Nous ne trauvons guere de gens de bon sens, que ceux qui 
sont de notre avis. Rochefoucault. — “We seldom 
find any persons of good sense, but such as are of 
our opinion.”—On such occasions, our self-love in¬ 
duces us to pass a favourable judgment. 

- Novi ingenium mulierum; 

Nolunt ubi velis, uhi nolis cupimt vitro. Ter, — 
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“ I know the nature of women. When you are de¬ 
sirous, they are unwilling; when you are disin¬ 
clined, they come forward of their own accord.”— 
One of the common-place satires on the caprices of 
the female sex. 

Nows amicos dum paras, veteres cole. Hermes.— 

“ WhUst you seek new friendships, take care to 
cultivate the old.”—Do not lose sight of old at¬ 
tachments, for the sake of making new connexions. 

Nudum pactum. Lat.— “A naked agreement.”—A 
promise unconfirmed by any written obligation. 

Nugce canorce. Hor.—“M elodious trifles.” —Mere 
sing-song without meaning. 

Nugis addere pondus. Lat.—“ To give weight to tri¬ 
fles.”—To lend a consequence to matters of slight 
moment. 

" Weight and importance some to trifles give.” 

— . Nulla aconita bibuntur 

Fktilibus. Juv.— 

“No wolfsbane is drunk out of earthen-ware.”— 
The danger of poison is reserved for those who 
drink out of vessels of plate. 

Nulla dies sine Unea. Lat.—“ No day without a line.”* 

- ■ Nulla est sincera voluptas; 

Sollicitumque aliquid Icetis intereenil. Ovin.— 

“ No joy comes unmixed; and something of anxiety 
intervenes with every pleasure. 

Nulla falsa doctrina est quce non permisceat aliquid veri~ 
tatis. Lat.—“ There is no doctrine so false, but 
that it may be intermixed with some truth ” 

NvUa fere causa est, in qua non foemna litem 

Moverit. Juvenal.— 
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“ There are few disputes in life, which may not, on 
tracing, be found to originate with a woman.”—We 
pretend to command, but in fact are often mere in¬ 
struments in the hands of the weaker sex. 

Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas 

Impatiens consortis erit. Lucan.— 

“ There will be no common faith between those 
who sh^re in power, and each man will be jealous 
of his associate.”—This is a strong description of 
the jealous and distracted councils of a nation, on 
the verge of ruin. 

NuUi jactantius mwrent, quam qui maxime IcBtantur. 
Tacitus. —“ None mourn with more alfcetation of 
sorrow than those who are inwardly rejoiced.”— 
Those who assume sorrow, or affect grief, in gene¬ 
ral out-act the reality. 

Nulli negahimus, nuUi differemus 

Justitiain. Lat.— 

“We shall not refuse or postpone the justice which 
is due to any man. ’—This emphatic phrase is in 
Magna Charia —the “ great charter of our rights.” 

Nullis amor est medicabilis herUs. Ovid.— 

“ Love is not to be cured by any medicinal herb.” 
“ No herb, alas! can cure the pangs of love.” 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 

Hon.— 

•“ Not being bound to swear or speak according to 
the dictates of any master, wherever the tempest 
drives I become a guest.”—This is a declaration, 
sometimes not justly used, of free and honest inde¬ 
pendence. 

“ Sworn to no master, of no sect am I; 

As drivesthe storm, at any door I knock. 

And house with Montaigne now, and now with 
Locke.” Pope’s Imitotions. 
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Nullum est nunc dictum, quod non sit dictum priusi Te-« 
EENCE.— “ Nothing can be now said which has 
not been said before.”—^This line, which is often 
quoted, is not to be taken in a sense absolutely 
literal. The meaning is, that in these latter days 
it is difficult to arrive at novelty. 

Nullum imperium tutum, nisi henevolentid munitum. Corn. 
Nep.— “ No government is safe unlest it be forti¬ 
fied by good-will.”—The strongest powers, when 
they branch into tyranny and oppression, arc cer¬ 
tain to perish from their very roots. So it was 
with the Roman republic. “ Peace and good-will 
towards men,” are the buttresses to support an em¬ 
pire, which looks for an indeterminate duration. 

Nullum iniquum in jure preesumendam est. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ Nothing unjust is to be presumed in 
die law.”—All things are taken to be lawfully 
done until proof be adduced to the contrary. 
Fraud shall never be intended or presumed by the 
law, unless it be expressly averred. 

Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixlurd dementiae. 

Sekeca.— 

“ There never was a great genius without some 
tincture of madness.”—This assertion is certainly 
(oo broad and general; it is thus properly qualified 
by Dryden: 

“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

Nullum magnum malum quod extremum est. Nepos.— 
“ That evil can never be great which is the last.”— 
A man can undergo almost any sufiering under the 
persuasion that it is the last which lie may endure. 
This quotation is, however, generally employed 
against the fear of death, which terminates all our 
sufierings. 

Nullum numen ahest, si sit prudentia tecum. Juvekal. 
—" No protecting power is wanting, if prudence 
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be employed.”—^If men in general would act with 
prudence, they would not be under the necessity of 
invoking any other aid. t 

“ No God is absent where calm Prudence 
dwells.” 

Nullum tempos occurrit regi. Lat. Law Maxim,—“ No 
time impedes the King.”—The rights of the crown 
are indefeasible by any lapse of time. 

Nullum sine nomine saxum. Lat .—“ No stone without 
its name.”—^This was said by Lucan of the fate of 
Troy, and has since been applied by Addison with 
equal felicity to the classical land of Italy. * 

— Nullus argento color est, 

Nisi iemperato splendeat um. Hoa.— 

“ There is no beauty or value in money, unless it 
derives its lustre from temperate and judicious ap¬ 
plication.” 

Nullus commodum capere potest de injurid sud proprid. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—No man can take advantage 
of his own wrong.”—^If a lessor and lessee of lands 
for years, join in the cutting down of timber; the 
lessor shdl not afterwards punish the lessee for 
waste, as this would be to take advantage of his 
own wrong. 

Nullus tantus qucestus, quam quod hales parcere, Lat. 
Prov.—“ There is no gain so certain as that which 
arises from sparing what you have.”—There is 
no road to wealth more certain than that of 
economy. 

Nul n’aura de Tesprit, 

Hors nous et nos amis. Mouere.— 

“ No person shall be allowed to have wit, out of 
our circle, and that of our friends.”—^This alludes 
to the little juntos of witlings to be found in al¬ 
most every town, who associate to praise and 
puff each other, with a view of excluding the pre- 
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tensions of those who are not of the party of these 
monopolists. 

Numerisque fertur lege solutis. Hoe. —“ He is borne 
along in numbers free from law.”—His verses are 
licentious, or unrestrained by any of the existing 
rules. 

Numerus certus fro incerlo ponitur. Lat.—“ A cer¬ 
tain is put for an uncertain number.”—As we say 
a thousand or a million, to express a large num¬ 
ber, but without meaning to ascertain the precise 
amount. 

Numini et patrice asto. Lat.—“ I stand to God and my 
coimtry.”—Motto of the Sc. L. Aston. 

Nunc aut nunquam, Lat.—“ Now or never.”—Motto 
of the Ir. V. Kiimorey. 

Nunc omnis ager, nunc omnuparturit arbor : 

Nunc frondens sulvce ; nunc formosissimus annus. 

Vies II..— 

“ Now every field is verdant, and every tree in 
bloom; the woods are in full leaf, and the year is 
in its highest beauty.”—Used generally to intro¬ 
duce a poetical description of the spring. 

Nunc patimur longm pacts mala; seevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem. 

Juvenal.— 

“ Now we sufiPer the mischiefs of a long peace.— 
Luxury, more destructive than war, has engrossed 
us, and avenges the vanquished world.”—This is a 
fine description of Rome in its decline; it exhibits 
what Shakspeare calls, 

“ The cankers of a calm world, and a long peace.” 

Nunquam ad liquidum Fama perducitur. Lat.—“ Fame 
never, reports things in their true light.”—The 
strongest impressions are often produced from 
beginnings the most idle, and rumours the most 
frivolous. 
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Nunquam aliitd natura, aliud sapientia dick, Juvenal. 
“ Nature never says one thing, and wisdom an¬ 
other.”—Their dictates are always in complete ac¬ 
cordance. 

“ Good taste and nature always speak the same.” 

-- Nunquam libertas gratior extat 

Quam sub rege pio. Clabdian.— 

“ Liberty never existed in a more gracious form 
than under a pious king.”—Monarchy is not un¬ 
favourable to liberty, if the monarch adheres to 
the obligations, which exist between him and the 
people. 

Nunquam minus solus, qudm cum solus. Lat.—“ Never 
less alone than when alone.”—This was the saying 
of an ancient philosopher, who found his greatest 
luxury in solitary reflection. 

Nunquam nimis dicitur, quod nunquam satis discitur. 
Sbneca. —“ That never is too often said, which 
is never sufficiently learned.”—There are some 
maxims of so grave and important a nature, that 
they can never be too often repeated, or too deeply 
impressed. 

Nunquam non paratus. Lat.—“ Always ready.”— The 
motto of the M.of Annandaie. 

Nunquam potest non esse virtuti locus. Seneca. — 

“ There must ever be a place for virtue.”—A wise 
and good man can never be without a proper scope 
for his exertions. 

Ntmquam sunt grati qui nocuere sales. Lat.—“ Those 
witticisms are never agreeable which have an inju¬ 
rious tendency.”—The wit which is too acrimo¬ 
nious, will seldom And an advocate. 

Nusquam tuta fides, Virgil.— “ Our confidence is no 
where safe.”—This is spoken of a period of civil 
war, at which, more particularly, every social tie is 
unhappily dissolved. 
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outer dictum. Lat.—“ A thing said by the way.”— 
An opinion given in passing, and which, not ap¬ 
plying judicially to the case, is not to be resorted 
to as of authority. 

Obruat illud male partum, male retentum, maH gestum 
imperium. Cicero. —“ Perish that power which 
has been obtained by evil means, retained by simi¬ 
lar practices, and which is administered as badly 
as it was acquired.”—Such a power in any state 
can never be of long duration. 

Ohscuru vera involvens. Virgii.— 

“ Involving the truth in obscure terms.”—This iS 
often applied to a political adversary, who not be¬ 
ing able to deny the main fact, envelopes himself 
in dark or cloudy circumlocution. 

Ohscurum per obscurius. Lat.—“ To explain what 

was obscure by something more obscure.”—This 
phrase occurs, and frequently, with justice, in 
polemic argument, when the opponent, professing 
to explain, involves himself in a cloud of words, 
and thus renders more dark, what was sufficiently 
dark before. 

Obsecro, tuum esi ? vetus credideram. Lat.—“ Pray is 
it yours ? I thought it an old invention.” * 

Obtequium arnicas, veritas odium park. Terence. — 
“ Obsequiousness procures friends, but truth be¬ 
gets hatred.”—Deference and adulation will ex¬ 
cite kindness, where the honest bluntness of truth 
may provoke enmity. 

Obstupui, steteruntque coma, et vox faucihus hceslt. 

ViRGll.— 

“ I was astonished, my hair stood erect, and my 
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voice lingeredin my throat.”—Used to describe an 
extreme degpree of consternation. 

Ohtrectatio ac livor pronis auribus accipiuntur, quippe 
adulationi fceium crimen servitutis, malignitati 
falsa species Uhertatis inesU Tacitcs. —“ Spleen 
and calumny are devoured with a greedy ear.— 
Flattery wears the badge of servitude, whilst 
mali^ity speaks the tone of independence, and 
is therefore well received.”—This is justly applied 
to the factious clamourer, who censures indis* 
crirainately every act of his superiors:—it cannot 
reach those who speak not from prejudice, and cen¬ 
sure not without a cause. 

— . . O ccEca nocentum 

Consilia ! O semper timidum scelus ! Stat.— 

“ O the blind counsels of the guilty ! Oh, how 
ever cowardly is wickedness!’’ It has been often 
remarked that Providence seems to darken the 
understandings and to depress the spirits of great 
criminals. 

Occupet extremum, scabies, Lat. Prov.—“ Let the itch 
infect the last.”— Anglici, The Devil take the 
hindmost. 

Occurrent nubes. Lat.—“ Clouds will intervene.”— 

Motto of the B. Eliot. 

O curas kominum ! O quantum est in rebus inane! 

Peesics.— 

“ Oh, the cares of men, and how much of frivolity 
is in their affairs!” 

Oderint dummetuant. Ciceeo.— " Let them hate, pro¬ 
vided they fear.”—^This is the sentiment of a tyrant 
towards his subjects, briefly and characteristically 
expressed. 

Oderunt hilarem tristes, tristemque jocosi. Hoa.— 

“ The grave dislike the cheerful man, and the 
men of gayer spirits hate the grave.”—^There can 
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be no pleasurable association between people of a 
different temperament. 

Oderunt peccare boni, virtutis amore. Hob. —” Good 
men forbear to sin, merely from their love of vir¬ 
tue.”—Those who love Virtue for herself, will act 
solely from her impulses, and without any regard 
to extrinsic circumstances. 

Odia in longum jaciens, quce reconderet, aux.taque pro- 
meret. Tacitus.— 

“ A man who lays his resentment aside, but stores 
it up to bring it forward with additional acrimony.” 
—This, as Junius observes, is a description of the 
very worst of characters. The man who can dis¬ 
semble his resentment until occasion serves is the 
basest of all hypocrites, and the most dangerous of 
all enemies. 

Odia qui nimivm timet regnare nescit. Senbca.— 

“ He who is too fearfully alive to hatred, is igno¬ 
rant of the art of reigning.”—The sovereign who 
aims at the general good of his people, should 
learn to contemn the resentments of individuals. 

Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit in armis. Lat. 
Prov.—“ We hate the hawk because she always 
lives in arms.”—All men must detest that power 
which is in a state of eternal hostility. 

Odi profanum. Lat.—“ I hate whatever is profane.” 
—Motto of L. Ennismobe. 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. Hob. —“I hate and 
repel from me the profane vulgar.”—^This is the 
exordium of the poet to a religious hymn, and on a 
subject of which the common people were supposed 
to be wholly ignorant. It is now sometimes used 
to mark their exile from the regions of political 
mystery. 

Odium theologicum. Lat .—" A theological hatred.”— 
The hatred of divines. It has been observed, that 
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gownsmen bear with them a greater degree of 
rancour than any other class of disputants. 

'O faciles dare summa deos, eademque tuerl 

Difficilcs, Lucan.— 

“Oh how gracious are the gods in giving high 
situations, and how reluctant ate they to ensure 
them when given!”—This is an apostrophe strictly 
accordant with the ancient mythology. In its 
more recent application, it can serve only to denote 
the precarious tenure by which high places are 
held. 

O fortunatos nimiuin, sua si hona norint. 

Agricolas, quibus ipsa, procnl discordilnis armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus. 

Virgil.— 

“ Oh! more than happy, if ye knew your own ad¬ 
vantages—Husbandmen, to whom, in the absence 
of clashing arms, the grateful earth pours forth 
an easy sustenance.”—An eulogy often quoted on 
the condition of agriculturists. The first line is 
sometimes taken apart, and applied to those who 
either rightly or causelessly urge any motives of 
political discontent. 

Ogni medaglia ha il suo riverso. Ital. Prov.—“ Every 
medal has its reverse.”—There are two sides to 
every statement. 

Ogni rosa ha le sue spine. Ital.—“ No rose without 
thorns.” * 

Ohe ! Jam satis. Hor.— “ Oh ! there is now more 
than enough.”—A phrase used to denote satiety 
and disgust. 

Oh lempora! oh mores! Lat,—“ Oh time! Oh man¬ 
ners I” —Thus Cicero exclaimed, thus we exclaim, 
thus will exclaim those who are coamg after us, 
without knowing why. * • ^ 

O/ Imitatores! Servumpecus! Hor.— “Oh! Ye imi- 
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tators, what a servile herd ye are!”—How much 
docs the servile copyist sink beneath the originality 
of genius! 

Ot 5r\£ioi'fc KUKoi. Gr .—Oi phiones kakoi ,—“ Tlte 

greater part of mankind are bad.”—Tliis was the 
observation of Bias, one of the seven sages of 
Greece. It is the maxim of cold prudence to re- 
, gard all men as vicious, until the contraiy appears 
in proof. 

ineminisse juvahil. Virgil. —“ The future re¬ 
collection will be pleasing.”—There is a melan¬ 
choly consolation in the retrospect of past misfor¬ 
tunes. 

I) rutile secret, que de mentir d-propos. Fr. Prov.— 
“ Oh ! What an useful secret it is to be able to 
tell a lie to the purpose!”—In the world of poli¬ 
tics, all morality being out of the question, nothing 
is more useful than a well-coined lie, which is of 
temporary use; and which, the occasion being 
passed, is soon and completely forgotten, 

0 major tandem parcas insane minori. 

Hor.— 

Oh ! thou who art greatly mad, deign to spare 
me, the less madman.”—A phrase often used 
ironically in a paper warfare. 

O viiseras hominum mentes, opectora ceeca 

Lucretius.— 

“ How wretched are the minds of men, and how 
blind their understandings!”—A quotation fre¬ 
quently and well applied in a moment of popular 
delusion. 

Omne actum ah agentis intentione est judicandum. Lat 
Law Maxim.—“ Every act is to be judged from 
the intention of the agent.”—In contracts and ob¬ 
ligations, the law particularly looks to the intention 
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of the parties. In wills the intent of the testator is 
to be religiously regarded. 

Omne animi vUkm tanto conspeclius in se 

Crimen hahet, quanto major qui peccat habetur, 

Juvenal.— 

“ Every fault of the mind becomes more conspi¬ 
cuous and more guilty, in proportion to the rank of 
the offender.”—Persons in high stations are not 
only answerable for their own conduct, but for the 
example which they may hold out to others. This, 
join^ to their advantages of education, aggravates 
their vices, and loads them with a greater share of 
responsibility. 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. Hok. —“ In the ca¬ 
pacious urn of death every name is shaken.”— 
With respect to mortality, all are subject to the 
same lot. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico. Lat.—“ Every thing 
unimown is taken for magnificent.”—We are apt 
to annex the idea of greatness to that which is 
mysterious or remote. 

Omne inprescipili vitium stetit. Juvenal.— 

“ Every kind of vice has reached its summit.” 

Ormiem crede diem tibi dHuxisse supremum. Hok.— 
Believe that each day is the last to shine upon 
thee.”—Always suppose that your death is near, 
and when it comes you will be found better pre¬ 
pared. 

Omne nimium vertitur in vitium. Lat. Prov.—Every 
excess becomes a vice.”—^Even our virtues are 
changed into vices, when pushed to extremity.— 
See rirtus est medium, &c. ' 

Omnes pari sorte nascimur:—sola turtuftf owftngumur. 
Lat.—“ Men are equal by h%th: merit alone 
makes thfe difference.”—Thus translated by Vol¬ 
taire 
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“ Les homines sont egaux; ce n'est point la nais* 
sance, 

C’est la seule vertu qui fait la difference.” * 

Omnes, quibus res sunt minus secunda, magis sunt nescio 
quomodo 

Suspiciosi; adcontumeliam omnia accipiunt magis; 

Propter suam impotentiam se credunt negligi. 

~ TjiRENCE.- 

“ All those persons, whose aflairs are not prosper¬ 
ous, are in a certain degree suspicious. They take 
every hint as an affront, and, from their conscious 
weakness, they presume that they are neglected and 
despised.”—There is a sort of jealousy in people 
of humble fortune or fallen condition, which it is 
always wise in those who move in a higher sphere, 
not to awaken or irritate. 

Omnes anucos habere operosum est; satis est inimieosnon 
habere. — Seneca. —“ It is a thing almost imprac¬ 
ticable, to have all men your friends; it is enough 
if you have no enemies.”—You cannot make all 
men your ii-iends without some sacrifice of charac¬ 
ter ; it is sufiicient if you act from a conscience 
void of offence. 

Omnes autem et habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui potes- 
tate sunt perpeiud, in ed civitate quce lihertate usa 
est. Corn. Nep. in vit. Tbemistoclis. —“All 
men are considered as tyrants, who possess them¬ 
selves of perpetual power in a state which once en¬ 
joyed the blessings of freedom.” 

Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 
Versatur uma ; seriHs, ocyHs, 

Sors exUura. Hob.— 

“ We are all compelled to follow the same course. 
The um of death is shaken for all, and, sooner or 
later, the lot must come forth.”—^The duration of 
life depends on so many chances, that we should 
always be prepared for the worst. 
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Omnes sibi malle melius esse, quam alteri. Terence.— 
“ It is in the nature of man that every individual 
should wish for his own advantage in preference to 
that of others.” 

Omnc solum forti •patrla est. Ovid.—“ To a'brave man, 
every soil forms his country.’’—A stout spirit is 
not to be subdued even by exile.—He will find his 
country in every clime. 

Omnes omnium charitatespatria una complectitur. Cic. 
—“ In our country is comprehended all the other 
affections of life.” 

Omnes stultos insanire. Hor. —“ That all fools are 

mad.”—A favourite doctrine of Damasippus the 
Stoic.—Mr. Locke has an acute distinction on this 
subject. He states the difference to be, that fools 
draw false conclusions from just principles, while 
madmen draw just conclusions from false prin¬ 
ciples. 

Omnc supervacuum phno de peclore manat, 

Hor.— 

“ Every thing that is superfluous overflows from 
the full bosom.”—The poet who means to interest, 
should not overload his subject with unnecessary 
description or improbable aggravation. 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulei, 

Hor.— 

“ He has carried every point, who has mixed the 
useful with the agreeable.”—It is the highest praise 
of a' writer to entertain whilst he instructs, and to 
interest the heart whilst he informs the mind. 

Omnia bona bonis. Lat.—“ All things are good with 
good men.” —Motto of the Ir. V. Wenman. 

Omnia cum amico delibera, sed de ipso prius, Seneca. 
—“ Consult with your friend on every thing, but 
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particularly on that which respects yourself.”—He 
may be able to direct in cases where otherwise your 
self-love may mislead. 

Omnia fanda nefanda, malo permhta furore, 

Justificam nobis mentem avertere Deorum. 

Catullus.— 

“ The confusion of right and wrong, in this ac¬ 
cursed war, halt deprived us of the protecting care 
of Heaven.” 

Omnia fert eetas, animum quoque, Virgil. — “ Age 
bears away with it all things, even the powers of 
the mind.”—This is a reflection too strikingly true, 
to be enforced by any comment. 

-Omnia Grace! 

Cum sit turpe m'agis nostr'is nescire Laline. 

' Juv.— 

“ Every thing is affectedly Greek, when it iS more 
shameful for our Romans to be, ignorant of Latin.” 
—This is used as a sarcasm on those who devote 
themselves to the study of other languages, with¬ 
out having previously attained ,the mastery of tlieir 
own. 

Omnia inconsulti impetus ccepta, initiis valida, spalin 
languescunt. Tacitus.— “ All enterprises, com¬ 
menced with hasty violence, are strenuous in the 
beginning, but languish in the end.”—That fer¬ 
vour which seeks no aid from wisdom soon evapo¬ 
rates : the means are therefore exhausted before 
the end can be attained. 

Omnia mala exempla bonis principiis orta sunt. Lat .— 
“All bad precedents havehad their rise in good prin¬ 
ciples.”—A daring offence very frequently gives 
birth tp^stretch of power. The punishment being 
jtist in thfe first instance, it gains a sanction from 
those who do not foresee or dread the extent or 
abuse of the precedent. 
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Omnia mea mecum porto. Lat.—From a speech of Bias, 
one of the seven sages of Greece.—“ All that is 
mine I carry with me.”—All my property, it has 
been waggishly translated, is personal. 

Omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta, 

Propertius.— 

“ All things arc not alike for all men fit.” 

Omnia prius verbis experiri, qnam armis, sapientem de- 
cct. Terence. —“ It is becoming wisdom to try 
all that can be done by negotiation' before recourse 
is had to arms.”—Every practicable expedient 
should be tried by statesmen, before they con¬ 
sent to rush into the horrid inexpiable mischief of 
>war. 

Onmia quee nunc vetustissima creduntur nova fuvrc; cl 
qnod hodie exemplis tuernur, inter exempla crit. 
Tacitus. —“ All that we now deem of antiquity at 
one time were netv; and what we now defend by 
examples, on a future day will stand as prece¬ 
dents.”—This just observation is frequently turned 
against those who wish to rest every thing on the 
authority of musty records and antiquated prece¬ 
dents. 

Omnia suspendens naso. Lat.—“ One who turns up 
his nose at every thing.”—An eternal joker, or 
sneerer. 

Omnia Uita timcns. Virgil. —“ Fearing all things, even 
those which are safe.”—A mind long harassed with 
dangers, cannot look with confidence to any quar¬ 
ter for security or repose. 

Omnia vincit amor ; et nos cedamus amort. 

Virgil.— 

“ Love conquers all things; and let us yield to 
love.”—His power is so despotic that nothing is 
left to mortals but submission. This calls to mind 
P.66] 
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the well-known inscription by Voltaire on a statue 
of Cupid: 

“ Qui que iu sois void ton maUre, 

11 Vest, le fut, ou le doit vtre. 

“ Whoe’er thou art, here is tliy master; he is, was, 
or will be so.” 

Omtiibus bonis ca-pedit rempublicam esse salvam. Cir. 
—“ It is the interest of every good man that his 
country should be safe.” 

Omnibus hoc viliuni est canlortbus, inter amicos 

ITt nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati, 
Injussi nunquam dcsisiant. Lat. Horat.— 

“ All singers haver this failing: request them to 
sing, and they will he mute ; do not ask them, and 
they sing incessantly.”* 

-Omnibus hostes 

Reddite nos populis—Civile avevtite bcllmn, 

Lucan_ 

“ Lead us not in hostility against every nation 
upon earth! but at all hazards prevent a civil 
war.”—If blood must be shed, be it so; but let it 
not be the blood of countrymen fighting against 
each other. 

Omnibus invideas, Zoik; nemo tibl. Martial.— 

“ Thou may’st envy all men, Zoilus; but no man 
envies thee.”—This quotation is sometimes applied 
to a weak, but acrimonious writer. 

Omni exceptione major. Lat.—“ Superior to all ex¬ 
ception.”—Applied in the first instance to the 
competence and credibility of a legal witness, or 
more generally to the unimpeachable character pf 
any man. 

- Omnis enlni res, 

Virtns, fama, decus, divina liumanaque, pulchris 
Divitiis parent. Hor.— 
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“ For all divine and human affairs, virtue, fame, 
and honour, now obey the alluring influence of 
riches.”—It was said in the days of this poet, 
“ ^at at Rome all things were venal."—Had he 
' llv^ in latter days he could have furnished even 
a stronger description of the omnipotence of wealth, 
«nd of the yieldings of venality. 

Otrims SOI j fierendo superanda est. Lat.—“ Every chance 
• is to be overcome by ensuring.”—By patience and 
perseverance a man may subdue the worst vicissi- 
■tjldes of fortune. 

Omnis peena cmporalis, quamvis minima, major est onmi 
pcena pecuniaria, quamvis maxima, Lat. Law Max- 
^ im.—“ The smallest coi^oral punishment falls 
with greater weight than the largest pecuniary 
penalty.” 

(hnniwn consensu cnjtax imperii, nisi imperdsset. Tacit. 
—“ In the (pinion of all men, he would have been 
regarded as capable of governing, if he had never 
governed.”—I'his was the language of that great 
historian respecting the Emperor Galba. It is 
now frequently applied to others, who exhibit 
something like a shew of talent, but which, when 
brought to the test, proves to be nothing more 
than a glittering superficiality. Voltaire says, in 
speaking of Henrj the Illrd. of France, Tel hrille 
au second rang qut s’eclipse au premier. —“ He who 
shines in the second rank often loses his splendour 
when promoted to the first.” 

() mors ero mors iua. Lat.—“ O death, I will be thy 
death.”—Motto of the Society called The Black 
Society.* 

On commence pS etre dupe; on finil par clre Jripon. 
Mad. Deshoulieres.—“ They b^in by being 
fools, and end in being knaves."—^This is a just 
description) qs.it is applied to. the progress of a 
gambler. 
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“ Such is the equal progress of deceit, 

The early dupe oft closes in the cheat.” 

On dh. Fr.—“ It is said.”—It is an on dit. —It is 
merely a loose report. 

On dit des gueux qu’ils nc sont jamais dans lew rhentin, 
2 '>aTce qu’ils n’ont point de demeure jixL II cn esl dc 
•mcme de cettx qui disputent, sans avoir des notions 
deterniinees. Fr.—“ It is said of beggars that they 
are never in their way, because they have no fixed 
.abode. The same may be applied to those who 
dispute .without having any precise ideas of the 
subject."—No man should argue on points, the na¬ 
ture of which he cahnot accurately define. 

On fait souvent tort h la verite par la maniere dont on sc 
sert pour la defendre. Fr.—“ An injury is fre¬ 
quently done to the cause of truth, by the manner 
in which some men attempt to defend it.”—An in¬ 
judicious advocate is sometimes more hurtful tlian 
a violent adversary. 

’.Vj 

On ri a jamais bon marchc de mauvaise marchandisc. Fr. 
Prov.—“ Bad articles can never be bought cheap.” 
—The best is always the cheapest. 

On n’auroit gucre de plaisir, «' I’on ne se Jlattoil point. 
Fr.—“ A man would have little pleasure, if he did 
not sometimes flatter himself.” 

On ne cherche point a prouter la lumiere. Fr. Prov.— 
“ There is no necessity for proving the existence of 
light.”—It is idle to adduce proofs of that which is 
self-evident. 

On ne donne rien si lihiralement que sei conseils. Roche- 
FoucAULT.—“ Men give away nothing so liberally 
as their advice.”—The Bishop, in the fab’e, gave 
the beggar his blessing, though he refused him a 
penny. 
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On ne loue d’ordinaire ^ue four &tre loui, RocHEJor- 
cACtT.—“ Praise is genmlly given only that it 
may be returned.”—^Applied frequently to the ban- 
dyii^ of compliments brtween tv\ o vain pcr&ons. 

On ne mefrise pas tons ceux qui ont des vices; mens on 
m^rise tons cenx qui n'onl aucunc vertu. Rochl- 
I'OUCAtjLX.—“ We do not despise all those who 
hftve vices; but w’e despise those who are without 
ifiy virtue.”—In the former case there may be 
Spme good qualities to make atonement. 

Oa-ne ie‘blame que jwur clre hue. RochBfoocauj x. 
—Men only blame themselves for the purpose 
of being praised.”—When we impute to ourselves 
a fault, we generally expect to receive a compli¬ 
ment in return. 

On n’est jamais si licurcux, ni si malheurenx, qu’on sc 
Vimagine. RociiLroucAULi.—“ People are never 
so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as they suppose 
themselves to be.” —In either case the feeling is ex¬ 
aggerated. We are ever too much elated, or too 
much depressed. 

On n’est jamais si ridicule par les qualites que I’on a, que 
par cellos que I’on affeeie d'avoir. Rochefoucai lx. 
—“ Men are never so ridiculous from the qualities 
which really belong |p them, as from those which 
they pretend to have.”—^Affectation is even more 
contemptible than weakness. 

On ne trouve gut-re d'ingrats, tant qu’oH ^ en etat dr 
faire du Inen. RociiLroucAOtt;'—“'We find few 
people ungrateful, whilst we are-iftHlib a condition 
to confer benefits.”—^Expectation itt this case sus¬ 
tains the offipe of ^titude. 

On ne vaut point dtms ce monde qua ce qu’m veut valoir. 
Bruyeek.—A of the world ratfst seem to be 
what he wMms ^bfc*’- In other Words the inte¬ 
rested man, tk-Hm of the world, must, to for- 
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ward his purposes, carry his professions far beyond 
his realities. 

Onparle peu quand la vanlti »e fait pas parler. Rociiii- 
FOucAiitT.—“ Men speak little when vahity does 
not induce them to speak.”—When a person speaks 
much in company, it is done, in most ihs|anocs, 
with a view to distinguish himself. 

ftn perd tout le temps qu’on pent micux employer, Rous¬ 
seau. —“ All that time is lost which might t»e better 
employed.” 

On pent attirer les coeurs par Ics qualiles qiCon montre; 
mats on ne les fxe que par cellcs qu’on a. De Moy. 
—“ Hearts may be attracted by assumed qualities'; 
but the affections are only to be fixed by those 
which are real.”—Men or women may captivate 
each other, in the first instance, by putting on a 
feigned character; but the mask of .the hypocrite is 
loose, and its fall must inevitably betray the fraud 
and the disguise. 

On prend lepeuplcpar les orcilles, comme on fait un pot 
par les arises, Fr. Prov.—“ The people are to be 
taken by the ears as a pot is by the handles.*— 
This is a reflection often cast, and frequently with 
justice, on the credtidity of the mass of tlie people. 

Onus prohandi, Lat.—■“ The burthen of proving.”— 
The onusprobandi should lie on the person making 
a charge. He is bound to prove what he asserts. 

Opera illius mea mnt, Lat.—“ His works are mine.”— 
Motto of L. Brownlow. 

, i. 

Opera pretium est, Lat.—“ It is worth while” to hear 
or to attend.—If non be placed before est the mean¬ 
ing is reversed—“ It is not worfli while.’ 

Opere in longofas est obrepem 


Hon .— 
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“ In a long work it is allowable that sleep should 
sometimes creep on the writer.”—A lapse is par¬ 
donable in a poem of great length. More indulg¬ 
ence is due to the author of an epic poem, than 
can be allowed to the framer of an epigram or 
sonpet. 

Ojnnionum commenta dclcl dics,naturcE jvdicia conjlrmat. 
Cicero! —Time effaces the comments.of opinion ; 
but it confirms the judgments of nature.”—Spe¬ 
culative opinions pass away, whilst inferences 
drawn, from nature and truth remain permanently 
on rec^d. 

Opprobrium medicorum. Lat.—The disgrace of the 
physicians.”T—A name given to a disorder like the 
cancer, which is generally considered as incurable. 

Oplat ephlppia bos; piger optat arare caballus. 

Hon.— 

“ The ox wishes for horse-trappings; and the lazy 
steed wishes to plough.”—It is the same in human 
nature. Every man wishes to exchange his situ¬ 
ation, and frequently to adopt one which is unsuited 
Jo his powers. 

Opl'mum custodem ovium quevi dicunt esse lupum. Lat. 
—“ What a fine shdpberd a wolf must be.” * 

Optimum ohsonium lahor,^- Lat. Prov.—“ Labour is the 
best sauce.”—Labour, like hunger, can give a relish 
to the homeliest food. 

Opumfuriala cupido. Ovid.— “ An ungovernable pas¬ 
sion for wealth.”—An avarice which knows no 
bounds. 

Ora et labora. Lat.—“ Pray and work.”—The motto 
of the Sc. E. of Daehousie. 

Orandum est ut sb^ei^iam m corpore sano. 

Juvenal.— 
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“ Our prayers should be for a sound mind in b, 
healthy body,”—as the first great requisites to hu¬ 
man happiness. 

Ore tcnus. Lat.—“From the mouth.”—ThStestimony 
was ore terms —i. e. pan-ole, in contradisftrifetion to 
written evidence. 

Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque Uteri. 

— 

“To man he (God) gave an upright cdhhtenance, 
and the privilege of an habitual survey-ttf tiig hea¬ 
vens.”—Other animals move in an liorittMital pos- 
ture.-*)* An erect attitude is given to maht hs if on 
purpose that he should survey the works of the 
creation. It has been thus admirably imitated : 

“ If prone in thought, our stature is our shame. 
And man should blush his forehead meets the 
skies.” 

0 ! si sic omnia ! Lat.—“ Oh ! had he thus conducted 
himself in every respect! ”—This quotation is ap¬ 
plied to an inconsistent character, who is as meri¬ 
torious in one great instance, as he is censurable in 
other points of his conduct. 

Olia si tollas, pericre Cupidinis arcus. Ovid.— 

“ Remove the tempta£i*s.«f leisure, and the bow 
of Cupid will lose its qrobt.”—It is indolence that 
gives force to our passions; they produce little 
eftect on the mind which is absorbed in business 
and industry. 

Otium cum dignitale. Lat.—“ Leisure and respect.”— 
He enjoys his otium cum digmitate. He has with¬ 
drawn himself from business, mid is honoured in his 
retreat.. 

Otium sine dignitale. Lat,—Leisure without digr 
nity.”—A character preci^^, the reverse of the 
preceding. 

N 5, 
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Jt'mn rmlta mala adolescenies docet, Lat.—“ Youth 
is led into many errors tlirdugh the want of occu¬ 
pation.” 

Oiimn amnia vitiaparit. Lat.—“ Idleness is the mother 
of all evil.”* 

OMier nc puis. —“ I can never forget.”—Motto of the 

Sc. B. ^OI.VltLE. 

Ou yviaais, aXXa n-pa^ic. Gr. Ou gnosis, alia praxis. 
—“Not the theory, but the practice.”—The former, 
witliout the latter, is generally found deficient in 
the day of trial. 

Old el Non sont hicn courts ii dire; mais, aoant que de 
" les dire, il y faut ptenser long-temps. Fr.—“Yes 
and No are very easily said ; but, before they arc 
said, it is necessary to think a long time.”—Iii 
matters of consequence, it is most necessary to de¬ 
liberate before we give a precipitate assent, or a 
hasty negative. 

Oucrage de longue lialeine. Fr.—“A long-winded 
business.’'—A laborious production. 


P. 


Pabulum Acherontis. Plautus. —“ Food for the Ache¬ 
ron,” a fabled river in the infernal regions. An old 
fellow just ready to drop into the grave.' 

Padla conventa. Lat.—“ Conditions agreed— 
A diplomatic phrase used to describe certain arti¬ 
cles, which are to be observed—^until one of the 
parties may find a Vonvcnience in their violation. 

Pallida mors — cequ^pulsat pede 

Pauperum labemtu,—regumque turres. 

Hob.— 
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“ Pale Death approaches with an equal step, and 
knocks indiscriminately at the door of the cottage 
and the portals of the palace.”—Peasants and 
princes are alike subjected to the immutable laiv ef 
mortality. 

Palmam qui meruit ferat, Lat.— “ Let him who Jir.s 
won it bear the palm.”—The motto of E. Neison. 

Palma non sine puluere. Lat.—“ I have gained the 
palm, but not without labour.”—Motto of the E. 

of LlVERPOOt. 

Parcerc personu, dicere de vitiis. Lat.—“ Tp be spar'jtg 
of persons, and to speak of crimes.”—This is a ])re- 
cept of which the honest satirist should never 1< se 
siglit. It is his duty to lash the vice in gcner.-.l 
terms; if he descends to personalities, the world 
will attribute it to spleen against the individual, or 
perhaps to some motive even less honourable. 

Purcerc stihjectis, ei dehcllare superbos. Viroil.—“ 'I'o 
spare the lowly and subdue the proud.”—The 
French have falsely proclaimed their adoption of 
this maxim, which they thus translate,—“ Guerre 
aux chateaux, et palx aux chaumieres ,"—“ War 
against the castles, but peace to the cottages.” 

Pari passu. Lat.—“ With ajp equal pace.”—By a siiiri- 
lar gradation. 

Parilur pax hello. Corn. Nep.— “ Peace is produced 
by war.”—The party desirous of peace is often 
compelled to make a greater shew of hostile prepa- 
in order to bring about the return of that 
inestimable blessing. 

Par le droit du plus fort. Fr. Prov.—“ By the right of 
the strongest.”—This is a right more frequently 
acted upon than pleaded. 

Par les mimes votes on ne vq pas tottfours aux mcmesf ns. 
St. Real. —“ By the same means we do not always 
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arrive at the same ends.”—Even when we act from 
tlie best experience, our plans may be deranged by 
unforeseen circumstances. 

Parlez du loup ct vous en verrcz la queue. Fr. Prov.— 
“ Speak of the wolf, and you will see his tail.”— 
Mention but a person’s name, and he instantly 
makes his appearance. Or, as the English proverb 
hash, ‘<Talk of the devil,” &c. 

Parlez pen ct hien, si vous voulez qti'on vous regarde 
comtne un homme de meritc. Fr.—“ Speak little 
and well, if you would be esteemed as a man of 
merit,”—You should neither tire by loquacity, nor 
offend by incorrectness. 

Pur maaiere d'acquit. Fr. Prov.—“ By way of dis¬ 
charge.' ’—Carelessly. 

Par negotiis, neque supra. Tacitus.— “ Neither above 
nor below his business.”—Used to describe a man 
whose abilities are e-xactly fitted to his station. 

f 'ur nohilefratrum. Lat.—“ .4 noble pair of brothers.” 
—Used ironically to denote two associates exactly 
suited to each other. 

Par pari refero. Lat.—“ I return like for like.”—I 
have recourse only to means similar to those which 
were previously employed by my adversary. 

Pars bencjicii est, rpiod peiitur, si cito neges. Puis. 
Sykus. —“ It is something lik#kindness immedi¬ 
ately to refuse what it is intended to deny.”—It is 
charity not to excite a hope, when it must end in 
disappointment. 

Purs Iwminum gaudet vitiis constanter, et urgel 

Propositum; pars multa natat, modo recta capes- 
sens, 

Interdum pravis obnoxia. Hqr.— 

“ Some men exult in their vices, and constantly 
pursue their vicious objects ; but the greater part 
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are fluctuating, sonaetirnes undertalcing what is 
right, and sometimes yielding to that which is 
wrong.” 

Pars minima sui. Lat.—“ The smallest part of the 
man, or of the thing.”—The poor shadowy re¬ 
mains of the man, or the frittered remnant of the 
subject. 

Pars sanitatis vellc sanari fuit. Sencca.—'• The wish to 
be cured is of itself an advance tohealdi.”—Meta¬ 
phorically ; to be conscious of one’s own folly is a 
negative advance to amendment. 

“ To yield to remedies is half the cure.” 

Par signe de mip-h. Fr.—“ As a token of contempt.” 

Parla taeri. Lat.—“ You ought to defend what you 
have won.”—Motto of L. Lilford. 

Par ternis suppar. Lat.—“ The two are equal in anti¬ 
quity to the three.”—Motto of L. Nokiuwick. 

Particcps crlmiiiis. Lat.—A partaker or sharer in 
the crime or guilt,”—applied to an accessory 
cither before or after the fact, and also to the 
man who instigates another to commit a foul ac¬ 
tion. 

Parlurhmt'^monics, nascctur ridiculus mus. Hor.— 

“ The mountain is in labour, and a ridiculous 
mouse is brought forth.”—Applied to an author or „ 
orator, whose laboured openings produce nothing 
in the end but abortion or imbecility. 

Parva leies capiunt animos. Ovid. —“ Little minds are 
caught with trifles.”-—Frivolous minds are capti¬ 
vated by silly pursuits. 

Parvula scintilla scape magnum suscitavit incendium. 
Lat.—“ A spark often causes a great conflagra¬ 
tion.” * 

P'arvum parva decent. HoR.—“ Little things befit the 
humble man.”—The man in a low station never 
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makes hitngelf ridiculous, but when his efforts ex¬ 
ceed his means. 

Pas a pas on va bicn loin. Fr.—“ Step by step one 
goes very far.”—To advance by degrees is in ge¬ 
neral the most secure, as well as most successful 
mode of proceeding. 

Pascitur in vivis livor, post fala quiesc'd : 

Tunc s'lius, ex merito, qiicmquc tuctur honos. 

Ovid.— 

“ Envy is nourished against the living. It ceases 
when the object is dead. His deserved honours 
then will defend him against calumny. ”—The sen¬ 
timent, that the,world seldom docs justice to living 
merit, will be found, varied only in the expression, 
in different places of this collection, 

Passaio 'll pericolo, gahhato il santo. Ital. Prov.— 
“ When the danger is past, the saint is cheated.” 
—In Catholic countries, in every case of danger 
and difficulty, prayer.' are eagerly offered to some 
peculiar saint. If the peril beescajjcd, the patron 
saint relapses into cold neglect, until he beelevated 
into respect by the approach of new danger. It 
applies to cases of friendship exerted, or protec¬ 
tion extended, wdiich are too often forgotten witir 
the occasion. It is nearly the same with the old 
saying: 

“ The Devil was sick,—the Devil a monk would 
be ; 

“ The Devil got well,—the devil a monk was he.” 

Passim. Lat.—“ Every where.”—In various places. 

Paler familids. Lat.—“ The father of a family.” 

- Pater ipse colendi 

Haudfac'ilem esse viam voluil, primusque per artcni 
Movit agros, curls acuens mortalia corda. 

Virgil.— 

“ The father himself of tillage did not wish the way 
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to be easy; be was the first to raise the soil by 
art, inciting the human heart by anxiety.”—Pro¬ 
vidence has put care and labour in our way, as 
blessings too easily enjoyed are soon neglected, if 
not despised. 

Paler jialrice. —Lat.—“ The father of his country.” 

Patience passe science. Fr.— “ Patience surpasses 

knowledge.”—Motto of V. Falmouth 

Palientia leesa jit furor. Lat.—“ Abused patience be¬ 
comes fury.” 

Palientia vinces. Lat.—“ By patience thou shalt con¬ 
quer,”—Motto of L. Alvanley. 

Palilur qui vincit. Lat.—“ He who conqviers, suffers.” 
—Motto of the Sc. B. Kinnaird. 

Patrice fumus igne alicno luculentior. Lat.—“ The 

smoke of one’s own country appears brighter 
than any foreign fire.”—Every n)an must love liis 
natal soil, in spite of all its comparative disadvan¬ 
tages. 

Putria Cara, carior lihcrlas. Lat.—“ My country is 
dear; but liberty is dearer. ”—Motto of the E. of 
Radnor. 

Palrid quis exul se quoque fugit ? Hor. —“ What 

exile from his country is able to escape from him¬ 
self?”—Guilt vainly seeks refuge in foreign climes 
from its own consciousness. 

“ What exile from his native land, 

“ E’er left Aiwisc?/’behind? Hastings. 

Patrice infelici julelis. Lat.—“ Faithful to my unhappy 
country.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Courxown. 

Patriis virtutibus. —Lat.—“ By hereditary virtue.”— 
Motto of the Ir. B. Leitrim. 

- —•Pauci dig)ioscere possunt 

Vera bona, alque illis multum diversa. 

Juvenal.— 
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“ Few men can distinguish between that whicli is 
really good, and tliat which is directly the oppo¬ 
site.”—There are many who are incapable of choos¬ 
ing that course which is likely to prove advantage¬ 
ous to themselves. 

Paucis carior est fdes quam pecunia. Sallust.— 
“ There are few who do not set a higher value on 
their money, than on their good faith.”—The histo¬ 
rian wrote in an sera of the Roman republic, when 
the finer feelings were absorbed in the prevailing 
passion of avarice. 

Paulum sepultiB distal inertia: 

Celata virtue. Hou.— 

“ Virtue or energy, when concealed, differs little 
from buried inertness.’’—If a man can serve his 
country or his friend, and yet withholds his exer¬ 
tions, he is as liable to blame for his indolence, as 
another for his incapacity. The old Law Maxim, 
“ De non ajjparenlibes,” &c. has the same mean¬ 
ing. 

Pauper enim non est, cui rcruin suppetit ns.is. 

Hor.— 

“ That man is not poor who has the use of neces- 
s^ things.”—The vvite man, when the want-s of 
life are supplied, can smile at those who are run¬ 
ning after its luxuries and superfluities. 

Pauperis est mmcrare pccus. Ovid.— “ It is part 
of a poor man to count his flock.”—A poor man 
is always reckoning up the amount of his little 
store. 

Paupertas fugitur, totoque arcessitur orbe. Lucan.— 
“ Poverty is shunned and persecuted all over the 
globe.”—It is universally treated as a crime; and, 
where humanity steps not in to make a few excep¬ 
tions, it incurs, the penalty of disgrace. 
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Pauvres gens, je les plains ; car on a pour les fous 
Plus de pitii que de courroux. 

BoitEAU.- 

“ Poor gentlemen, I pity tliem:—for one always 
entertains for fools more pity than anger.”—A 
sarcasm addressed to a class of disappointed 
authors. 

Pax in hello. Lat.—“ Peace in war.”—A relaxed or 
incompetent system of hostility.—“ The king,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ who makes war on his enemies 
tenderly, distresses liis subjects most cruelly.”— 
Motto of the D. of Leeds. 

Pax potior hello. Lat.—“ Peace is preferable to 

yar.” 

Pcceavi. Lat.—“ I have sinned.”—To make one cry 

peccavi —to compel him to acknowledge his trans¬ 
gression. 

Pecuniam in loco negligerc maximum est lucrum. Te- 
KENCE.—“ To despise money on some occasions, 
leads to the greatest gain.”—There are circum¬ 
stances where nothing is to be expected but from a 
liberal expenditure. 

Pcinc forte et dure. Fr.—“ A harsh and sever^ain.” 
—This was applied in the old law to the punish¬ 
ment of laying under heavy weights, and feeding 
01 ^ with bread and kennel water, the eulprit who 
refused to plead on his arraignment. This seve¬ 
rity is done away by a latter act of parliament, 
which enacts, that the culprit sorefusing to plead 
shall be held to have pleaded guilty. 

Pcyrd^elite. LaK—Whilst the suit or contest is 
depending.” 

Penitus toto divisos orhe Britannos. Virgil.— 

“ The Britons, a race of men separated almost 
from the whole world.”— Virgil, when he wrote 
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thus, did not combine the prophet with the poet. 
He little thought that those remote islands would 
arrive at a height of greatness which would leave 
proud Rome herself in comparative insignificance, 
and only a speck upon the globe! 

Pense a him. Fr.—“ Think for the best.”—Motto of 
V. Wentworth. 

Per acuta belli. Lat.—“ Through the perils of war.” 
—Motto of the Ir. E. of Ttuconnel. 

———Peragit tranquilla potesias 

Quod violcnta ncquit; 7nandataque fortius urget 
Imperiosa quics. Claudian.— 

“ Power can do more by quietude than by vio¬ 
lence, and calmness will best enforce the inqicrial 
mandate.”—Things lawfully and mildly command. 
ed exact performance; but, if liarshly and ille* 
gaily required, produce dislike, and sometimes re¬ 
fusal and resistance. 

Per angusta ad augusfa. Lat.—“ Through difficulties 
to grandeur.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of MAss.t- 

REENE. 

Per ardtia liberi. Lat.—“ We obtain freedom through 
difficulty.”—Motto of L. Camelford. 

Percurtetatorem fugito; nani garndus idem cst. 

Hor.— 

“ Shun the inquisitive person; for he is also a 
talker.”—Those W'ho inquire much into the affairs 
of others, are seldom capable of retaining the se¬ 
crets which they learn. 

“ Fly the inquisitive— they'll talk again." 

Per difficile est, cum prestare ervieris concupieris, servarc 
eequitatem. Cicero. —“ It is very difficult to pre* 
serve equity aiming to surpass others.” * 

Pereant amici, dum una inimici intercidant. 

Cicero.— 
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“ Let our friends perish, provided that our ene¬ 
mies fall at the same time.”—This, which was a 
proverb both with the Greeks and the Romans, 
is quoted by the orator, only to be marked by his 
reprobation. It is a sentiment which bears the 
stamp of a cold, or rather of a most detestable, 
scliishness. 

Pci cant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. Lat.—“ ]May 

they perish who said our good things before us.” 
—'i’his was an humorous exclamation used even 
by the ancients, when charged with having bor¬ 
rowed from their predecessors. They acknow¬ 
ledged thereby the truth of the adage, “ Nil dic¬ 
tum quod non, dictum prius.” —Nothing can be 
said which has not been said before —or, in the 
words of the English adage, “ there is nothing new 
luider the sun!” 

Per fas et nejas. Lat.—“ Through right and wrong.” 
—He pursued his purpose, per fas et nefas. He 
left no possible means untried. 

Pcriculosc^ plenum opus alece. Hokace.—“ A work 
full of dangerous hazard.”—A business pregnant 
with danger. 

Pcrtculosior casus nb alto. Lat.—“ A fall from high 
is more dangerous.”—Applied to persoi^ who 
from a high station fall into disgrace or misfor¬ 
tune.* 

Periculosum est credere et non credere: 

Ergo exploranda est veritas multum prius 
Quam stulta prave judicet sententia. 

PlI.®DRUS.— 

“ To believe is dangerous, and not to believe 
is dangerous; therefore search diligently for the 
truth, lest you should come to an unsound deci¬ 
sion” 

Periculum fortitudine evasi. Lat.—“ I have escaped 

danger by fortitude.” — Motto of L. IlAEitAND. 
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Peri&re mores, jus, decus, pietas, _fides, 

Et qui redire nescit cum peril, pudor. 

Seneca.— 

“ We have lost all morals, justice, honour, piety, 
and faith, and with these that modest sense of 
shame which, once extinguished, never can be re¬ 
stored.”— This is one of the complaints, fre¬ 
quently .repeated, of the dissoluteness of the pre¬ 
sent age. 

Periissem ni periissem. Lat.—“ I had perished un¬ 
less I had perished.” — Motto of the Sc. B. 
Newark. 

Per il suo contrario. Ital.—“ By its reverse or oppo¬ 
site.”—Motto of the E. of Uxbridge. 

Perimus licitis. Lat.—“ We died for a good cause.”— 
Motto of L.Teicnmouth. 

Periturm parcite chartce. Juvenal.— 

“ Spare the paper which is fated to perish.”— 
A phrase of supplication sometimes prelixed to a 
work of a light and fugitive tendency. 

“ In pity spare us when we do our best 
To make as much waste paper as the rest.” 

Perjurii pcetui divina exitium, Jiumana dedecus. Lat. 
“ The crime of perjury is punished by Heaven 
. with perdition, and by man with disgrace.”— 
This, which was one of the laws of the Homans, 
called the laws of the Twelve Tables, is some¬ 
times quoted as a maxim by modern judges aii^ 
lawyers. 

Per mare, per terras. Lat.—“ Through sea/md land.” 
—Motto of the Ir. B. Macdonald. ’ 

Permitte divis ceetera. Hob. —“ Leave the rest to the 
gods.”—Discharge your duty, and leave the rest 
to Providence. 

Per muUum risum, poteris cognoscere stultum, Lat.— 
284] 
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“By liis redundant laughter, you can always dis¬ 
tinguish the fool.”—Nothing marks a weak mind 
more strongly than an excess of laughter upon 
trivial occasions. 

Per quell’ onda. 

All’ ultra sponda 
Vogllo anch io 

Passar con te, ^tal. Met. — 

“ Over that wave (that is to say of Styx) to the 
other bank 1 will pass with thee.”—Tender ex¬ 
pressions of one who cannot survive the beloved 
object. • 

Per quod scrcitium amisit. Law Term.—“ By which 
he lost his or her service.”—The words are used 
to describe the injury sustained by the plaintiff 
when the defendant has debauched a daughter or 
apprentice. 

Per saltum. Lat.—“ By a leap.”—He has taken his 
degrees per saltum. He has attained to high 
honors, passing over the intermediate degrees. 

Per scelera semper sceleribus cerium cst iter. 

Seneca.—. 

“ The way to wickedness is always through wick¬ 
edness.”—The perpetration of one crime generally 
leads to the commission of another. 

Per sc. Lat.—“ By itself.”—No man likes mustard 
per se. Johnson. 

Perseverando. Lat.—“ By perseverance.”—Motto of 
L. Ducie. 

Per varios fusus, per tot discrhrdna rerum. 

Virgil.— 

“ Through various chances, and through so many 
vicissitudes of affairs.”—After such a strange va¬ 
riety of adventures. 
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Per vias rectos. Lat, —“ By tlie right way.”—Motto 
of L. Dufferin and Claneboyk. 

Pesshmm genus inimicomm lamlantcs, Tacitus.— 
“ Flatterers are tlie worst sjiecics of enemies.”— 
You cannot guard against their attacks.—A secret 
mine is more to be dreaded than lui open assault. 

Pelilcs maisons. Fr.—“ The litttle liouses.”—A French 
phrase' for a mad-house ; probably from the nar¬ 
rowness of the cells. 

Peu de lien, 2 >eu desoln. Fr. Prov.—“ He who has not 
much wealth has not much care.’.’ 

Peu de gens savent litre vieux. Rociiefoucaui.t. — 
“ Few persons know how to be old.”—When the 
manners of youth are suffered to accompany ohl 
age, they only tend to make it ridiculous. 

Peu de gens sent assez sages pour imtfercr Ic hldme 
qui leur est utile, d la louange qui les trahit. 
llociiEFOUCAULT.—“ Few ])crsons are so wise as 
to prefer the censure which may be useful to them, 
to the flattery which betrays them.” 

P/iilosophia sternmn non inspicit. Platoncni non ac- 
cepit nohilem philosojdiia,' sod fecit. Sf.neca. — 

“ Philosophy does not look into pedigrees. She 
did not receive Plato as noble, but she made him 
such.”—In the eye of true philosophy, all men 
are equal; distinction is only to be acquired by 
superior worth and talents. 

- -- ^..Pictorihus atque poetis 

Qiddlibet audendi semper fuit cequa potestas. 

Hor.— 

“ The power to dare every thing always belonged 
to painters and to poets.”—The sister arts are en¬ 
titled to avail themselves of equal boldness of in¬ 
vention. 
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Pie poudre. Law Fr.—“ Dusty feet ”—The court of 
—This is the lowest court recognised by the law 
of England. The origin of the name is doubtful. 
Sir Edward Cork says, that it has its name, be¬ 
cause justice is done “ as speedily as dust can fall 
from the foot; ” whilst others derive it from the 
“ dusty feet ” of the suitors. Mr. Barrington de¬ 
rives it more satisfactorily from j)icd poudreiix, a 
pedlar, in old French. The phrase i« applied to a 
court of petty chapmen, such as resort to fairs and 
markets. 

Pit: repone te. Lat.—“ Repose in pious confidence.’’— 
Motto of E. Makvjsrs. 

-Piger scrihendi ferre lahorem; 

Scribendi rccte; iiani, ut muUum, nil moror. 

Hor.— 

“ Too indolent to undergo the toil of writing, I 
mean of writing well; for, as to the quantity of 
his composition, that is wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion.”—Ap 2 )lied with jrropriety to the numerous 
tribe of careless, dashing writers, who cannot en¬ 
dure the labour of revising or correcting their own 
works. 

Pindaritm rpiisquis studet cemulari, 

- ceratis, opc Decdalcd, 

Nilitur pevms, vitreo daUtrus 

Nomina j)onto, Hon. — 

“ He who imitates the poet Pindar, relies on 
wings affixedwvith wax, as by the art of Daedalus, 
and is sure to give his name to a glassy sea.”— 
The tdlusion is to loams the son of Daedalus, who 
is fabled to have fled from Crete on artificial 
wings, when the sun melting his waxen pinions, he 
fell into the Icarian sea. 'The lesson relates to the 
difficulty of what is called Pindaric poetry ; the 
ancient and modern imitators of that bard having 
given, in general, in lieu of the flights of genius, 
nothing Jbut flights of extravagance! 
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Pleruntque gratce divitibus vices. Hok.— 

“ Changes are generally agreeable to the opulent.” 
—The poet alludes to the love of variety, so ge¬ 
nerally prevalent in those who can afford to indulge 
in it. 

Plorattir lacrymis amissa pecunia veris. Juvenal.— 
“ The loss of money is deplored with real tears.” 
—Whatever may be affected on other sid>jects, 
nothing wounds the feelings of most men so much 
as their pecuniary losses. 

Ploravere suis non respondere fuvorem 

Speratum tnerhis. Hor. — 

“ They lamented that the encouragement foi- 
which they hoped did not correspond with their 
merits.”—This was applied in the first instance to 
the disappointment of poets; but men of talent, in 
other W'alks of life, are too sensible that it will 
bear a wider range of application. 

Plura faciunt homines e consuctndlne, quam e rationc. 
Lat.—“ Men do mirre from custom than from rea¬ 
son.”—In our general conduct, we are found to act 
rather from habit than from reflection. 

Plata sunt quee nos terrent, qnam quae premunt; cl 
saepius opinione quam re laboramus. Seneca.— 
“ Our alapaas are much more numerous than our 
dangers, aid we suffer much of&ner in apprehen¬ 
sion thanio fact.”—The experience of human life 
has proved, that imaginary terrors occur more fre¬ 
quently than real dangers. 

* . .f 

Plures erapula \necat] quam gladius, Lat. Prov.— 
“ Gluttony kills more than the sword.”—We are 
shocked on hearing of the multi'jpdes mowed 
down by the scythe of war; but we fto not notice 
the silent and wide-spreading destruction, with 
which debauchery and excess thin the ranks of 
private life. 

Pluribus ^tentus minor est ad singula tUlnsus. Lat.— 
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A person e^aged in various pursuits,. minds 
none well.”—^The Italians say, Chi tutto abbraccia 
nullastringe. —“Grasp all, lose all.”* 

Pluries. Lat. Law Term.—“At several times.”—It is 
a name ^ven to a writ which issues after two 
former writs have gone out without efiect. The 
original writ is the capias —then follows an alias, 
which failing, the pluries issues. 

Pluris est oculalus testis unus qmm auriti decern. 

Plautus.— 

“ One eye-witness is of more weight than ten who 
give evidence from hearsay.” 

Plurimum facere, et minimum ipse de sc Toqui. 

Tacitus.— 

“ To do the most and say the least of himself.”— 
This is the portrait given by the Roman historian, 
of a great but unostentatious character. 

Plus aloes quam mellis habet, Lat.—“ He has more of 
gall than of honey.”—Applied to a writer whose 
/arte lies chiefly in sarcasm. 

Plus apud nos vera rMo valeat quam vulgi opinio. 
Cicero. —“ Reason shall prevail with me more than 
popular opinion.”—I shall prefer own judgment 

to general prejudice. 

Plus dolet tntam necesse est, qui ante ddlet quam necesse 
est. Seneca. —“ He grieves more than is neces¬ 
sary, who grieves before it is necessary.” 

-Plus est quam vita salusque, 

Quod perit : in totum mundi prosternimur eevum. 

Lucan.— 

“ More than life and safety is lost in the present 
conflict; we are laid prostrate even to the last 
epoch of the world.”—This is said by the poet in 
lamenting the consequences of the battle Tought 
between Otesar and Pompey at Pharsalia. It is 
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now-often utied to describe conflicts of a'different 
kind, in the way of exaggeration, and when not 
national but personal interests, are concerned> 

Plus cxvmplo quam peccaio noccnt. Lat.—“ They do 
more mischief by the example, than by the sin.”— 
Spoken of persons in distinguished situations. The 
best example should be given from the highest 
place.' 

Pins impetus, niajorem constantiam penes- miseros. Ta¬ 
citus.— “ Wc find -greater violence and perse¬ 
verance amongst the lowly and the wretched.”—A 
wise government will therefore always be cautions 
of provoking this description of men to opposition 
or resistance. 

Plus ratio quam vis caeca valerc solet. Corn. Gai.uus. 
—“ Reason can in general do more than blind 
force.”—That which cannot be done by mere 
strengtli^ is sometimes to be accomplished- by ad¬ 
dress. 

Plus salts quam sumptus. C. Nupos.—There was 
more of relish than of cost.”—A proper definition 
of a philosophical entertainment. 

Plutot mourir que de changer. Fr.—*' Sooner die than 
change.”—^This favourite motto is that which was 
written by a fair one on- the sands, when walking 
by the sea-shore. Her lover arrived in time 
to read it: his joy, however, was soon dashed 
^y a. prophetic wave, which instantly erased the 
inscription. 

Point d'argent,.point de Suisse. Fr. Prav.—“ No more 
money, no more Swiss.”—An allut^ to the mer¬ 
cenary services of that nation. No longer pipe, 
BO longer dance. 

me oceidutis, amici, Byi Heaven, you 

have deptst^d me, my friends.”—^Your misplaced 
zeal has. iafiicted on luei an injury^ 
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Fonamus nhnios gemilus: flagrantior ceyuo 

Non debct dolor esse viri, nec vviuere inajor. 

JuVENAt.- 

“ Let us dismiss all excessive sorrow: the grief of 
a man should not pass the bounds of propriety, 
nor shew itself greater than the infliction.”—A 
man is debased by that womanish sorrow, which 
knows no bounds, and passes far bej-ond the occa¬ 
sion. 

Pone scram, cohibe; sed qui^ cuslodtet ipsos 

Cuslodes '{ Cauta est, et ab Hits incipU uxor. 

Juvenal.— 

“ Apply locks and restraint; but who shall watch 
your own spies ? Your wife is cunning, and will 
begin by seducing them.”—When a woman is in¬ 
clined to mischief, her artifices w'ill mock every 
preventive effort. 

Ponton. Fr. Milit. Term.—“ A temporary bridge for 
an army.”— PmUmniers, men who arc employed in 
the construction of such bridges. 

- Populumque falsis dedocet uti 

Vocibus. Hor.- - 

“ He instructs the people to forget false rumours, 
and false impressions.” 

“ From cheats of words the crowd he brings. 

To real estimates of men and things.” 

-Populus me sibilat; at mihi pltmdo 
Ipse domi, s'mul ac nummos contemphr in afed. 

Hor_ 

“ The pec^k; hiss me; but I applaud myself at 
home^when I contemplate the money in my'chest.” 
—The'miser finds, in the view of his hoards, a con¬ 
solation and refuge from general contempt. 

Porra nntm est n^essarium. Lat.^—“ Moreover one > 
thing Beedfid.”^M«tt» of the D. of Welling¬ 
ton and M. Welleslet. 
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Poscentes vario multum diversa palato. Hor.— 

“ Requiring, with various taste, things widely dif¬ 
ferent from each other.”—This phrase is used by 
an author, who found, like many of his less fortu¬ 
nate successors, how difficult it was to please the 
varying taste of each individual reader. 

Posse comitatAs, Lat.—“ The power of the county,” 
which the sheriff is authorised to call forth when¬ 
ever an opposition is made to the King’s writ, or to 
the execution of justice. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. Virg.—“ They are able, 
because they seem to be able.”—The greater energy 
in all cases of force will be found on that side, 
which from any cause whatever can be taught to 
look confidently for success. 

Post amicitiam credendwm est, anieamicitiamjudicasdum. 
Seneca.—“ After forming a friendship, you should 
render inqdicit belief; before that period you may 
exercise your judgment."—In a state of perfect 
friendship, there should be nothing like hesitation 
or distrust on either side. 

Post helium auxilium. Lat.—“ Aid after the war.”—A 
vain and superfluous succour, offered when the 
difficulty is past. 

Postea, Law Lat.—“ Afterwards.”—The name given 
to the writ by which the proceedings by nisi prius 
are returned, after the verdict, into the court of 
common pleas. 

. -^Post equitem sedet atra Cura. Hoa—“ Dark 

Care sits behind the horseman.”—This is said of 
the man of guilt, who vainly endeavours .to fly from 
his own reflections. 

Post factum nullum consilium, Lat.—“ After tlie deed 
is done, there is no use in consultation."—When 
the affair is irretrievable,, nothing is more absurd 
than tire discussion of what might have been 
done. 
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Post malam segetem serendam est, Seneca. —“ Alter 
a bad crop, you should instantly begin to sow.”— 
Instead of sinking under misfortune, we should im¬ 
mediately think of renewing oiir industry. 

Post mortem nulla voluptas. Lat.—” After death no 
pleasure remains."—Epicurean maxim.* 

Post nuMla Phoebus. Lat.—“ The sun shines forlli 
after clouds.” — Motto of the Ir. Baron Shueb- 

UAM. 

Post prandium stabis, post cccnam ambulabis. 

Lat. ScHOLA Salernix.— 

‘ ‘ After dinner rest a while. 

After supper walk a mile.” * 

Post prcelia prcemia. Lat.—“ Reward after battle.”— 
Motto of L. Rossmore. 

Post tenebras lux. Lat.—“ After darkness comes light.” 
.—After so much ooncealment, we at length arrive 
at the truth. 

Post tot naufragia portum. Lat.—“ After so many 
shipwrecks, we find a harbour.”—After so many 
dangers, an asylum at length presents itself.— 
Motto of the E. of Sandwich. 

Postulata. Lat.—“ Things required.” — The admis¬ 
sions demanded from an adversary, before the 
main argument is entered upon. 

Potentiam cautis quam acribus consiliis tutiut kaberi. 
Tacitcs.—“ Power is more safely to be retained 
by cautious than by severe counsels.” Mildness 
combined with vigilance, as a prop of power, is 
more to be relied upon than a system of irritating 
severity. 

Potentissimus est qui se luthet in potestale, 

’ o 3 
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“ He is most powerful, who has himself in his 
power: •’—who is able to command himself. 

Tour hien desirer. Fr,.—“ To desire good.”—Motto of 
L. Dacre. 

Pour comhlc de honheur. Fr.—“ As tlte height of hiij)- 
piiiess.”—As an increase of satisfaction. 

Pour connoUrt le prix do I’argent, il faut ( Ire oblige den 
emprunter. Fr.—“ In order to know the vtilne ot 
money, a man must be obliged to borrow.”—lie 
will then learn its value from the price which is set 
upon the obligation. 

Pour couper court. Fr.—“ To cut the matter short.”— 
In short.* 

Pour qui neles croit pas, il nest qias dc prodiges. Vol¬ 
taire. —“ There arc no miracles to the man who 
does not believe in them.” 

Pour sefaire valoir. Fr.—“ To make himself of value.' 
—He spoke largely jmnr sc fairc valoir, —to inti¬ 
mate that he ought to be regarded as a man of con¬ 
sequence. 

Pour s'eiahllr dans le monde, on fait tout cc que Ion pent 
pour y paroUre etahli. Rochefouc.aci.t. —“ Wheit 
a man has to establish himself in the world, he 
makes every effort in his pow'er to exhibit himself 
as being already established.” 

Pour yparvenir. Fr.—“To attain the object.”—Motto 
of the D. of Rutland. 

Preccedentihus instal, Lat. —- “ He presses on after 
. those who go before.”—Motto of E,. Sx. Ger- 

Prcecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infa- 



•ma metus sit. Tacitus. —The principal office of 
history I take to be this, to prevent virtuous actions 
Ifom being passed over in silence, and that •some 
fear of an opprobrious verdict from posterity should 
attach itself to foul expressions and vicious con¬ 
duct.”—This maxim from the pen of this great 
historiam shews the use and benefit of history. 
The compiler may ))C allowed to add, this gretit 
use belongs to ancient history, wher>. causes atid 
tlieir consequences are at once in our view. .Mo¬ 
dern and contemporary history is full of accidents, 
which are merely things in the chain of events, tiie 
causes ol' which arc rarely understood. 

Preeferre patriam liberis regem dccet. Sexuca.— “ A 
king should prefer his country to his children.”— 
His duty to his subjects should take place of his 
family affections. 

Prccmimire. Law Lat.—“ A writ by which offenders, 
in certain cases, are put out of the protection < 1' 
the law.” 

Pnesertim ul nunc sunt mores, adeo res redit, 

Si quisquis reddit, magna habenda est gmiia. 

TliRENCU.— 

‘‘ In the present state of manners, the matter is 
brought to this point, that, if any man pays a debt, 
the creditor must accept it as a favour.”—In every 
state of life, which is called civilized, it appears 
tliat this same payment of debts was always con¬ 
sidered as a most awkward, reluctant, and ill-com- 
plexioncd sort of business. 

Preesto et persto, Lat.—“ I perform and 1 persevere.” 
—Motto of the Sc. E. of Hadwng'i’on. 

-Pravo vivere naso, 

Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 

Hor.— 

“ With an ugly nose, to be remarkable .for fine 
black eyes and hair.”—Beauty consists in flfo pro- 
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portion, correspondence, and harmony of parts. 
A fine eye, tiie poet bints, will only serve to make 
an ugly nose the more conspicuous. Thus the 
value of one q^ualification is frequently impaired 
*‘through the want of another. 

Pricepte commence, exenvple acheve. Fr. Prov.—“ Pre- 
' cept begins, but example completes.”—Children 
will act, not so much from what they are taught, as 
from what they see. 

Preces armalce. Lat.—“ Armed prayers.”—Claims 
n.ade with feigned submission, but which at the 
same time are to be sustained by force. 

Prendere luciole per lanteme. Ital.—" To mistake the 
fire-fly for a lantern.”—To think the moon is made 
of green cheese—to mistake.' 

Prend mot tel que je suis, Fr.—“ Take me just as I 
am.”—Motto of the Ir. M. of Ei,t. 

Prendre la balle au hand. Fr.—“ To catch the ball as 
it bounds.”—To snatch the opportunity.* 

Prendre la lane avec les dents, Fr.—“ To seize the 
moon with one’s teeth.”-—To aim at impossibili- 
tks. 

Prendre martre pour rehard. Fr. Prov.—“ To take a 
marten for a fox.”—To catch a Tartar—to take a 
wrong sow by the ear. 

Pretium retio abiit. Lat.—“ The price has fallen.” 

Prit d’aceomplir. Fr.—“ Ready to perform.”—Motto 
of the E. of Shrewsbury. 

PrU pour mon pays. Fr.—“ Ready for my country.” 
—Motto of L. Monsoh. 

Prima carilas incipit a seipso, Lat.—“ Ql^rity begins 
at home.”—The French say; Charite bien ordonne'e 
commence par soi meme.* 
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Prima facie. Lat.—“ On the first face-”--0n the first 
view of an afiair; or, in parliamentary phraseology, 
on the first blush of the business. 

Primce vice. Lat,—“ The first passages” of the hlfiinan 
body—the intestinal canal. 

Pfimum mobile. Lat.—“ The first motion.”—Tl>e main 
spring, or impulse, which puts all the other parts 
into activity. 

Primus inter pares. Lat.—“ The first amongst his 
equals,” as in a meeting of magistrates, where the 
senior is called upon of course to preside. 

Principihus placuisse viris non ultima laus est. 

Hor.— 

“ To have pleased great men, is a circumstanci- 
which claims not the last degree of praise.”—Tliis 
poet was also a courtier. The praise could not be 
great, if the court of Augustus bore a resemblance 
to some of modern times. 

Principus ohsta. Lat.—“ Meet the first beginnings,”— 
Look to the budding mischief, before it has time to 
ripen into maturity. See the next article. 

Principiis ohsta : sero mcdicinaparatur, 

Cum mala per longas convaiuhe moras. 

OviB.— 

“ Meet the disorder in its outset. The medicine 
may be too late, when the disease has gained ground 
through delay.”—This precept is universally just. 
It is at present more frequently applied to the po¬ 
litical, than to the animal (economy. 

PriUsqudm incipias consulto, et ubi consulueris mature 
facto opus est. Sallust. —“ Advise well before 

you begin; when you have maturely considered, 
then act mth promptitude.” 

Prieatus Hits census erat brevis, commune magnum.- 

Hor.— 
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Their private fortunes were small; the wealth of 
the public was great.”—This description was ap¬ 
plied to the-infancy of the Roman republic, and 
contrasted with the later and more corrupt times. 
When individuals possessed enormous wealth, while 
the public treasury was impoverished. 

Pro aris et focis. Lat. — “ For pur altars and our 
hearths^*—For our religion anlll^ur fire-sides. 

Proham pauperiem sine dote queero. Hor. —“ I court 
virtuous poverty without a dowry.”—I throw my¬ 
self into the embraces of poverty, unactuated by 
any ambitious wishes. 

Prohitas laudatur etalget. ' Juv.—“Honesty is praised 
and freezes.”—Acts of probity have too frequently 
no other reward than a cold commendation. 

Prohitas vents honos. Lat.—“ Probity is true honour.” 
—Motto of the Ir. V. Cuetwynd. 

Pro hono puhlico. Lat.—“ For the public good?*' 

Prohum non pwnilet. Lat.—“ The honest man does not 
repent.” —Motto of L. Sandys. 

Pro" Christo et patrid ^ulce periculum. Lat .—** For 
Christ and my country, danger is sweet.”—Motto 
of the Sc. D. of Koxbuugii, 

Procul a Jove, procul a fulmine. Lat.—“ Being far • 
from Jupiter, you arc also far from his thunder.”— 
Those who feel not the sunshine of court-favour, 
are exempted in return from the dangers of courtly 
intrigue. 

—- Procul, hinc! procul esto profani : 

Conclamat vates, totoque ahsistite lueg. 

Virgil.— 

“ Retire! far hence retire, ypf^fanef and quit en- 
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tirely the sacred grove.”~This was the solcnm 
preface to the Eleusinian mysteriiB. The first line 
is often quoted in an ironical s^ise. 

i’ro Deo el ecclesui. Lat.—“ For God and the Chuvrh." 
—Motto of L. De La ZoCche. ^ 

Pro Deo et Rege. Lat.—“ For God and the King.’’— 
Motto of E. llossE. 

'f 

Prodesse civihus. Lat.—“ To })e of advantage to my 
iellow-citizens.”—'I'o be employed on a work, the 
aim of which is to be of service to the comnmniiy 
to which one belongs. 

Prodesse qitam conspici. Lat.—“ To do good rather 
than be too conspicuous'.”—Motto of L. Somers. 

Proditionem amo, scdproditorem mm laudo. Plut.vri.i s. 
Aadf .Proditor pro hosle hahendus. Ctc. apud l)i;- 
Mosx.—“ I like the treason, but I despise the 
traitor.”—“ We must consider ;i traitor as an enc- 
njy.”—And Claudianus inveighing against Kulfim-.s, 
Kb. ii. speaking of the damages and losses caused 
by his treacheries, says : 

Quod tantis Romana manus contextu.it anttif, 

Proditor mus inernis, anguslo tempore vcrlit. > 

—“ What Roman hand (walour) had raised id so 
many years, one single traitor destroyed in .a 
trice 

Pro et con. Lat.—( Con. abbreviation of contra.)- —“ For 
and against.”—The reasonings pro et con .—on both 
sides of the question. 

Pro hdc vice. Lat.—“ For this turn.”—A. shaH pre¬ 
sent pro Me vice, when B. h.as an alternate right of 
presentation to a living. 

Prohibetur facial in suo, quod nocere 270‘isit in 

alieno. "’Lat. Law Maxim.—“ It‘is forbidden that 
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imy man should do that in his own, which may iiv 
jure another.”—If a man does any thing on his 
ground which offends his neighbour, it is deemed a 
nuisance, and as such may be abated. Such an 
offence is the building which darkens the windows 
of another, erecting a dye-house, forming a tan-pit, 
&e. the smells, of which are offensive, and some¬ 
times infections. 

Pro superi! qitantum mortalia pectora ceecce 

f Noctis haberU ! . Ovid.— 

“ Heavens ! what thick darkness pervades the 
minds of men! ”—How clouded is the understand¬ 
ing of the many! 

Prqjieit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. Hor.-~ 

“ He throws away his swollen phi|^s and his t|%rds 
a foot and a half long.”—When reduced to adver¬ 
sity, a man forgets the lofty tone and supercilious 
language of pros^ii^ty. 

Pro libertate patrice. Lat.—“ For the libei^^ my 
country.”—Motto of the Ir. B. MassevS 

Pro magnd chartd. Lat.—“ For the great ch#^.”— 
Motto of L. Le Despenser. 

Promise boni viri fit obligatio. Lat.—“ The promise 
of an honest man is^ bond.”* 

Pro patrice amore. Lat.—“ For the love of my country.” 
Motto of V. Kilwarden. 

Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quern laeseris. 

Tacitus.— 

“ It is in the nature of man to hate those whom he 
has injured.’'—It is the disposition of many never 
to be reconciled to those whom they have offended, 
as supposing perhaps that the forgiveness of the 
opposite party cannot be sincere. 

Pro rege et patrid, Lat—“ FoD|r»y kite and country.” 
—Motto of die Sc. E.ofjffili 
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Pro rege et pomlo. Lat.—“ For the king and the peo¬ 
ple.”—Motto of L. De DuNSTa]!nrii.i.E. 

Pro rege, lege, et grege. Lat.—“ For the king, tlie 
law, and the people.”—Mott<? gf L. Ponsonby. 

Pro re hata. Lat.—“ For a special business.”—An 
assembly called pro re naid—foi that particular 
affair. 

# 

Pro salute anirtuB. Lato—“ For the health or safety of 
the soul.”—Thus the ecclesiastical court has cog¬ 
nizance in certain cases pro salute anitnce. 

Prosperum et felix scelus virtue vocatur. Seneca.— 
“ Wickedness, when successful and prosperous, is 
.called virtue.”-: 7 -This will be best explained by the 
English epigntn: 

“ Treason does never prosper; what’s the reason I 
That when it prospers, none dare call it trea¬ 
son!” 

Protec!^i/rahit sul^ectionem, et subjectio protectionem. 
Lat; Law Maxim.—“ Protection implies allegiance, 
and allegiance should ensure protection.”—As the 
subject owes to the sovereign obedience, so the 
sovereign is bound to defend the laws, the persons, 
and property of his subjectio 

Pro tempore. Lat.—“ For the time.”—A measure pro 
tempOK—a temporary expedient. 

Pro virtute felix temerilas. Seneca. —“ Instead of va¬ 
lour, there was a happy rashness."—The philoso¬ 
pher speaks of Alexandek; but, if modern generals 
were to be tried in the same manner, we should 
find that the greater part of their “ glories” are to 
be set down in the same manner, to a successfal 
temerity. 

ft , 

Proximits Vino.—“ Your neighbour's 
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house is on fire.”—The danger is so near, that it be¬ 
comes you to consider your own safety. 

Proximus mm egomct mihi. Lat. Law Maxim. —“ 1 am 
always nearest to myself.”—^This maxim bears on 
certain cases, in whicli a man may, without injus¬ 
tice, take to himself a preference: as an executor 
may first pay a legacy to liimself, or take his own 
debt before other debts of an equal degree. 

Prudens fui&ri teinporis cxituni 

Caliginosa node premit Deus; 

Ridetquc, si wortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. Iloit.— 

“ God, in his wisdom, has involved tlie future in 
clouded night: and he smiles, if mortals are impro¬ 
perly anxious to know what is to happen.”—This 
is a sublime lesson to those who neglect their pre- 
sent opjiortunities, and are continually employing 
their tJiouglus .about the future. 

“ For God has wisely hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate. 

And sown their seeds in depths of night; 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of state. 
Which mortals search too soon, and fear too 
late.” Dkvben, 

'^vxiK^arpeiov, Gr. nPsuchesIatreion. —“Physic for 
the mind.”—Applied to books, or reading. 

Prudentis est mutar-e consilium; Stultus si^i$dtma,mu- 
tatur. Lat. — 

“ It is proper for a prudent man to change his de¬ 
termination as circumstances require; but a foolish 
one changes as the moon.” * 

Publicum honum privato est preeferendum. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The public good is to be jireferred to 
private advantage.”—Jlipman entitled to a 
dower, shall not be castle of defence, 

because that is pro 
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—-- Ptulet heec opprohria nobis 

Et diet potuisse, et non poittisse refdli. 

Hor.-- 

“ It is sliamefid that such reproaches should be 
cast upon us, and that we are unable to meet them 
with a refutation,”—Our situation is opprobrious 
indeed, when we are left without an answer to offer 
to our adversaries. 

“ To hear an open slander is a curse; 

But not to find an answer is a worse.” 

DnyDEN. 

Pudore et Ubcralitale liheros 

Retinerc, salius esse credo, qiiam melu. 

Terence.— 

” It is better to keep children to their duty by a 
sense of honour, and by kindness, than by the fear 
of punislnnent.”—Severity, ui this case, often pro¬ 
duces an efiect directly the Pwrersc of that whicli 
wd^jiintended. 

—r—-Better far 

To bind your cliildren to you by the ties 
Of gentleness and modesty, than fear. 

Pulehruni esl accusari ah accusandis, Lat.—“ It is an 
honourable circumstance tj^ be accused by tliose, 
who are themselves deserving of accusation.” 

Pulehrumi^ktt henefaeere reipublicai: eliam hene dicere 
baud absurdum esl. Sallust.— 

“ It is commendable to act well for the republic 
—even to speak well, should not be without its 
praise. ” 

Ptdehrum est digito monstrari et dicier hie est. 

Persius.— 

“ It is pleasant to he'pointed at with the finger, and 
to have it said, jttoes the man.’ ’’—Applied 
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to those who are fond of obtruding themselves 
upon the public notice. 

■Pulvis et umbra sumus frttges eonstttnere nati. Lat. V irg. 
—“ We are dust and shadows, born to consume the 
fruits of the earth.”—Such are those who are not 
useful to society.* 

Putiica Jides. Lat.—“ Punic faith.”—This phrase was 
used in’-an ironical sense by the Romans, to denote 
the treachery of the Carthaginians, a charge from 
which they were not themselves to be exempted. 

Punitis ingeniis gliscit auctoritas. Tacitus.— 

“ When men of talents are punished, their autho¬ 
rity is strengthened.”—When the infliction of -tiiie 
law falls upon the witty or ingenious author, What 
is termed a libel generally serves to give weight 
and notoriety to that which might have been over¬ 
looked in its impunity. ■ 

Puras Deus, non plenas. adspicit manus. Pub. Svrus. 
—“ God looks only to pure, and not to full hands." 
—The supreme Judge looks to tlie innocence, and 
not to the wealth of the party. It is sometimes 
otherwise in the courts below. 

Purgamenta hujus mundi sunt iria: pesiis, helium, el 
frateria. Lat.—“ This world is purifle^ >n three 
manners: by the plague, by war, by monastic se¬ 
clusion.”* 
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Qu<® amissa salva. Lat.—“ What has been lost is 
safe.”—Motto of the E. of Kintore. 

Qua caret ora cruore nostro ? Hor.— 

“ What coast is without our blood ? ”—The poet 
speaks exultingly of the valour and successes of 
the Romans. 

Quce culpare soles, ea tu ne feceris ipse ; 

Turpe est doctoris cum culpa redarguit ipsum. 

Lat. Cato.— 

" Do not yourself what you generally blame in 
others: it is improper for ,a ^^’ctor to indulge in 
what he forbids others.” * 

r 

Quce fuerant vitia mores sunt. Seneca. —“ What once 
were vices, are now the manners of the day.”— 
Such is the general depravity, that what once was 
imputed as a crime, is now exhibited as a boast. 

- Qucb fuit durum pati, 

Meminisse dulce est. Sen.— 

“ That which it was harsh to suffer, it is pleasing 
to reirifember.”—There is something soothing to a 
man, in the recollection of his past misfortunes. 

Quce in terris gignuntur omnia ad usum hominum creanlur. 

Lat. Cicero.—- 
“ The productions of the earth were all destined 
for the use of man.” * 

Qua Icedunl oculos festinas demere ; si quid 

Est animum, diffp's curandi tempos in annum, 

Hor.— 

“ If any thing rtfiects your eye, you hasten to have 
it removed; but, if your mind is disordered, you 
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postpone the term of cure for a year.”—Men are 
infinitely less solicitous about. their moral, than 
their physical state. EverJ^jilwairtJon is taken in 
case of fever, ; hut smiiHi Owns ^e taken “ to 
minister to the mind’s disease.” 

Qualibct concessiofortissime contra donatorem interpre- 
landa est. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ F.vcry man’s 
"rant s^hall he taken mhst strongly against himself,” 
—Whenever the words of a deed are ambiguous or 
uncertain, they shall be construed against the 
grantor. If a man grants an annuity out of land, 
and has no land at the time of making the grant, it 
shall charge his person. 

- Qiue non fecimus qjsi, 

Vix ea nostro voco. Ovid.— 

“ Such things as we have not ourselves performed 
I can scarcely call our own.”—Those honours which 
tve inherit from our ancestors cannot be justly 
made the subject of praise in us. 

- Quarrenda pccunia prinium, 

Virtus post uummos. Hon.— 

“ Money is to be sought in the first instance, virtue 
afterwards.”—Thus translated by Porn : 

■ - “ Get money, money still. 

And then let "Virtue follow, if she will.” 

Quccre verum. Lat.—“Seek out the truth.”—Motto of 
"V. Carlkton. 

tiiiii-rit, et hivcntis miser ahslinet, ac thnil uli. 

Hor.— 

“ The miser is ever on the search, yet fears to use 
what he has acquired.” 

Queesitam meriiis sume superbiam .^ Hor.— 

“ Assume the honours vvhich aye justly due to thy 
merits.”—If a man be improperly or maliciously 
attacked, there is nothing like arrogance in his 
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asserting the literary or other rank, whicli lie has 
fairly earned, and still feels himself qualified to 
sustain. • 

(iiKculto f1 dc legibitt, non4epersonis. Tr.at. Law Maxim. 
—“ The ((uestion must refer to the laws, and 
not to persons.”—In a court of judicature regard 
must be had to the letter and meaning of the Law, 
and not to the rank or situation of eitli ;r of the 
contending parties. 

Qiifc nupra nos nihil ad nos. Lat. Prov .—“ The tilings 
whic h arc above us, are nothing to lus.” —A maxim 
frecjiiently used against astrologers, and sometimes, 
but falsely, applied to politicians. Every man who 
can understand the first principles of government, 
has a right to examine the conduct of rulers. 

Quules siinl snmmi virilatis viri, ialis est ciritas. Cic. 
—“ The character of a community is formed from 
that of itsnjost eminent men.” 

Qualis ah incepio. Iiat.—“ The same as from the be¬ 
ginning.”—Alotto of the Ir. E. of Clanbrassii.. 

Qualis ah incepio 2 >roccssent ct sihi consiet. Hor. — 
“ Let him proceed as he began, and he consistent 
with himself.”—'J'his was written as an instruction 
to the tragic jioet. It is now used to recommend 
an adherence to consistency. 

Qualis vita, finis ita. Lat.— 

“ Tlie death of a man is generally what might be 
expected from the life he has led.” * 

Qiutm diu se bene gesserit. Lat.—“ As long as he shall 
conduct himself properly.”—A phrase first used 
in the letters patent granted to the chief baron of 
the exchequer. This is the tenure by which all 
the judges now hold their places : they were for¬ 
merly holden “ dUraate bene placito,” during the 
king’s pleasure. 
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QmHh muUa injusta ac prava fivnt morbus ! 

Tekence.— 

“ How many un^t and hnproper^^ings are au¬ 
thorised by custom! ” 

Quam prope ad criWfm sine erimine ! Lat .—** How 
nearly a man ipay approtich to guilt, without being 
guilty!”—^This wa#^ favourite question with the 
Jesuits, who reason^ on the different shades and 
gradatiohs of criminality, until, if it suited their 
convenience, they could do away the crime itself! 

- Quam'jcepe forte temere 

Evenimt, quee non audeas optare ? 

Terence.— 

“ How often things occur by mere chance, which 
we dared not even to hope for! ”—The chances of 
life are such, very often, as to transcend every 
prudent expectation. These, however, are rare in- 
i4oed. They may be regarded as similar to the 
success of the Grecian painter, who, despairing of 
hitting off the foam at a horse’s mouth, dashed his 
sponge against the picture, and thereby produced 
the desired effect. 

Quam seipsum amans sine rivale. Cicero, de Hirtio .— 
“ How much in love with hims^, and that without 
a rival.”—Describing a man absorbe|i in^elf-love, 
and despised by the rest of the world. 

Quam temer& in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam ! 

Hok.— 

“ How rashly do we sanction an unjust law against 
ourselves! ”—How blindly do the unthinking part 
of the world lend their aid and approbation to 
measures, of which, if better instructed, they would 
perceive that they must ultimately be the victims. 

Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avmr dufruit, 
ils coupent I’arbre au pied et emeillenl le fruit; voild 
le gouvernement despotique. 

Fr. MoNTEseuiEU.— 
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“ When tUe American Indiana wish to have #uit, 
they cut the tree down to get the fruit: such is a 
despotic governiwsjiit.’'* 

Quand les vic^' nous quittent, nous nods flattons fue c'est 
nous qai les quittons, rr.~-“ When the power of 
committing vice forsakes iis, we^ flatter ourselves 
by assuming the praise of having forsakep the 
vices." 

Quando aliquid prohibetur, jfroMbetur el omne per quod 
deoenilur ad illud. Lat. Law Maxim.—“When 
any thing is forbidden, wliatever tends or leads to 
it, as the means of compassing it, fa forbidden at 
the same time.” 

Quand on ne trouve pas son repos en soi-meme, il esi in¬ 
utile de le chercher ailleurs. Fr.—“ When a man 
flnds not repose in himself, it is in vain for him to 
seek it elsewhere.”—He cannot escape by change 
of place from the anxiety which is lodged .:#ithin 
his bosom. 

Quand on parle d’ouvrages d'esprit, il ne s'agit point 
d'honnetes gens, mois de gens de hon sens. Fr.— 
“ In speaking of the works of the mind, we do not 
speak of the character of the man, but'of his fund 
of wit or senie.” 

Quandoip^ bonus dormilat Homerus, Hoa.— 

“ Sometimes even the good Homer nods.”—Supe¬ 
rior minds are not at ail times exempt from lapses, 
or from frailty. 

Quando ullum imeniemus parent ! Hoa.—“ When shall 
we look upon his like again ?Or with “ inveni- 
ent,’’ when will they find any person to equal him ? 

Quanto mayor e la fortuna, tanto e menor secura. 

Span. Prov.— 

The more exalted is the fortune, the less it is se¬ 
cure.”—This requires little comment. The oak is 
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ikmolished when the willow hits only hent itself 
before the storm. 

Quanto plum recenikm '^seu veterum rebolto, tanto ludi- 
bna reram mortalmm cunctis in negotiis observantur. 
Tacitus. —“ Tlie more I revolve in my imad the 
transactions of the ancients or the modems, the 
more frivolity and altfnrdity I observe in alT Ituman 
aflaiss.”—The matlei's which appear grave to the 
present spectator, will take a lighter aspect in the 
view of the future observer, when he is acquainted 
with all their minute circumstances; 

Quanto quisrjue sibe plura negaverit, 

A Diis plura feret. Nil cupientium 
Nadus castra peto; multa petentihus 
Dssunt multa, Hok.— 

“ The more a man denies himself, the more he shall 
receive from Heaven. Naked, I seek the camp of 
diose who covet nothing : those who require much, 
are ever much in want.”—Or, as thus quaintly 
translated by Fanshawe : 

“ The more a man himself denies. 

The more indulgent Heaven bestows ; , 

Let' tbem who will, side with the /’s [apes ]— 

I’m with the party of the Noes.” 

Quantum. Lat.—“ How much.”—The “ the 

due proportion.” 

Quanitfm meruit. Lat.—“ As mueh as he has deserved.” 
—This phrase occurs in an action cm the case, for 
work done without a previous agreement. The 
law will in this case give the plainthS' “ as much as 
he has fairly earned.” 

Quantum mutatus ab illo! Virgil. — “How much 
changed from him!” — How much altered from 
that figure which we regarded with so much in¬ 
terest ! 
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Quantum quisgue sud nummarum condit in ared, - 

I'antum Mifiet etjidei. Juvenai.— 

“ Every man’s credit and Consequence are projwr- 
tioned to the sums which he holds in. Ids chest.”— 
The word credit is not hero taken in the modern 
sense. ■ The meaning is simply—it is wealth alone 
which can command respect. 

Quantum religio poiuit suadere malorum! 

Lucretius.— 

“ To. how many mischiefs does not superstition 
persiMMe !”—The poet is speaking of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, enjoined by the priest on lier father 
Agamemnon. The line is sometimes invidiously 
used, and in a broader sense. 

Quare facit opium dormire '! Quia in co est virtus dorini- 
tiva. Lat.—“ Why does opium induce sleep ? 
Because it has in it a sleeping quality.’’—-This 
question and answer are given by Mouere, in 
ridicule of that pompous ignomnee which afiects to 
solve e’.'cry difficulty, whilst it dwells only in lofty 
no-meanings; or, as in this instance, only retorts 
the terms of the original question. 

Quare impedit ? Lat.—“ Why does lie disturb ? ’’— 
I’he name of a writ which lies for the patron of a 
living against the person who lias distnrhed his 
right of advowson. 

Quare, si fieri potest, et verba omnia ei vox hujus abtninum 
urbis o/mnt; ut oratio Romana plane videatur, non 
civitate donata. Quintilian. — “Wherefore, if it 
can be done, your words and voice should savour 
of a pupil of this, city, that your speech may appear 
to be truly that of Rmne^ and not that of a foreigner 
on whom it has bestowed its fieedom,”—This, 
when modernized, is a good lesson against all pro¬ 
vincial and vulgar dialects, which take from learn¬ 
ing all its consideration, and pceelnde, in a great 
metropolis, even the idea that the person so-ofend- 
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lag can have made any thing like elegant acquire¬ 
ments. 

Quare vtlia sua nemo con^tur f 

Qmmetiam ntthc in tllis est. Somnitm 
NOrrare vigilantit est. S^,— 

“ Why does no man confess his vicea*? It is be¬ 
cause he is yet in them. It is for a making man to 
tell hia dreams.” 

-Quas aut intnmSfadM, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. Hob,— 

“ Faults originating from carelessness, or of which 
human nature was not sufficiently aware.”—Errors 
in a literary work either springing from haste, or 
partaking of the infirmity of our nature. 

Quas dederis, solk$ semper hahehis opes. Martial.—’ 
The wealth which you give away will ever beyour 
9 ^.”—As the poet was ignorant of the Chostian 
^ecept of “ laying up treasures in Heaven,” he 
seems to have placed too much reliance on human 
gratitude. 

Qw la nuS^SMrait longue a la douleur qui veille! Fr. 
—“ ^Qfcdeepless grief how long must night ap¬ 
pear 

Quemcunque miserum videris, kominem scuu. Sen.— 
“ When you see a man in distress, know him for 
a fellow-man.”—Recollect that he is formed of 
the same materials, with the same feelings as your¬ 
self, and then relieve him as you would wish to be 
relieved. 

Quern pcenilet peccdsse, pene est innocens. Sen.— 

“ He who is sorry for having sinned, is almost in¬ 
nocent.”—His penitence has nearly obliterated his 
fault. 

Quem res phis nmio delectavere secundce, 

Mutatee quatient. Hoa.— 
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The man who is most fond of revelling in'pros¬ 
perity, will most acutely feel the shock-of adver- 
sity.”-^He who is intoxicated^ by his height, will 
most severely feel his fall. 

•' ■■Quem'semper acei'bmn, 

■ Sempa;,^'honoratum (sic Dir'Voluistis) halelo. 

' VlRGIt.— 

ThXt day which I shall always recollect with 
grief, but, as the gods have willed it, with reve¬ 
rence, ”r—Referring to the day on which the speaker 
had lost a most valued friend. 

Quem te Dcus esse jussit. Lat.—“What God com¬ 
manded you to be.”—Motto of the Ir. B. Shef¬ 
field. 

iluerellc d'Allcmand. Fr.—“ A Gennan quarreL”—A 
drunken afiray. 

Qui amicus est amat; qut amat non uUque seraph iataicus 
est. Itaquc amicitia semper prodcsl; mnqr .etiam 
aliquando nocel. Seneca. —“ He who is a friend 
must love; but he wlio loves is not therefore a 
friend. Thus friendship is always advantageous, 
whilst love is sometimes injurious,” 7 r-This is an 
useful lesson to the fair sex, who shogM learn to 
distinguish between that disinterested friendship, 
which Seeks only their happiness, and that selfish 
love,, which would destroy their peace for its own 
gratification. 

Quia te noti cgpio, tu copies me. Lat.—“ Because I do 
not take (or comprehend) thee, thou shall take 
me.”—This is the language imputed to Aristotle, 
who is ^aid to have thrown himself into a . river, 
because he could not comprehend the fluctuation of 
the tides! 

Qui Bavium non odil, qmet tua carmina, Mcevi. 

Virgil.— 

“ He who, does not hate Baviui, -may be pleased 
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with thy verses, O Meevivs /’’—^These were two of 
the wont poets of ai^^nity. H« so little 

taste, as to relish oali bad perfono^ce, cannot be 
disgpst^witlfanotlier equally ctniieinptible. 

QmI copit, Lat. Prov.—“ He who takes it to 

liimsf Mp akes the alksion.”—He whom the cap 

fits, iffl^wear it. 

♦ 

Quicqvid agunt homines nostri est farrago lihelli. 

Juvenal.— 

“ All the acts and Employments of mankind shall 
be the subject of this publication.”—A motto often 
prefixed to periodical w'orks. 

“ Whoe’er men say, or do, or think, or dream, 
Ou^hotley paper seizes for its theme.” 

The themes pf which the author treats are human 
fife and manners,' 

Qtiicfllid trit—superanda omms fortuna ferendo est. 

Virgil.— 

, “ Whatever the event may be, we must subdue our 
fortune by bearing it.”—The only way to overcome 

diffilier,' p by fortitude and perseverance. 

‘ 

Qt<ic.yHi4 tsccessit modmn 

Peniet instabili loco. Seneca.— 

“ Whatever has exceeded its due bounds, is ever in 
a state of instability.”—This is a maxim eqaally 
true, whether applied to men or to governments. 
In politics, as in physics, the power is weakened 
from being overstrained. 

Quicquid prcecipies, esto brevis. Hoa.—“ Whatever 

precepts you give, be short.”—Ajj^l^actic rules 
should be given with brevity. 

Quicunqtie turpi fraude semel innotuit, 

Etiamsi verum dicil, amiltil fidem. 

Phsdrus.— 

Whoever has been once known by an act of fraud 
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or Adsehood, can never gain credit even when he 
s^ea&s the truth.” ** 

*• The wretch who often ha& deceiv’d, 

'Tho' truth he speaks, is ne’er believ'd.” 

Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere tnetam, 

Multa tulit fecitque p^er, sudavit et cdsit. 

, Hor.— 

“ He who desires to reach with speed the wished- 
for end (the winning post of the race), must in his 
earlier days have sudrared and laboured much, and 
borne the alternate extremes of heat and cold.”— 
No man ever reached to excellence in any one art 
or profession, without having passed through the 
slow and painful process of study and preparation. 

Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia mvunt, 

Juvenal.— 

“ Who affect to be Curii, and live like S^^anals." 
—Applied to men whose feigned austerity|#O 0 thing 
more than a mask for their debauchery. 

Quid daiur a Divis felici optatius hard ? 

C**ULtUS.- 

“ What is given by the Gods more dltdrable than a 
happy hour?”—The felix Itora of the Romans im¬ 
plied “ a lucky occasion,” or what our Rowe calls 
“ a glorious, golden opportunity.” 

Quid dem ? quid non dem ? renuis tu, quod juhet alter, 
Hor. —“ What shall I give ? what shall I withhold ? 
What you refuse, anodter imperiously ordains.”— 
The poet alludes to what authors in all ages have 
comj^a^d of, the difference of taste, and the ca- 
pricMp^ess of their readers. 

Quid de quoque viro, et cui dicas, saepe caveto. 

Hor.— 

“ Take especial care what you say of any roan, and 
to whom It is said.”—Nothing in human life re¬ 
quires more caution than the manner of making 
our report of the character of others. 

11 
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, iitiid dignum tantofcret hie •promissor hiatu? 

Hor.— 

“ What w31 this promiser bring forward worthy of 
so large a boast i ” 

“ In what will all this ostentation end ? ” 

Quid domini facient, audent cum ialia fares ? 

Virgil.— 

“ What will their masters do, when low villains 
can thus presume ? ”—What are we not to expect 
from the principals, when we are thus insulted by 
their subalterns ! 

Qui de contemnendd gloria libros srrilmnt, nomcn sumit 
inscribunt. Lat.—“Those wlio write books about 
despising glory, inscribe their own names.”—They 
shew a wish for that fame which they affect to 
oodtemn. 

Quid emm ratione iimemus, 

Aid cupimus ? J uvenal. — 

“ For what do we dread or desire from a rational 
motive ?” 

“ Ilow'vijid of reason are our hopes and fears!" 

Quid cst twjmt auam senex vivere incipiens ? 

Seneca.— 

“ What is more scandalous than an old man just 
beginning to live?”—It is shameful to see a man in 
advanced life entering for the first time on the rudi¬ 
ments of knowledge, or the practice of virtue. 

Qiti dil docleur, ne dit pas tmijours un Jiomme docte, nuiis 
un hornme qui devroit Mre docte, St. Real. —“ He 
who speaks of a doctor (or professor) does not 
always speak of a learned man, but only of a man 
who mght to be learned.”—Pompous titles only 
serve, in some instances, as a cover for ignorance. 

—.— Quid leges sine moribus 

Vance profeiunt ? Hoe.— 

“What can idle laws do without morals?"—If 
the morM sentiments of a people are completely 
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relaxed or forgotten, litde can be expwted from 
the penalties or restraints, imposed by the wisest 
legislatjore. 

Quid non ebrielas designat ? OpeHa reeludil, 

Spes jubet esserataSyinprcelia trvdit inermem. 

Hor.— 

“ To what docs ebriety not point ? It discloses 
every secret—it ratifies every hope^ and pushes 
even the unarmed man to battle.”—Drunkenness 
makes men, at the saime time, confident and impru¬ 
dent. 

——Quid non morlalia pectora cogis, 

Auri sacra fames ? Virgil. — 

“ Accursed thirst of gold! to what dost not thou 
compel the human breast ? ”—To what atrocities 
cannot that mind reach, which is impelled'l^y selfish 
avarice! 

- Quid nos dura refugimus 

j^tas ? Quid intactum, nefasti 

Liquimus i HoR.—- 

“ What harshness has this age left untried, or what 

wickedness unaccomplished ? By<ihis reflection, 

so often employed, it is meant to intimate, that the 

present age is worse than any of those which have 

preceded. 

Quid nunc. Lat.—“ What now ? ”—What news have 
you to relate? Applied in ridicule to a person 
who makes the acquisition of news his' principal 
pursuit. 

■ — —^uid prodest, Pontice, longo 

Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vulius 
Majorum ? Juvenal.— 

“ Of what advantage is it to you, Ponticus, to 
quote your remote ancestors, and to exhibit their 
portraits ? ” 
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Where is th’ advantage—^where the real good. 
In tracing from the source our ancient blood ; 
To have our ancestors in paint or stone, 
Preserv’d as relics, or as monsters shewn ? 


Quidquid delirant reget, plectuntur Achivi. Hos.— 

“ Whatever error their kings may commit, the 
Greeks are punished.” 

-^When doting monarchs urge 

Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge. 


Quidquid in altum foriuna tulit, ruitura levat. 

Seneca.— 

“ Whatever Fortune has raised to a hei^it, she lias 
raised only that it may fall.”—When chance, not 
merit, has contributed to a man’s elevation, his fall 
may be considered as certain. 


Quidquid multis peccatur inultum cst. Lucan. —“ The 
guilt which is committed by many, must pass un¬ 
punished.”—Where tlie offenders are numerous, it 
' is sometimes prudent to overlook the crime. 

Quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 

Cautum est in horas. Hoa.— 

‘‘Man never takes sufficient and hourly care against 
that which he ought to shun.”—That w’hich is 
called misfortune, contributes but little to the suf¬ 
ferings of human life. They are in general to bo 
set down to our own want of caution and fore¬ 
sight. 

“ Whilst dangers hourly round us rise, 

No caution guards us from surprise.” 


• Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 


Hor.— 


“ Why do you laugh ? Change but the name, and 
the story is told of yourself.”—We smile, as the 
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satirist justly observes, at follies related, under 
feigned names, when we should smart if tliey were 
linked with our own. 

Quid Romcefaciam ? Mentiri nesch, 

Juvenal.— 

“ What should I do at Rome ? I cannot lie.”— 
What should he do in a great capital, who cannot 
adopt its corrupt manners ? 

Quid sit futurum eras, Juge qucerere.. • Hor. — 

“ Avoid all inquiry with respect to what may hap¬ 
pen to-morrow.”—Look not so anxiously into the 
future, as to preclude all present enjoyment. 

Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non. Hor. — 
“ What is becoming, what is base, what is useful, 
and what the contrary.”—These are stated by the 
poet as the first aims of every moral inquiry. 

Quid tarn ridiculum quam appetcre mortem, cum vitam 
tibi hiquietam fcceris mclu mortis ? 

Seneca.— 

“ What can be so ridiculous as to seek for death, 
when it is merely the fear of death that renders your 
existence miserable ? ”—A similar idea which occurs 
in Martial has been thus translated. 

“ Himself he .slew, when he the foe would fly : 
Wliat madness this—for fear of death to die ! ” 

Quid te exempla juvat sp'nis de pluribics tina ? 

“ What does it avail to you, if one thorn he re¬ 
moved out of many ? ”—How are you bettered by 
' the removal of a single grievance, if the general 
pressure is suffered to continue ? 

Quid terras alio calente — sole mutamus ? Hon.— 

“ Why do we change for soils wanned only by an¬ 
other sun ?”—i. e. for different climates ? Of what 
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use is the change of residence when the mind bears 
with it its own disease?—Or, as the same poet has 
elsewhere said :— Coclum, non animum mutant, qui 
trans mare currant. —“ They who change their 
climate by crossing the sea do not change their 
minds." 

Quid verum atque decens ? Lat.—“ What is just and 
honourable ? ”—Motto of the Ir. V. Dungannon. 

Quid verum atque decens euro el rogo, ct omnis in hoc sum. 
Hor.— “ My cares and my inquiries are directed 
in search of decency and truth, and in this I am 
wholly engrossed and occupied.”—This is the just 
motto of a satirist, whose aim should be to correct 
whatever is improper, and to chastise whatever is 
indecorous. 

“ What right, what true, what fit we justly call. 
Let this be all my care—for this is all." 

Pope’s Imitations. 

Quid violent^ aure tyranni? Juvenal. — “What 
can be more violent than the car of a tyrant ? ”— 
What is more dangerous than the confidence of a 
despot ? 

Quid voveat dulci nulricula majus aliimno, 

Quam sapere, et fart posse quid sentiat ? 

Lat. Horat. — 

“ What can a nurse wish better to her child, than 
knowledge,’ and the facility of communicating to 
others its own ideas ? ”—Unfortunately the demt~ 
savans have commonly more facility to spe^ than 
the really learned, which causes the triumph of 
quacks.* 

Qui est plus esclave qu’un courtisan assidu, si ce n’est un 
courtis'dn plus assulu? . La Bruyere.— 

“ Who can be a greater slave than the assiduous 
courtier, unless it be the courtier who is more assi¬ 
duous ? ” 
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Quieta non movere. Lat.—“ Not to disturb things 
which are at rest.”—When a state is tranquil, it 
should not be unsettled by causeless innovation. 

Quiete et pure atque eleganter actce^atis placida et lenis 
recordatio. Ciceuo. —“ Placid and soothing is the 
rememlirance of a life passed with quiet, innocence, 
and elegance.” 

Qui facit per ulhim, facit per sc. Lat. L."w Maxim.— 
“ What a man does by another, he does by, or 
through himself.”—Every man must be responsi¬ 
ble for that which he empowers or commands an¬ 
other to do. If he orders another to commit a 
trespass, he is himself a trespasser. 

Quid Jit, Mcecenas, ui nemo, qua:n sihi sorlem 
Seu ratio dederil, seu sors objecerit, iUd^r' 

Contenlus vivat: laudet diversa sequehtes ? 

Hoa.— 

“ How comes it, Majcenas, that no person is con¬ 
tented with his course in life, whetlwr selected by 
choice, or thrown in his way by chance,' but that all 
praise those who follow a different pursuit ? ”— 
The merchant envies the lawyer, .md is envied in 
his turn. Every man, with lew exceptions, seems 
to think that he would have thriven better in any 
other pursuit, than that which he has adopted. 

Qui genus jactat Siam, aliena laudat. Srneca. —“ He 
who boasts of his lineage, boasts of that which-does 
not properly belong to him.” 

Qui invidel minor est. Lat.—“ He who envies, adjnits 
his inferioHty.”—Motto of E. Cadooan. 

Qui male agit, odit lucem. Lat. Prov.—“ He who com • 
mits evil actions shims the light.”—The worst pre¬ 
sumable motives will always be inferred, where the 
doer of an act seeks to shroud himself in darkness 
and mystery. 
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Qui meprise Cotin n’estime point son rot, 

Et n’o, sehn Cotin, ni Dieu, nifoi, ni lei. 

Boileau.— 

“ He who despises Cotin, cannot respect his king; 
and, according to Cotin, knows not a God, a faith, 
or a law.”—This is applied to the conduct of po¬ 
litical disputants, who, when their passions are 
heated, do not scruple to apply to their opponents 
the appellations of Atlieists and traitors, jacobins 
and Jacobites, or whatever tnay be the opprobrious 
term of the day. , 

Qui mori didicit, servire dedidicit. Sujira omnem poten- 
tiam est, eerie extra omnem. Seneca.— “ He who 
has learned to die, has learned how' to avoid being 
a slave. Such a man is above all power,—certainly 
he is beyond the reach of it.”—The philosopher 
who afterwards suffered himself to bleed to deatli, 
when commanded by a tyrant to terminate his ex¬ 
istence, seems, when writing this energetic passage, 
to have had some presentiment of his own fate. 

Qui n'ajxiint de sens dlrente ans, nen aura jamais. Fr, 
—“ He who has not sense at thirty years of age, 
will never have any.” 

• Quin corpus onustum 

Hesternis vitiis, animum quoque preegravat und, 
Alque affigit humo divince particulam aurce. 

Hor.— 

“ The body, loaded by the excess of yesterday, de- 
presses the mind also, and fixes to the ground this 
particle of divine breath.” 

“ The body too, with yesterday’s excess 
Burthen’d and tir’d, shall the pure soul depress ; 
Weigh down this portion of celestial birth. 

The breath of God, and fix it to the earth.” 

Francis. 

Qui nescit dissimulare nescit vivere. Lat.—“ He who 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to 
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live.”—The man is little fitted for society, who 
has not the faculty, on particular occasions, of con¬ 
cealing his feelings, and dissembling for the mo¬ 
ment his resentments. Louis XI. of France, on 
being told that his son (Clrarles VIII.) made no 
progress in the Latin language, replied that his 
son would know enough of Latin if he' understood 
well the maxim ; Qui nesc'it dissimulare nescit reg- 
nare. —“ He who knows not to dissemble, knows 
not how to reign.”—It was likewise the favorite 
maxim of Philip II. of Spain (whose prototype 
Tiberius seems to have been) ; and in fact of 
every cold-blooded tyrant, who, instead of yield¬ 
ing to his passion like a man of a more feeling 
and impetuous disposition, treasures up his re¬ 
sentment, because he enjoys in anticipation the 
agonies of the victims of his deeply-meditated 
vengeance. * 

Qui nil molitiir inepie. Hor. —“ Who labours nothing 
fruitlessly, or absurdly.”—Whose means are al¬ 
ways suited to his end. Spoken of a wise and* 
provident statesman. 

Qui non est liodie, eras minus aptus crit. Martial.— 

“ He who is not fit for business to day will be less 
fit to-morrow.” 

“ The man will surely fail who dares delay. 

And lose to-morrow who has lost to-day.” 

Qui non libere veritatempronunciat, proditorest v'eritatis, 
Lat. 4 Inst. Epil. —“ He who does, not freely 
speak the truth, is a betrayer of the truth.” 

Qui non projicil, deficit. Lat.—“ He who does not ' 
advance fails.”—This is a maxim for all ages; the 
boy at school, who is not gaining, is certainly, 
losing ground. 

Qui non vetat peccare cum possit, jubet. Seneca.— 

“ He orders the commission of a crime, who does 
not forbid it, when it is in his power.” •- 
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Qtii non vultjieri desidiosus, amet. Ovid. —“ Let him 
who does not wish to be indolent, fall in love.”— 
That busy passion will call all his faculties into 
exercise. 

Qui pense. Fr.—“ Who thinks.”—Motto of the Ir. E. 
of Howth. 

Qui per alivm facit seipsum facere videtur. 

Lat. Just. Antiq.— 

“ Who has a thing done by another, it is under¬ 
stood that he does it himself.” * 

Qui perd peche. Fr. Prov.—“ He who loses, sins .”— 
The man who is unsuccessful, is generally thought 
to be in the wrong. 

-Qui praegravat artes 
Infra se posilas, extinctus amabkur idem. 

Hor_ 

“ He whose moral or intellectual excellence causes 
envy in his life-time, shall be revered when he is 
dead.” 

“ For those are hated that excel the rest, 

Although, when dead, they are belov’d and 
blest.” 

Qui prile d I’ami perd au double. Fr. Prov.—“ He 
who lends his money to a friend is sure to lose 
both.” 

Quijjro quo. Lat.—“ .H^'instead of kim." —One thing 
for another—quite different. 

Quique sui memores alios fccere merendo. ViRGit.— 
“ Those who have ensured their remembrance 
by their deserts.” —Those who have embalmed 
their memory by benefits conferred upon the hu¬ 
man race. 

Quls desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam ckari capkis t 


Hor.— 
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“ What blush or bounds shall be annexed to our 
grief, on losing an individual so intimately and 
justly esteemed ?”—This is a common preface to 
an elegy or a funeral sermon. By the poet it was 
originally given as a solem» tribute to the me¬ 
mory of an endeared friend. If Quintilian had the 
worth ascribed to him in the following part of the 
quotation, Horace must be excused from the guilt 
of posthumous adulation. 

-“ Such was his worth, his loss is such. 

We cannot love too well, or grieve too much!” 

-Quis enimvirlufem amplectUur ipsam, 

Pramia si lollas ? Juvenai..— 

“ For who will embrace even virtue itself, if you 
take away its rewards ?”—What man is wholly dis¬ 
interested even in the best pursuits ? 

Qui sentit commodutn, senlire debet el onus. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ He should endure the burthen, who 
derives the advantage.” 

Qui se sent galeux se grate. Fr. Prov. —“ He who 
feels himself scabhy, may scratch.”—Let him who 
feels the :dlusion resent it. 

Quis expedicit psittaco suuvi ? Peksios.— 

“Who taught that parrot his ‘how d’ye do?’”— 
Who instructed that pedairt to quote so largely from 
other languages? 

Quis fallere possit amanterai Vircil. —“Who can 
deceive a lover ?”—What can escape a lover’s jea¬ 
lousy and penetration ? 

Quis furor, O cives, quee tanta licentia ferri ? 

Virgil.—- 

“ What fury, O citizens ! what dreadful outrages 
of the swaoidi!”—An appeal often and forcibly 
made in c^se of popular insurrection. 

Qui sibi amicus est, scito hunc amicum omnibus esse, 
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Sekeca.— “ He who is his own friend is a friend to 
all men.”—He who is considerate in his own con¬ 
cerns, will kindly extend his consideration to those 
of his friends. 

Qui simulat verbis, nec corde est Jidus amicus: 

Tu quoque fac simile, et sic ars deluditur arte. 

Lat. Cato.— 

“ If any one feigns with you in speaking, and is not 
a sincei'-' friend, do the same with him : and thus 
let art be foiled by art.” * 

Quis iniqute 

Tam patiens urbis, ui teneal se? Juvenae.— 

“ Who can be so patient in this wicked city—who 
so steeled as to contain himself?” 

“ To view so lewd a town, and to refrain. 

What hoops of iron could ray spleen contain ?” 

Dryden. 

Quisnam igitur liber ? Sapiens qui sibi imperiosus. 

Hor.— 

“ Who then is free ? The wise man who can com¬ 
mand himself.”— No man is less free than the slave 
to his passions. 

Quis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes ? 

Quam sese ore ferens ! Virgil _ 

“ What new guest is this, who has approached 
our dwelling? and how proudly he bears him¬ 
self!” • 

Quisque suospatimur manes. Virgil. —“ Each man is 
liable to his peculiar destiny.” 

Quis (alia fando 

Temperet a lacrymis ? Virgil. — 

“ Who, in speaking such things, can abstain from 
tears?”—Who can remain unaffected by such a 
narrative ? 
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Qui siatuit aliquid, parte inauditd altera, 

JEquum licet statuerit, haud cequus est. 

Seneca.— 

“ He who decides in any case, without hearing the 
other side of the question, though he may deter¬ 
mine justly, is not therefore just.” 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditionc querenies ? 

Juvenal.— 

“ Who can endure the Gracchi complaining of 
sedition ?”—The Gracchi were Roman tribunes, 
remarkable for being at the head of every seditious 
movement. The purport of the question there¬ 
fore is,—who can bear to hear men complaining of 
faults of which they are themselves particularly 
guilty ? 

Qui tarn. Law Lat.—An action in the nature of an 
information on a penal statute.” 

Qui lerret, phis ipse timet. Claudian. —“ He who 
awes others, is more in fear himself.”—The despot 
keeps others in dread of his tyranny, whilst he is 
himself a prey to his own alarms. 

Qui timide rogal, docet negare. Seneca. —“ He who 
asks fearfully, teaches a denial.”—The claimant 
who has the greatest share of confidence is the 
most likely to succeed. 

Qui uti scit, ci bona, Lat.—“ I'hat man should possess 
wealth, who knows its proper use.”—Motto of L. 
Berwick. 

Qui vive ? Fr.—“ Who goes there ?”—He is on the 
qui vive —on the alert. 

Qui vult decipi, decipiatur. Lat. Prov.—“ He who 
wishes to be deceived, let him be deceived.” 

Quoad hoe. Lat.—“ As far as this.”—“ He is right 
quoad hoc, as to this stage of the business, or point 
of the argument. 
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Quo animo ? Lat.—" With what mind ?”—The quo 
animo—the spirit and intention under which any 
act was performed. 

Quocunque trahunt fata, seqvmmr. VmciL.— 

“ Wherever the Fates direct us, let us follow.”— 
Let us yield to the imperious necessity of circum¬ 
stances. 

Quod ah tniih non valet, tractu temporis convalesccre non 
potest. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Tliat which had no 
force in the beginning, can gain no strength from 
(Jie lapse of time.”—A claim or title defective in 
the first instance, cannot derive any additional 
weight from prescription. 

Quod alias hontim el justum cst, si per vim aut frandem 
petalur, malum et injustum cst, Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ What otherwise is good and just, if it be aimed 
at by fraud or violence, becomes evil and unjust.” 
—Thus it is forbidden, even to those who have 
title of entry, to enter into lands or tenements, 
otherwise tlian in a peaceable manner. 

Quod avertat Deus ! Lat.—“ Which God forbid ! ”— 
An exclamation frequently used on viewing, or 
auguring, an impending calamity. 

Quod eertaminibus ortum ultra metam diirat. Vell. 
Paterc.— “ That which arises from contest goes 
often beyond the mark.”—From all political con¬ 
tentions certain consequences flow, beyond what 
the actors in the scene had in their immediate 
contemplation. 

Quodcunque ostendis mild sic, incredulus odi. lIoR. 

. —Whatever you show me in such a way, I de¬ 
test and disbelieve.”—This is applied to poets 
who deal in nothing but monsters, spectres, and 
extravagances. 

“ I hate such wild improbable romance.” 
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Quod decet honestum est, el quod lionestum est decei. 
Cicero.— “ What is becoming is honourable, and 
what is honourable is becoming.” 

Quod est inconveniens et contra rationem non est per- 
missum in lege. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Whatever is 
inconvenient, and contrary to reason, is not per¬ 
mitted in the law.”—Thus, if a town lias customs, 
whicli can be shewn to be unreasonable, they shall 
be no longer binding. 

Quod est violcntum, non est durabile.. Lat. Prov.— 
“ What is violent is not durable.”—The most vio¬ 
lent passions arc the soonest exhausted. 

Quod licet ingralum est, quod non licet acrius urit. 

Lat.—- 

“ That which is lawful is less pleasing. Men are 
more strongly prompted to that which is unlaw¬ 
ful.”—They look, for instance, with more desire to 
other men’s wives than to their own. 

Quod male fcrs, assuesce; feres henc. Seneca. — 

“ Accustom yourself to that which you bear ill, 
and you will bear it well.”—Patience and resigna¬ 
tion will lighten every difficulty. 

-Quod medicorum est 

Promittunl mediei, traetant fahrilia fabri. 

Hor.— 

“ Physicians promise that which belongs to phy¬ 
sicians, and workmen handle their own tools.”— 
In these cases no man interferes with another's bu¬ 
siness. 

Quod non potest, vult posse, qui nimium potest. 

Seneca.— 

“ He who is too powerful is still aiming at that 
degree of power which is unattainable.''—It is in 
the nature of despotism to be insatiable. 
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-Quod optanti Divum promittere nemo 
Anderet, vohenda dies, en! attulit ultra. 

Virgil.— 

“ Lo! What none of the gods could have pro¬ 
mised to your prayer, progressive time has spon¬ 
taneously supplied.”—Spoken of some very unex¬ 
pected good fortune. 

Quod petitl^jpernit, repciit quod nuper omisit, Hor.— 
“ He despises that which he had formerly claimed, 
and he recalls that of which he had at one time 
lost sight.”—This is applied to a capricious man, 
who changes his views and intents, not from any 
change of circumstance, but from the veering and 
fluctuation of his own opinions. 

Quod petis hie est—est Ulubris. Hor. —“ What you 
seek is here—it is at Uluhree.” —You look for hap¬ 
piness in change of place, when in fact it is every 
where tvithin your reach, were your search but 
properly directed. 

Quod petis id sane invisum est acidumque duobiis, 

Hor.— 

“ What you ask is disagreeable and distasteful to 
two others.”—This is the language of an author la- 
; bouring under something worse than a dilemma, 
which has but two horns, as not knowing how to 
please a trio of readers! 

Quod potui perfect, Lat.—“ I have done what I could 
do.”—Motto of V. Melville. 

Quod prestare potes, ne bis promiseris ulli, 

Ne sis verbosus, dmi vis wrhanus haberu Cato.— 

“ Promise nobody twice the service you can ren¬ 
der him, and be not talkative, so that you do not 
appear a prattler yrhen you wish to shew your 
kindness to somebody.” * 
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Quod quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 

Cautum est in koras. HoR.— 

“ Man is never sufficiently aware of the dangers 
which hourly await him.”—The perils which envi¬ 
ron humanity are so numerous, that we shoiild 
never relax in our caution. 

“ Say what precaution will suffice to shun 
Dangers which threaten us each moment ?—none!” 

Quod ratio nequiit, sespe sanavit mora, Seneca.— 
“ That which reason could not avoid, has often 
been cured by delay.”—The most consummate pru¬ 
dence must sometimes be contentto forbear and wait 
for events. 

Quod sapit, nutrit. Medic. Apiioris. —“ What pleases, 
nourishes.” * 

Quod satis est cut contingit, nihil amplius optet. 

Hor.— 

“ He who has enough should wish for nothing 
more.”—The man who has a sufficiency, should 
learn to smile at the artificial wants of others. 

Quod si dejiciant vires, audacia eerie 

Laus erit; in magnis et voluisse sat est. 

Propertius.— i 

“ Even though strength should fail, still boldness 
shall have its praise: in great attempts it is enough 
to dare.”—The resolution to attempt a great deed 
is laudable, even though the attempt should be un¬ 
successful. 

Quod sit esse aclit, nihilque malit. Lat.—“ Who wishes 
to be what he is, and sees nothing preferable.”— 
A brief and just definition of a state of content¬ 
ment. 

Quod SOTS feret, feremus ceqm animo. Terence.— 
“ Let us bear with a firm and equtd mind what¬ 
ever chance shall bring.”.—As we cannot control 
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the vicissitudes of fortune, let us provide a relief 
and an asylum, in our own fortitude and equani¬ 
mity. 

Quod vile est carum, quod carum est vile ; •pulato; 

Sic tibi nee parcus, nee avarus habeberis ulli. 

Cato.— 

“ Consider what is mean as dear, and what is 
dear ».s mean; by such acting you will not feel the 
want of it, nor be considered as avaricious.”* 

Quod volumus bomm; quod placet sanctum. 

Lat. Austin— 

“ What we wish is good, what we like is holy.”— 
It is upon this maxim that men generally judge 
their own actions. * 

Quod VOS Jus cogit, id voluntate impetret. Terence.— 
“ What the law insists upon, let your adversary 
obtain from your own free will.”—When the 
mcrits of the case are decidedly against a man, 
it is folly to persist in a vexatious course of litiga¬ 
tion. 

Quo fata irakunt rclrahunlque, sequamur. Virgil.— 
“ Let us follow the fates wherever they may lead 
or divert our steps.”—Let us submit ourselves im¬ 
plicitly to Providence. 

Quo fata vacant. Lat.—“ Whither fate may call me.” 
—Motto of L. Thurlow. 

Quo jure. Law Lat.—“ By what right.”—A writ that 
lies for him that hath lands, wherein another chal¬ 
lenges common of pasture time out of mind, 
whereby the party is compelled to shew “ by ivhat 
right” he entertainsihis claim. 

Quo me cunque rapit (empesias, d^eror hqspes. ^ 

“To whatever quarter die storm may blow, it 
bears me as a willing guest.”—I endeavour to ac- 
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commodate myself to every circumstance and' con¬ 
dition of life. 

Quo mihi forlunas, si non concedifiir uti ? Horace.— 
“Of what use is fortune, if 1 am not permitted to 
use it?”—Of.what value is wealth, if its enjoy¬ 
ment be restricted ? 

Quo minus. Law Lat.—“ The appellation given to a 
writ issuing by fiction from the Court of Exche¬ 
quer, on behalf of a person supposed to be the 
king’s fanner or debtor, against another, where 
there is any cause of personal action." 

Quo more pyris vesci Calaber jubet kospes. Hor._ 

“ In the same manner as a Calabrian would insist 
on your eating pears."—This fruit is so abundant 
in Calabria, tliat it is chiefly used to feed hogs. 
The application is therefore to those, who ofiici- 
ously force on you that which is of little value, 
and for which you have no liking. 

Quondam etiam vktis redit in praeordia virtue. ViRcii. 
“ 'Valour sometimes returns even into the bosom 
of the conquered.”—A valour of this description 
is sometimes found to spring even from the bosom 
of despair. 

. Quondam his vkimus arniis. Lat.—“ 'We were oiice 
victorious with these arms.”—Motto of L. Dor¬ 
chester. 

Quoniam dm vixisse denegatur, aliquid faciamus quo 
possimus ostendere nos vixisse. Cicero. —“ As 

length of life is denied to us, we should at least do 
something to shew that we have lived.” 

Quoniam idjkri ymd vis non potest, 

Velis id quod possit. Terence.— 

“ As that which you w'ish cannot be eflected, you 
should wish for that which may be obtalned.”--;- 
You should endeavour to divert ypur inclination 
from that which you camwt procure.' 
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Quo nihil tmjus meliusve terris. Hor. —“ Than whom 
(or which) was never any thing greater or better 
on earth.”—A convenient phrase of compliment. 

Quo ‘pax et ghrta ducunt. Lat.—“ Where peace and 
glory lead.”—Motto of the Dukes of York and 
Clarence. 

Quo res cunque cadent, unum et commune periclum, 

Una*salus ambobus erit. Virgil. — 

“ Whatever may be the issue of the affair, we (or 
they) shall share one common danger, or rejoice 
in mutual safety.”—Whatever may be the result, 
our fates (or those of the parties) are united. 

Quorum. Lat.—“ Of whpra,” one of the quorum .— 
This description of a justice of peace is taken from 
the words of his Dedinux. “ Qiwrum unum ,"— 
“ one of whom,” I have appointed N. S. Esq. to 
be.—It is also used in another sense: “ Such a 
number to be a quorum," i. e. to be of sufficiency to 
proceed in the business. 

Quos Deus mlt perdere prius demoftat. Lat.—“ Those 
whom God has a mind to destroy, he first deprives 
of their senses.”—This is a phrase most frequently 
applied to ministers, whose real or imputed 
faults are taken as the prelude to their approach* 
ing fall. 

Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 

Testa Dju. ^ Hor. — 

“ The cask will long retain the flavour of that with 
which H first filled.”—The prejudices im¬ 
bibed firom tSarty 'education, will probably last 
through lifei' 

“ The odours of the wine that first shall stain 
The viigin ttessekit^U lon| retain!” Francis. 

r-'- ; • • 

Qtto sursUm vefo pidere, —“I am resolved to look 

upward.’—Motto of L. Aoase. 
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Quot capitum vMm, totidum studiorum 

Millia. Lat.— 

“ The number of different pursuits and passions is 
in proportion to the number 6f men who live.”— 
Each man has his own prevailing passion, which 
differs in some respect from that of his neigh¬ 
bour. 

Quo tcneam vuUus mutantem Protea nodo?" Horace.— 
“ In what knot shall I hold this Proteus, who so 
often changes his countenance ?”—How shall I 
confine to a specific point the man wIk> so often 
shifts his ground of argument ? 

Quot homines, tot sententim. Teeekce. —“ So many 
men, so many different opinions.”—An allusion to 
the continued diversity of taste and opinion. 

Qvuo warranto ? Law Lat .—“ By what warrant ?”—A 
writ lying against the person who has usurped any 
franchise or liberty, against the king. 
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liara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno. Ovut.— 
“ A rare bird on the earth, and very like a black 
swan.”—Something singular or wonderful.—Some¬ 
thing unique, a prodigy. 

-liara est aded concordiafarnue 

Atqiie pudicitite. . Jovenai..— 

“ So rare is the union of beauty of virtue.”— 
One cause of this may be, that the fairest objects 
are those first attemptlid and seduced. 

Kara jides pietasqvg virisfjpd Castra seqifuntur. 

Lucan.— 

“ Good faith, and a sense of religion and morality, 
are rarely found iftnongst those who are the follower# 
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of camps.”—A military life too often relaxes tlic 
principles of men, and renders their feelings more 
calloufi. Yet, by a singular contradiction, it is from 
the midst of camps that an historian of the human 
heart could select the most splendid instances of 
nice honour and acute sensibility! 

Rara temporum fcUciiaie, uU scnlire qua: velis, et qua: 
sennas'-dicere licet. Tacitus. — “ Such being 
the happiness of the times, that you may think a.s 
you would wish, and speak as you would think.” 
—This strong description, so seldom realized, i-s 
giv«(i *by the historian of the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan, 

Ran nantes m gurgilc vasto. Viiioit.—“ Swimming 
dispersedly in the vast deep.”—This was origi¬ 
nally used in speaking of seamen escaping from a 
wreck. It is now applied to a literary perform¬ 
ance where a few happy thoughts are nearly lost 
in an ocean of no-uicanings. 

Ran quippe boni: numero vix sunt lotidem, quot 
Tliebarum porta:, vel dixilis ostia Nili. 

JUVUNAL.— 

“ Good men are rare indeed^ They are scarcely 
more in number than the (seven) gates of Thebes, 
or the mouths of the rich Nile.” 

Raro antecedeniem scclcstum 

Desemit pede poena claudo, Hor_ 

“Justice,'though moving with tardy page, has 
seldom failed of overtaking the wicked in their 
flight.”—It is one of the strongest arguments for 
the belief of a superintending Providence, that few 
men, guilty of enormous crimes, whether the 
scourge fall sooner or later, have finally escaped 
their deserved punishment. ' . 

liarus concUbitt^'^'pus excita^j^uens solvit. Cen¬ 
sus.—“ The bodily powen^fe excited by infre- 
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quent coition; by too frequent repetition they are 
relaxed.” 

Rarus en'mferme sensus communis in ilia 

Fortund. * Juv.— 

“ We do not commonly find men of superior sense 
amongst those of the highest fortune.” 

-“ For 'tis rare, 

If mighty fortunes common sense can Share.” 

Rarus sermo illis, et magna libido iacendi. . 

JuVENAt.— 

“ Their discourse was infrequent, '^d their 
seeming desire was to be silent.”—Thia ia'spoken 
of men who affect silence as a characteristic of 
gravity and wisdom.-i—It is thus - translated by 
Dryden:— 

“ Since silence seems to carry wisdom’s power, 
Th’ affected rogues, like clocks, speak once an 
hour.” 

Ratio et consilium proprice ducis artes. Tacitus,'— 

“ The proper qualities of a general are reason and 
deliberation.” — Inconsiderate rashness may fre¬ 
quently do much in the first instance ; but the 
leader who acts upon sober reflection, will, in gene¬ 
ral, be found to prevail in the end. 

Ratio justifica, Lat.—“The rdason which justifies.” 

Ratio suasoria. Lat.—“ The reason which persuades.” 
—These two phrases are used to distinguish, when 
a speaker is impelled by a different motive from 
that, by wliich he means to influence his auditory; 
when he secretly justifies his measures on one 
ground, and wishes to persuade his hearers on an¬ 
other. 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 

Forth appare-sapienier idem 
Cmirahes vento njftfaitpsn secundo 
Tur^fSa vela. 

Q 


Hoa.— 
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“ In difficulty and adversity you should assume 
your steadiness and fortitude—and it will be also 
prudent, when the wind blows favourably, to reef 
your overfilled sails.”—The latter part of the sen¬ 
tence is metaphorical. You should not sufl'cr 
yourselves to be too far elated, or carried away by 
your success. 

Helms in aitgitstis facile est contemnere vitam ; 

Fortker illc facil, qui miser esse potest. 

Marti At. — 

“ It is easy in adversity to despise death: he has 
real fortitude who can dare to be wretched.” 

“ The coward dares to die ; the brave live on.” 

Helms seCundis etiam egregios duces insolescere. Taci¬ 
tus. —“ In ’the hour of prosperity even the best 
generals become haughty and insolent.”—It is in 
the nature of success to intoxicate leaders of every 
description, and there is no season in which they 
are more apt to leave open their weak points to a 
vigilant adversary. 

Rebus sic stantibus, Lat.—“ Things being so.”—In this 
state of things. 

Rede etsuaviter. Lat.—“ Justly and mildly.”—Motto 
ofL. ScARSIIALE. 

Rectus in curia. Lat.—“ Upright in the court.”— A 
man coming into a court of justice, as the phrase 
is, “ with clean hands.” 

Heculer pour mimtx sautcr. Fr. Prov.—“ To go back¬ 
ward in order to leap the better.”—Tiie metaphor 
is borrowed from the practice in what is called a 
running leap. To retreat with prudence for the 
purpose of coming forward with greater energy. 

Rcddere persowe scit convenientia cuique. FIorace.— 
“ He knows how to assign what is proper and be¬ 
coming to each pefson.”-^A8 a dramatic poet, he 
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gives to every personage an apposite and charac¬ 
teristic expression. 

Redolet lucerna. Lat,—“ It smells of the lamp.”— 
This was said by his rivals of Demosthenes, who 
used to live in a dark subterraneous room, ap¬ 
plying himself to study by lamp-light, in order 
not to be disturbed; and now it is commonly 
said of literary works in which appears much nice 
inquiry, and in which the author has sought to 
shew his manifold knowledge and extensive eru¬ 
dition. * 

Reductio ad absurdum. Lat.—A phrase in logic, when 
your adversary is, or is supposed to be, reduced 
to submission by shewing him the absurdity of his 
conclusions. 

Regula ex jure, rum jus ex regula, sumitur. 

Jus. Antiq.— 

“ We draw the rule from the law, and not the la .v 
from the practice.” 

Re infeetd. C«bar.—“ The affair not having been 
done.”—He returned re infeetd —without accom¬ 
plishing his purpose. 

- Re ipsa reperi 

Facilitate mhil esse homini melius neque clementid. 

Terence.'— 

“ I have found by experience, that nothing is more 
useful to man than a spirit of mildness and accom¬ 
modation.”—In the various contacts of human 
life, the man of bland and gentle manners will, in 
general, win his way before the person who aims to 
gain his object by a coarse and undistinguishing 
austerity. 

Reipublicee forma, laudari facilius qudm eienire, el si 
evenit lumd diuturna esse potetd, T\citus.— 

“ It is much more easy to praise than to establish 
a republican government; and, when it is esta- 
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blished, it cannot be of long duration.”—This as¬ 
sertion of the historian, though often employed, it 
is out of our province to discuss. 

Jiclala refero. Lat.—“ I relate what I have heard.” 
—I do not vouch for the truth of what I am 
saying. * 

lieligentem cssc oportet, religiosum ncfas. Aur.us Gei.- 
Lius.—“ A niiin should be religious, but not super¬ 
stitious.”—This was a maxim of ancient days ; 
but it strongly applies to modern times. 

-Rem facias; rem 

Rccte, si possis; si non, quocunque modo rcm. 

Hob.— 

“ A fortune—^^piake a fortune, by honest means 
if you can; if not, by any means make a fortune.” 

_This language is put by the poet into the 

moutli of a corrupt man; it has been thus well 
translated; 

“ Get wealth and power, if possible, with grace ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and place.” 

Poi'E. 

lienasceniur. Lat.—“ They will rise again.”—Motto 
of V. Avonmore. 

Rcnovaio nomine. Lat.—“ By a revived name.”— 
Motto of the Ir. B. Westcote. 

Repente dives nemo foetus est bonus. Pun. Sybus. — 
“ No good man ever became rich suddenly.”— 
Immense and rapid fortunes, generally speaking, 
are acquired by fraud or violence. • 

Repente nemo fit turpissimus. Lat.—“ No one beoomes 
extremely wicked at once,” * 

Repetens exempla suorum. Virg.—“ Repeating the 
example of his ancestors.”—-Motto of L. Gren- 
vieee. 

Requiescat in pace. Lat.—•“ May he rest in peace.”— 
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This inscription is often found on tomb-stones. It 
is sometimes used ironically, as to a minister de¬ 
parted from office. 

Res angusta domi. Juvenal.— “ Narrowed circum¬ 
stances at home.”—He was restrained by the res 
angusta domi —by the severe pressure of poverty. 

Res est sacra miser. Ovid. —“ The person of affliction 
is sacred.”—There is a hallowed rcSpect due to the 
wretched, which should protect them from farther 
insult or depression. 

Res est soliciti plena timoris amor. Ovid.— “ Love is 
the perpetual source of fears and anxieties.” 

Respice Jinem. Lat.—“ Look to the end.”—Before you 
enter on an adair, let the ccmsequences be well 
considered. 

Respicere exemplar vitce morumque juhebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. 

Hor.— 

“ I would; advise him who wishes to imitate well, 
to look closely into life and manners, and thereby 
to learn to express them with truth.”—Characters, 
to be striking, should be drawn from nature, not 
from fancy. This should be particularly observed 
upon the stage. 

“ Study the manner and the lives of men, 

And thence by imitation form the scene.” 

Respondeat superior. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ Let the 
principal answer.”—In civil cases the master is 
always to be considered as responsible for the acts 
of his servant. 

Respuhlica. Lat.—“ The common weal.”—Originally 
meaning nothing more than the general interest, 
but afterwards used to designate a popular form of 
government. 
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Res unius cetatis. Lat.— “ A thing of only one age.”— 
This is a phrase used by civilians to denote a legal 
provision, which by no possibility can pass beyond 
the first generatiqn. 

Retinens vestigia famce. Lat.—“ Retracing the achieve¬ 
ments of an honourable ancestry.”—Motto of L. 
Ribbldsdalk. 

Retraxit. Law Lat.—“ He has recalled or revoked.”— 
A term in law, when the plaintiff or demandant 
says that he will proceed no farther. 

Revenons & nos moulons. Fr. Phrase.—“ Let ns return 
to our sheep.”—A French advocate, pleading the 
cause of a client who had lost some sheep, talked of 
every thing but the matter in question, when his 
unfortunate client recalled him by the above ex¬ 
clamation. It is used in conversation to check any 
impertinent wandering from the argument. 

Revocate animos.. Lat.—“ Rousp your courage.”— 
Motto of the E. of Kinnoul. 

Rex datur propter regnum, non regnum propter regem. 
Potentia non cst nisi ad bonum. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ A king is given to serve the kingdom, not the 
kingdom to serve the king. Power is only con¬ 
ferred for the purpose of general advantage.” 

Rex est qui metuit nihil; 

Rex est qui cupit nihil, Seneca. — 

“ He is a king who fears nothing; he is a king who 
covets notliing.”—Such a man has erected in his 
own mind an independent sovereignty. 

- Ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat? Hor.— 

“ What forbids a man, when laughing, to speak the 
truth ? ”—Why may not wholesome truths be con¬ 
veyed in the form of pleasantry ? 

Ride si sapis. Lat.—“ Laugh if you are wise."—Enjoy 
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the ridicule which you will find is directed solely 
against error, ignorance, or folly. 

I'liiklur chorda qiti semper oberrat eddem. Hor.— 

“ 'I'hat person makes himself ftdiculous who is ever 
harping on one string.”—Nothing is more disgust¬ 
ing than sameness in conversation or writing. 

- Ridictditm acri 

Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque s»cat res. 

Hok.— 

“ Ridicule is frequently employed with more power 
and success, even in great affairs, than severity.” 
—Playful satire may sometimes reform, where se¬ 
rious indignation would be of no avail. 

Rien de plus estimable que la civiUte; mais ritn de plus 
ridicule ct de plus d charge, que da cirbmonie. Fr. 
—“ Nothing is of more value than complaisance; 
nothing more ridiculous or troublesome than mere 
ceremony.” * 

Rien n’cmpeche tant'^Strc nalurel, que Venvie de le pa~ 
roitre. RocHEVoucAtmT.^—“ Nothing prevents a 

person from being natural and easy so much as the 
desire of appearing such.”—The study of itself 
produces the opposite effect—constraint. 

Rien ne pent arrdter sa vigilante audace, 

L’Ete n’a point de feux, Vhirer n’a point de glace. 

Boileau.— 

“ Nothing can arrest his daring vigilance. Tor him 
the summer has no heat, and the. winter has no icc.” 
—This was the eulogy of the poet on Louis XIV. 
and was afterwards applied to Buohaparte during 
the unexampled prosperity of his earlief career as a 
general and emperor, 

Rien ne s'aniantit; non, rien, et la matiere, 

Comme unfleuve Hernel, roule toujours enliere. 

Roucher.— 

“ Nothing whatever is annihilated. Matter, like 
an eternal river, still rolls on without dimunition. ” 
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—This is a just philosophical maxim, from the pen 
of an indifferent poet. It is only necessary to look 
around us, to be convinced that, though every thing 
perishes, nothing is lost. 

Rien n’est bctm que le vrai; le vrai seul est aimahle. 
Boileau.— “ Nothing is beautiful but truth ; and 
truth alone is lovely.” 

Rien n'est si 'Jangereux qu'un indiscret ami; 

Mieux vaudroit un sage ennemi. 

La Fontaine.— 
“ Nothing is more dangerdtts than an imprudent 
friend; it is better to have to deal with a prudent 
enemy.” —You can more easily guard yourself 
against the attacks of the latter, than against the 
indiscretions of the former. 

V 

Rinasce piti glorioso. Ital.—“It rises more gloriously.” 
—Motto of the E. of Rosslyk. 

Rira hkn, qui rira le dernier. Fr. Prov.—“ He laughs 
successfully ■ who laughs the las^’—Nothing is 
more ridiculous than when the anticipatiou of tri¬ 
umph is mocked by a defeat. 

Rispeltar it cane per amor del padrone. Ital.—“ To re¬ 
spect the dog for the sake of its master.” * 

Risu inepto res incplior nulla est. Lait.—“ Than silly 
laughter nothing is more silly.”—There is scarcely 
any thing more absut-d, than laughter unseasonably 
■ or causelessly indulged. 

Risus aSundat- in ore stultorum, Lat. — “^Laughter 
aboiiids in the, mouth of fools."* 

Risum teneatis, arhici ? Hos.—“ Can ye, my friends, 
abstain from laughter ? ’’—Is not the thing so ridi¬ 
culous, that even partiality must smile? 

Rixator de land caprind. ' Lat.-i»i“ One who will quarrel 
about goat’s wool.”—A person so captious that 
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will dispute on every thing, however absurd or 
trifling. 

Rok ^equipage. Fr.—“ A roll or list of the crew.”— 
An official list of the persqps on board, which 
neutral vessels are compelled to produce in time of 
war. 

Roui. Fr.—” A term used to designate a broken-down 
man of fashion.”—It was first applied by the Re¬ 
gent Duke of Orleans to his licentious compa¬ 
nions. 

Rudis indigestaque moks> .Ovid. — “ A rude and unar¬ 
ranged mass.”—A chaos of undigested matter. 

Ruse centre ruse. Fr. Phrase.—" Trick against trick.” 
—Diamond cut diamond. 

Ruse de guerre. Fr. Phrase.—“ A trick of war.”—A 
stratagem. 

Rus in urbe. Lat.—“ The country in town.”—Describ¬ 
ing a situation which partakes of the advantages of 
both. 

- Rusticus expectat dum dejluat amnisat ilk 

Labilur et labetur in omne voluhilis cevum. 

Hor.— 

The peasant sits waiting on the bank, until the 
river shall have passed away; .but still the stream 
flows on, and wiU continue to flow for ever.”— 
This is used to mark the disappointed ignorance 
of those who seem to be of opinion that the same 
causes will not continue to produce same 
effects. 


S. . 

Sa bouk est desneurie. Fr. Phrase.—His bowl has 
stoi^jed short of the jade.”—He has failed of his 
object. 
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S<epe intereunt aliis meditanies necem, Lat.—“ Those 
who plot the destruction of others very often fall 
themselves the victims.”—The mischiefs which men 
devise against others, very often recoil, and crush 
themselves. 

HtejK premente 'Deo fert Deus alter opera. Lat.—“ It 
often happens that while one bad genius oppresses 
us, a good one comes to our aid.”-*'Often in mis¬ 
fortunes happy events take place.** 

Scppe styhm vertas, kerum quce digm legi sint 
Scriplurus: ne^ue ieiit miretw ti/,rha lahores, 
Contentus pat/ets tecloribus. Hoa.— 

“ You must often turn your style, if you mean to 
write ahy-thing w'orthy of being :ftad a second 
time: nor should ^u labour to be admired by the 
multitude, butbUiCojltent with few readers.”—The 
first part of-this quotation aHudes to the stylus, or 
instrument bf steel, with the sharp end of which 
the Romans wrote on a tablet df wax, and with the 
flat end erased*what they deemed imperfect. The 
meaning tberefijrc is, that the write^who wishes for 
permanent fame mUst submit to the labour of re¬ 
peated correction. 

Seepius venfis agitaiur ingens 

Pinus, et celse^gravwre ■chsu 
Decidvmt turfeihferiuntque sunthigs 
Fulgura pontes. Hor.— 

“ The loftiest pinq is' oftenest agitated by tlie 
winds; high towers rush ^^the earth w^rth a heavier 
ftdl, and foe1i|^ttiing most firequqptljr strikes the 
highest t«iountains.”i-;^The proud; )|id^the exalted 
are mqre liable to the strokea.'j^allt^i'litv than the 
lowly and the humblei 

S<Bvi inter 1>e conveniut trsi. ' Jitrv)SltA*i*-^‘beara 
with bears agree.”-*r-Eveii''beasts of thq-most sa¬ 
vage natufe do nof 'prdy upon tht^, '6«n’kirtd. 
.Man is the only (dfinlal th^- is perpeHially at war 
with his fellow-men. 
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Jiaeoit amorferri, et scelerata insanut beUi. Viroil.-^ 
“ The passions are in arms, and nothing is heard 
of but the mad wickedness of war,”—This is a 
good description of that species of phrenzy, which 
is too frequently tlie sole pause of national hos* 
tilities. 

Sauitque animis ignohile vulgus, 

Jamque’faces et saxtt volant: furor afma mimstrai, 

VIrcwIl.— 

“ The rude rabble are enraged; npw th® firebrands 
and stones are seen to fly abobtj their fury supplies 
them with ata^s.”—A striking description of a 
popular tumult. 

Sallahat meSnis quam necitse est prehee. SaixusT.— 
“ She danWtd much bett^ than becaipe a modest 
wonian.”-*-*Atnongst the lU«lJ%ns, to excel in this 
art was expected only from the public women. 

- Saltat Mtlonimt, Ut semel ieto 

Accessit fervor cupiti, numerusgm luccrnis. 

“ Miloniae dances as sqon aS the wine gets into 
his heated head, and the lights are doubled to his 
view.”—Used to describe a drunken frolic, where 
the actor is in other respeoto of a 'distinguished 
character. 

Salus per Chrism Redemptorem.-. Lat.—“ Salvation 
through Christ fhe Redeemer.”—hfotto of the Sc. 
• E. of-MoRAx. 

Sal0p>puii mprenta gst lex. “ To consult the 

welfare of the people is the first great law.”—The 
manfOnd of every government should!)® the well- 
beiiigof the people, ^le establishment of order and 
security, '|tid the d‘dusion of social hqj^iness. 

Salvo jure. Lat,i^^ Saving the right.”-,-4 q]ause of 
.ekcepfidp.—Such a thifift shall he granted, .saltio 
jure~RegU, “ saving the iJiftgV right,” if it does 
not encroach upon his right®'or prerogative. 
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S<spe mtereunt aliis meditantes necem. Lat.—“ Those 
who plot the destruction of others very often fail 
themselves the victims.”—The mischiefs which men 
devise against others, very often recoil, and crush 
themselves. 

* 

Seepe premente 'Deo fert Deus alter opem. Lat.—“ It 
often happens that while one bad genius oppresses 
us, a good one comes to our aid.”'^Often in mis- 
ftirtuneshappy events take place.* 

Seepe styhim vertas, iterum quce digtui legi sint 
Scripturus. te Ut miretur turba lahores, 

Contentus patieu leetoribus. ^ Hor,— 

“ You must often turn your style, if you mean to 
write any'thiiig worthy of being ifead a second 
time: nor should ^pu labour to be admired by the 
mifttitude, bittdie.coalent with few readers.”—The 
first part of-this quotation alludes to the stylus, or 
instrument 6f steel, with the sharp end of which 
the Romans wrote on a tahlef <lf wax, and with the 
flat end erased what they deemed imperfect. The 
meaning therefore is, that the writer who wishes for 
permanent fame must submit to the labour of re¬ 
peated correction. 

^cepiui ventis agitc^ur ingens 
Pirns, et celsa^gravtore ebsu 
Decidimt turret, feriunUjue sutmws 
Fulgurajnontis. . Hor.— 

“ The loftiest pinq is oftenest agitated by tlic 
winds; high towers rush to "the earth liJith a heavier 
fall, and the i^ightiiing most iireguqstip stril^a the 
highest mountains.”!—-The proud lg|^l^the exalted 
are more liable to the strokes bf'a^eti^^than the 
lowly and the humble^ 

iStevi inter''te convemut tkrsi. * beare. 

with bears agree.”—^ven'boasts of the-most sa- 
'vage nature do not firdy upon tb<lr. bwn kihd. 
Man is the only (dK^Sal th^ is perpdtbally at war 
with his fellow-mon. 
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Scevit amorferri, et scelerata insania heUi. Viroil.-*-* 
“The passions are in arms, and nothing is heard- 
of but the mad wickedness of war.”—This is a 
good description of that species of phrerizy, which 
is too frequently the sole pause of national hos¬ 
tilities. 

Savitque animis ignoblle oulgus, 

Jamqne'faces et saxa volant: ftiror atma ministral. 

VitiGtt.— 

“ The rude rabble are enraged; now the firebrands 
and stones are seen to fiy aboht; their fury supplies 
them with arms.”—A, striking description of a 
popular tumult. 

Saltabat melius quant nectase est probee. SauusT.— 
“ She daneed much better than becii'me a modest 
woman.’’'<-‘Aro‘>ugst 1^^%ns, to excel in this 
art was expe^ed only from the]^ublic women. 

- Saltht Milonit^, semel ieto 

Accessit fervor ca/piti, numerusyue lucernis, 

Hor.— 

“ Miloniue dances as sqon aS the wine gets into 
Ws heated bead, and the lights are doubled to his 
view.”—Used to describe a drunken'frolic, where 
the actor is in otiier respeq|i of a distinguished 
character.. 

Saiar per Chr\0m Redemptorem':-. Lat .‘—" Salvation 
through Christ die Redeemer.”—Motto of the Sc. 
E. of^ORAX. 

Sali^ JmdmK ^rema eH lex. * Bi^.*—“ To consult the 
welfare the people is the first great law.”—The 
M^'end of every government shoulA%e the well¬ 
being of the people, ^ establishment of order and 
security,'^d die diffusioi^ ofsocial h^piness. 

SaXvo jure. Lat,-i-“ Saving the xi^t.”--r-A qjause of 
.ekeepfidp.—^Such a tHSag, shall be g?:anted, 'sfflioo 
■jvaie-R&gk, “ saving the iKhg’a right,” if it does 
not encroach upon his rights-or prerogative. 
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Salvo pudore. Lat.*—“ Without oiFcnce to modesty.”—- 
I shall describe the matter “ salvo pudore,” without 
ofiending the decent eye or ear. 

Sanctio justa, jubens honesla, et prohibens contraria. 
Lat.—“ A just 'ordinance, commanding what is 
honest, and forbidding the contrary.”—This is the 
proper definition, given by Braciqn, of our muni¬ 
cipal law. 

Sang froid. FI.—“’Cold blood.”—Indifference, apathy. 

Sans changer. Fr.—“ Without changing.”—Motto of 
the £. of Derby. 

Sans Dieu rien. Fr.—“ Nothing without God.”— 
Motto of L. Petre. 

Sans Ics femmes, les deux extrimites dc la vie seroient sans 
secours, et le rfalieu sans plaisir. Fr.—“ Without 
woman the two extremities of life would bo without 
help, and the middle of it without pleasure.”— 
Were it not tor that endbanting sex, our infancy 
would be without succour, our age without relief, 
and our manhood without enjoyment. 

Sans tache, Fr.—“Without stain.”—Motto of V. 
Goemanston, L. Tara, and L. Napiek. 

Sapere aude. Hor.— “ Dare to be wise.”—Pursue the 
path 0^ wisdom without regarding the obstacles 
which may be thrown in yopr cOTrse.—Motto of 
the E. of Maccxesfieu*. 

Sapiens dondnabitur astris. Lat. — “ The wi^e man 
will govern the stars."—His prudence and fore¬ 
sight will enable him to counteract that which, 
with vulgar minds, is gufifered to pass for fate or 
destiny. 

Sapitntnm ve^ue paupertas, neque mors, ncgw vincula 
teprent. Lat—“ Neither poverty, nor Mains, nor 
death, can terrify the wise man.” 

SapienUm paseere barbam. Hob.—“ To nurse a wise 
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beard.”—To assume the outward indications of 
wisdom. 

Sapientes principes sapientum. congresm. Lat. from 
Plato— “ Princes become .wise from the inter¬ 
course of wise men.”—The good sense of a mo¬ 
narch may be judged of by that of those whom lie 
takes for his advisers. 

Sapientia pritna est, sluUitid caruisse. ,Hor.—“ The 
first step to wisdom is to be exempt from folly.”— 
No man can be called wise who makes occasional 
lapses in point of prudence. 

Satis eloqitenticB, sapientice parum. Sallust. — “A 
sufficient share of eloquence, with little wisdom.”— 
A fluent elocution is not always a proof of intrinsic 
good sense. 

Salts, stiperq^. Lat. — “ Enough, and more than 
enough.^—Applied to an autlior who overloads his 
subject, and leaves his reader without ground for 
reflection or inference. , 

Sauve qui peut. Saxa himself who can.”—The 

phrase of flight, when a French army is routed. 

Scandalum Magnatum. Law Lat. — " An offence 
against Peers.”—By a statute of Richard II. 
punishment is to be inflicted for any scandal or 
wrong offered to, or uttered against, a noble per¬ 
sonage. 

Scelere velandutn est scelus. Sensca,—“ One wicked¬ 
ness is to be concealed by another.”—The guilt of 
one crime is too frequendy disguised by the perpe¬ 
tration of a second, 

Scclus inira se taciturn qui cogitat ullum, 

Facti crimen Imhet. Juvenal.— 

" He who meditates the commission of a tnme has 
all the guilt of the deed.”—In certain cases, the in¬ 
tention is as guilty as the act itself. 
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SciUcet, Hi fuhum spectatur in ignihus aurum. 

Tempore sic duro est inspicienda fides, , Ovid.— 
“ As the yellow gold is tried in the fire, so the 
faith of friendship can only be known in the season 
of adversity.” 

Scimtts, et hanc veniam petimmque damusque vicissim. 

Hoe.— 

“ This we know; and this allowance we give and 
admit in turn.”—This phrase is often used in eoii»- 
troversial writing, on acceding to the apology of an 
adversary, 

“ I own the indulgence; such 1 give and take.” 

Fuancis. 

Scinditur indertuim studia in contraria pulgus. 

Virgil.— 

“ The uncertain multitude is divided by opposite 
opinions.”—The populace, incapable of judging 
for themselves, and generally taking their opinions 
from others^ are seldom to be found in a state of 
unanimity. 

Scio, coactus tud voluntaie es. Terence. —“I know, 
thou art ccpnpelled by thy own will.”—You plead 
necessity when in fact you are biassed only by your 
own inclination. 

Scio qmd valeant kwmcri, et quidferre, recusent. Lat.— 
“ 1 know^what shoulders can bear, and what they 
cannot support.”—I knojv my man, and how far 
his ability can extend.* 

Scke facias. Law Lat.—Cause it to be known.”— 
The name given to a judicial writ, ordering the 
defend|tfit tp lihew cause why the execution should 
not be made o^ of a judgment which has passed. 

Scire tuum mhU est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. Per- 
iios.—“ Your own knowledge is as nothing, un¬ 
less others know you to possess that knowledge.” 
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—^The chief value of acquired knowledge, with 
many, is to impress others with a sense of their ac¬ 
quirements. 

Scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo. 

JUVENAI.- 

“ Every man wishes to be informed ; but few are 
willing to pay the price—to undergo the study 
and expense.—It is sometimes applied to the merces 
or pay of school-masters. 

Scoglio immoto contro le onde sta. Ital.—“ Like a rock, 
remains motionless against the waves.”—Motto 
found on ancient armour.* 

Scribendi recte,. saperc est et principiuni et Jons. 

■ Hor.— 

“ To think justly is the first pjinciple and source 
of all good writing.”—Those writings are of little 
value, which do not leave the reader either wiser 
or better than they fou^d him. 

Of writing well, these are the chiefest springs. 
To know the nature and the use of things.” 

Scribimus indocti, doctique pocmata passim. Hor..— 
“ We, both learned and unlearned, are in the habit 
of writing poetry.”—Other pursuits are supposed 
to require some previous study, but most men sup^ 
pose themselves, as it were instinctively, qualified 
to become poets, as well as politicians. 

Se a ciascuno Vinterno affanno 
Si leggesse in fronte scrillo, 

Quanii mai che invidia Janno 

Ci farebbero pietd. MetastasiO.-^ 

“ If every one’s sorrow should appeal graven on 
his face, bow many who cause envy would excite 
pity.” * 

Secret et hardi. Fr.—“ Secret and bold.”—Mqtto of 

L. Dynevor. 
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Secrete amicos admone, lauda palam. Pub, Sraus.— 
“ Admonish your friends secretly, but praise them 
openly.” 

Sccundis dubiisque rectus. Lat.—“ Firm in every for¬ 
tune.”—^Motto of V. Duncan. 

Secundum formam staluti. Law Lat.—“ According to 
the form of the statute.” 

Sed fugit, interea fugit, irreparalile tempus. 

Virgil.— 

“ But in the mean while time flies;—time, whose 
loss is never to be retrieved.”—Used as an admo¬ 
nition against procrastination or delay. 

Sed notat kune omnis domus, et vicinia toia, 

Introrsum turpem, speciosum pelle decora. 

• Hor.— 

“ This man is regarded by his family and neigh¬ 
bourhood, as a fellow of internal baseness, and ex¬ 
hibiting only a showy outside.”—Used to describe 
a specious, but at the same time a notorious and 
confirmed hypocrite. The passage is thus trans¬ 
lated by Francis : 

“Yet his own house, his neighbours, through 
his art, 

Behold an inward baseness in his heart.” 

Sed nunc amoto queeramus seria Ivdo. Hor. — 

“ But now, laying sportiveness aside, let us look 
to more serious matter.”—Putting wit and rail¬ 
lery out of the question, let us come to facts and 
arguments. 

Sed nunc non erat his locus. Hor. —“ But there was at 
this time no place for these matters.”—The obser¬ 
vations were sufficiently just in themselves, but 
they were extraneous, and inapplicable to the sub¬ 
ject. 

Sed post est occasio calm, Lat,—“ But opportunity is 
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bald behind.”—This alludes to the figure of Time, 
as represented by painters, with a. forelock only, to 
intimate that, when once past, he cannot by any 
means be caught or recalled. (Hence the English 
expression “ Take Time by tVc forelock.”) An op¬ 
portunity once missed is most frequently lost for 
ever. 

Sed sine labe decus. Lat.—•“ Honour without a stain,” 
—Motto of Earl Eldon. 

-Sed te 

Nosfacimus, Foriuna, Beam, cceloque locanms. 

“ We, Fortune ! make thee a goddess, and place 
thee in the heavens.”—Or, as Dryden has it, 

“ Fortune a goddess is to fools alone: 

The wise are always masters of their own.” 

Segnem ac dcsidem, el Circo ct theatris corruptum mtli- 
tem. Tacitus. —“ A slothful and listless military, 
debauched by the Circus and the theatres.”—A 
soldiery enervated by the dissipation of a long 
peace, and estranged from the arts and exercises of 
war. 

Megnitts irritant animos deniissa per aurem, 

Quam ipicB smt oculis suhjscta Jidelibus. 

“ The facts, which are merely told, produce a cold 
impression, compared with that of those which are 
presented to the eye.”—This is a lesson to the 
tragic poet, who should rather place his reliance on 
vivid action than on cold narration. 

“ That which was form’d to captivate the eye, 

The ear must coldly taste. Description's weak, 
And the Muse faulters in the vain attempt.” 

In common life we are indifferent hearer.- of acts, 
which, had we been eye-witnesses, would have ex¬ 
cited our lively indignation. 'The French trage¬ 
dians are much less observant of this maxim than 
the English or the Germans, who endeavour to give 
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_ interest to their pieces by striking representations 
and theatrical effect. 

Semel abbas semper abbas. Lat.—“ Once an abbe 
always an abbe/’—Once captain always captain.* 

Semel in anno licet insanire. Lat.—“ It is allowed once 
in the year to be foul.”* 

Semel insanivimus omnes. Lat.—“ We have all at some 
time been mad.”—Every man must recollect some 
period in his life when his conduct was not infl\i- 
enced by his reason. 

Semel malus ’semper preesumilur esse malus. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ I'liose who are once evil are always 
presumed to be so.”—'I’his is to be understood in 
eodein genere malt, “ in the same kind of evilas 
persons convicted of perjury^ are not to be admitted 
as witnesses in any cause, after having once so of¬ 
fended. 

Se minore e in not I'orgoglio, 

La virtu non e minore. Metastasio. — 

“ If pride i§ less in us, virtue is not less.” * 

-- —Semita certe 

Tranquillce per virtutem patet unica vitce. 

JuvEKAL.— 

“ Virtue offers the only path which, in this life, 
leads to tranquillity.” 

Semper avarus eget. Hor. —“ Th^; miser is ever in 
want.” 

Semper Jidelis. Lat.—“ Always faithful.”—Motto of 
L. Onslow. 

Semper habet lites alternaque jurgia Icctus, 

In quo nuptajacet: minimum dormitur in illo. 

Juvenal.— 

“ That bed in which a married woman lies is full 
of scolding and disputes; it will therefore admit 
little sleep.”—This is one of the common-place 
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sarcasms on those contests, which too frequently 
embitter the matrimonial state. 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt, 
Virgil. —“ Your honour, yoirt’ name, and your 
praises, shall ever remain.”—Your fame shall be 
eternised. 

Semper idem. — Semper eadem. Lat. — “ Always the 
same.”—The former phrase is of tht- masculine 
and neuter, the latter of the feminine gender. 

Semper inops quicunqiie cupit. Claudian. —“ The man 
who desires more is ever poor.”—Th,e avaricious, 
who are continually extending their wishes, are 
poor even in the midst of affluence. 

Semper nocuit differre paratis. Lucan.— “ Delay has 
always been injurious to those who are prepared.” 
—When you are ready, you should leave to your 
adversary no farther time for preparation. 

Semper paratus. Lat.—“ Always ready.”—Motto of 
L. Clifford. 

Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere. Ital. Prov.—“ Mis¬ 
fortune does not always come to injure.”—That 
which we take for an infliction sometimes comes as 
a blessing. 

Senilis stultitia, quee dcliratio appetlari solet, senum le- 
vium est, non omnium. Cicero. —“ That which is 
usually called dotage is not the foible of ail old 
men, but only of such as are distinguished by their 
levity.” 

.Se non e^vero, e ben trovato. Ital. Prov.—“ If it be not 
true, it is at least well invented.”—It has the ap¬ 
pearance of truth, if it be not true in reality. 

Sequitnrque patrem non passibus eequis. V irgil. —“ He 
follows his father, but not with equal paces.”—He 
follows his predecessor, but with an inferior shaif 
of vigour, or ability. 
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Sequor, nec inferior. Lat.—“ I follow, but not infe¬ 
rior.”—Motto of L. Crewe. 

Seria cum passim, quod delcclantia malhn 

Scribere, tu causa es, lector. Martial.— 

“ That I dwell on lighter topics, when I could 
handle those which are more serious, thou, reader, 
art the cause.”—An author must strive to gratify 
the ta^e of his readers; for 

“ Those who live to please, must please to live.” 

Seriatim. Lat.—“ In order.”—According to place or 
seniority. 

Series implexa causarum. Seneca. —“ The compli¬ 
cated series of causes.”—By this is signified what 
the ancients expressed by the general term— Fate. 

Sero respicitur tellus, uhi June soluto 

Currit in immensum panda carina salum. 

Ovid.— 

“ It is late to look back upon the land, when, the 
cable being loosed, the vessel is making her way 
into the immense deep,”—We should use all pre¬ 
vious circumspection, when about to commit an act 
which in its consequences may be irretrievable. 

Scro sed serio. Lat.—“ Late, but seriously.”—Motto 
of the Scotch M. of Lothian and of the M. of 
Salisbbrt. 

Sero venientibus ossa. Lat.—“ The last comer shall 
have the bones.”-—A word of reproach to those 
who do not steadily maintain the dinner appoint¬ 
ments. 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. Horace.-— 
“ Let serpents couple with birds, and lambs with 
tigers.’’—Let things the most dissonant agree, ere 
this harsh union be completed. 

Serum est cavendi tempos in mediis malis. Seneca.— 
“ The season of caution is past, when we are in the 
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midst of evils.”—After-thought is wholly useless 
in many cases, which by due foresight might have 
been prevented. 

lerus in ccelum rcdcas, diuque 

Lm(m inter sis pojiulo. Hoe. 

“ Late may you return to Heaven, and long may 
you continue to gladden your people with your 
presence! ”—This was the flattering im ocation of 
the poet to the Emperor Augustus, ft has since 
become a common-place, addressed to every poten¬ 
tate of every description. 

Hervu jugum. Lat.—“ Preserve the yoke.”—This is 
the complaisant motto of the Sc. E. of Eruol. 

Servahojidem. Lat.—“ I will keep faith.”—Motto of 
L. Sherborne. 

Servare cives, major est virtus patriec patri. Seneca, 
—“ To preserve the lives of citizens, is the great¬ 
est virtue in the father of his country.” 

Servata Jides cinerL Lat.—“ Faithful to the memory 
of my ancestors.”— Motto of L. Hareowby. 

Servetur ad imum 

Quails ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 

Hor.— 

“ Let the character be preserved to the last as it 
set out from the beginning, and be consistent w’ith 
itself.”—Let not your conduct, or that of the cha¬ 
racter which you pourtray, be disgraced by incon¬ 
sistency. 

Serviet cetemum, qui parvo nesciet uii. Hor.— 

“ He must be a perpetual slave, who knows not 
how to live upon a little.”—Prodigality, in the first 
instance, is the natural parent of baseness and ser¬ 
vility in the second. 

Sexu feemina, ingenio vir. Lat. (Epitaph of Maria 
Theresa of Austria.)—" Woman by sex and man 
by mind.” * 
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Si ad naturam vivas, nunquam eris pauper; si ad opi- 
nionem, nunquam dives. Seneca. —“ If you live 

according to tlie dictates of nature, you will never 
be poor; if according to the world's caprice, you 
never will be rich.”—'I'he naturnl wants of man 
are few, and easily satisfied ; it is the gratifica¬ 
tion of their artificial wants that lcad.s the proud 
and sensual into distress and difficulty. 

Sia dal del il principio. Tasso.— “ Let us begin with 
Heaven.” 

S'i anliquilalcm species est velustissima, si dignitatem cst 
honoratissima, si jurisdictionem esl capacissinm. 
Coke. —“ If you look to its antiquity, it is most 
ancient—if to its dignity, it is most honourable 
—if to its jurisdiction, it is most extensive.”—This 
is the description, given by one of onr ablest law- 
writers, of the English HoUsc of Commons. 

Si eadere neceUse cst, occurrendum discrimini. Tacitus. 
—“ If a man must fall, he should manfully meet 
the hazard.”—When the danger is extreme, it 
should be met with a proportioned energy." 

Si ro'cus cceco duentum prehet, amho in foscam cadent. 
Lat.—“ If the blind leads the blind, they will both 
fall into the ditch.” * 

Si capttl dolet omnia membra languenl. 

Lat. Aphoris.— 

“ If the head aches all the members languish.” 

.Sic detit^^, ..genus hominum publico exitio repertum, cl 
peiMt nunquam satis coercitum, per preemia elicic- 
baniuf. Tacitus. —“ Thus were informers, a 

race of men discovered for public destruction, and 
never sufficiently restrained by pains or penalties, 
allured and brought forward by rewards !”—The 
historian is describing some of the worst evils of a 
despotic government; and he could not have 
chosen a stronger instance than in speaking of the 
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race of informers,—men who have always been the 
bane of all social intcrcoursoe, and the curse of 
every civil institution. 

Sic lienee. Lat.—“ Thus, until——Motto of the E. 
of Bridgewaier. 

Si ceux qui sont ennemis dcs divertisxemens honnetes, 
avoient la direction da monde, its voq/lroient oter Ir 
printemps et la jeunesse,—l’un de I'annee et Pautre 
dc la vie. Balzac. —“ If those who arc the enemies 
of innocent amusements had the direction of the 
world, they woidd take away the sjwing and youtli 
—the former from the year, and the latter from 
human life.” 

Sic ilur ad astra. Virgil. —“ Thus men ascend to the 
skies.’*—Such is the way to immortality,—Motto 
of the Sc. B. Bell^ndeh. 

-Sic omnia fatix 

In pejtts ruere et retro sublapsa referri. 

Virgil.— 

“ Thus all things are changed for the worse, and 
at length home down by fate.”—By the greater 
number of the ancient poets in particular, every 
signal misfortune was supposed to spring from a 
fixed and irrevocable destiny. 

Sic iiassim. Lat.—“ So every where.’’—'I'liis is used 
to denote, that the same sentiment occjurs.in several 
passages of the same work. 

Sic qireesentibus utaris voluptatihus, ut futuiitiUon noccas. 
Sekeca. —“ Enjoy your present pleasures, so as 
not to injure those which are to follow.’’—Take 
care in every indulgence not fo destroy your 
powers by excess. 

-Sic quisqne pavendo 

Dat vires fames, nulloque aactorc malorum, 

■Qtfic finxire timent. Ldcan.- - 
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“ Thus each person, by his fears, gives wings to 
rumour; and, without any real source of appre¬ 
hension, men fear what they themselves have 
feigned.”—‘The, popular apprehension too often 
makes the mischief which it fears. 

Sic transit gloria mmdi. Lat.—“ Thus passes away 
, the glory of this world.”—Such are the transi¬ 
tions and-fluctuations of worldly splendour, and of 
human happiness. 

Sicui ante. Lat.—“ As before.” 

Sic vtere tiio ut alienum non Icedas. Lat. Law Maxim. 

“ Make use of your own property in such a 
manner, as not to injure that of another.”—This is 
often applied in cases of nuisance, Sre, 

Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas. Lat.— 
“ Thus I wish and order; my will stands in the 
place of reason.”—This characteristic language is 
generally put into the mouth of a despot. 

Sic VOS non vobis. Virbil.— “ So you do not labour 
for yourselves.”—This is merely the commence¬ 
ment of some stanzas, in which the poet com¬ 
plains, that as bees do not make honey, or sheej) 
beat fleeces for their own use, so the profit and 
honour of his labours had been usurped by others. 
The application is to those who have suffered 
by a similar usurpation. See.ftps egg versiculos, 
&c. 

si Dcus nobiscum, quis contra nos?- Lat.-*y!', If God be 
with us, who shall be against us rMotto of the 
Ir. V. Mountmokres. 

Si Dieu n’existait pas ilfaudrait I’inventer. 

Voltaire.— 

“ If God did not exist it would be necessary to 
invent one.” * 

Si dixeris, cestm, sudat. Lat.—“ If you say that you 
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are warm, he sweats.”—Spoken of such sycophants 
or “ water-flies ” as Osriek in Hamlet, who, 
amongst other modes of adulation, are ever of the 
same opinion with those to. whom they address 
themselves. 

Si foret in tetris, riderei Heraclitus. Lat.—“ If Hera¬ 
clitus were on earth, he would laugh.”—^The phi¬ 
losopher of antiquity who was only remarkable for 
weeping, must laugh perforce, at the absurdity of 
these arguments or proceedings. 

Sifortuna Juvat, caveto tolli; 

Si for tuna tonat, caveto mergi. Auson.— 

“ If Fortune favours you, do not be elated;—^if she 
should frown, do not despond.”—Preserve an equal 
mind in all situations. . 

Si genus humanum et mortaliatemnitis arma; 

At sperate Decs memaresfandi nefandi. 

' VlEGIt.— 

“ If you despise the human race, and mortal arms, 
yet remember that there is a God who is mindful of 
right and wrong.”—Recollect that there is a future 
state of reward and punishment. 

Si je puis. Fr.—“ If I can.”—Motto of iise Sc. B. 

Newburob:. 

Si judieas, cogntmce; si regnas, juhe, SeneAa. —“ If 
you enquire; if you reign, command.”—If 

your omee judicial, inform yourself; if ministe¬ 
rial, yaa may decide without enquiry. 

Silent leges inter arma. Cicero.— “ The laws are . 

silent in the midst of arms.”—The shock of war 
is too violent to permit calm or equitable discus¬ 
sion. 

Si mens non keva fiiisset. Virgie. —" If my (or the) 
mind had not been perverted,” literally, had not 
been on the left side. By the Romans, all omens 
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relating to human affairs, and occurring on the 
left side, were considered as unfortunate. It was 
the reverse of this, when the Heavens were to be 
consulted, as the right hand of the Divinity was 
supposed to be the left of the person looking up¬ 
ward, and making his appeal. 

Siniia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis! Lat.— 
“ How like to a man in shape and action is that vile 
beast the monkey!”—The imitative talents of this 
animal give rise to the curious query : 

“ Do chatt’ring monkeys mimic men. 

Or we, turn’d apes, out-monkey them ?” 

Si mihipergit qua vult dicere, ea qua: non vult 

Audiet. Terence.— 

“ If he proceeds to state what he {(leases against 
me, he shall-have something in return which it will 
not pleast^^llilB to hear.” 

Simplexmunditiii'. TIor. —“ Simple in nc.itncss.”—Re¬ 
commended by propriety of dress, but unencum¬ 
bered with superfluous ornament. 

Simul etjucunda et idonea dicere vita. Hor.— 

“ To tell at once what is pleasant and proper in 
life.” 

This is the task of the didactic poet, whose busi- 
nesji it is to blend amusement with instruction. 

Sincerum esi nisi vas, quodcunque infundis wescit. 

Hor.— 

“ Unless the vessel be pure, whatever you put in 
it will turn sour.”—If the young mind be not duly 
prepared, all subsequent instructions are thrown 
away. 

Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus, Lat.—“ Without 
the aid of Ceres and Bacchus, Venus freezes.”— 
Love will speedily cool, says the poet from the 
school of Epicurus, without the aid of wine and 
good living. 
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Sinecura. Lat.—“ Without charge.”—This is the de¬ 
nomination of places, which do not require any 
duty to be performed by the grantee. * 

Sine die. Lat.—“ Without a day.’’—^The business was 
deferred sine die : —no day was named for its re¬ 
consideration, or for a farther meeting. 

Sine invidid. Lat.—“ Without envy.”—Not speaking 
invidiously. 

Sine odio. Lat.—“ Without hatred.”—I speak sine 

odio —I feel myself divested of all animosity. 

Sine qua non. Lat.—“ A thing without which another 
cannot be.”—An indispensable condition. An in¬ 
gredient absolutely necessary. 

Sine virtufe esse amicitia nullo pacto^test; quee autem 
inter bonos amicitia dicitur, h<pe males faclin 
est. Sallust. —“ There can^4lie no friendship 

without virtue; fiir that intimaciy, which amongst 
good men is called friendship, becomes faction, 
when it subsists amongst the unprincipled.” 

Singula de nobis anni preedantur euntes. Hor. — 

“ Each passing year robs us of a share of what wo 
possessed.” — Talents, beauty, and health, the 
most valuable possessions of human nature, all fall 
a prey to the ravages of time. 

Singula qweque locum teneant sartita decenter. 

Hob.— 

“ Let each thing keep the place which it occupies 
with propriety.”—The poet is instructing the dra¬ 
matist not to go into any deviation from propriety 
of character. The phrase is also used in a politied 
sense, to recommend that all things may preserve 
their due place and order. 

Si non errdsset fecerat iUe minus. Maetial,— 

“ Had he not committed an error he would not 
have done so much.”—Spoken of a man who has 
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—“ A monarch should be slow to punish, and swift 
to reward.” 

Sk iibi terra levis, .Lat.—“ Light He the earth upon 
thy grave.”—This was the wish of the Romans to 
a departed friend, from an idea that the clay which 
covered the guilty dead, was heavy, painful and 
oppressive. ' ^ 

———Si veris ntagnaparaiur 

Fama bonis, et si successit niida rcmaio 
Inspicitur virtas, quicqmd laudamus in ullo 
Majorum, fortuna fuit. 

Lucan.— 

“ If honest fame attends the truly good ; if, set¬ 
ting aside the ultimate success, virtvic and valour 
are alone to ‘be considered, then was his 'fortune 
as proud as any to be found in the records of oiAr 
ancestry.”—This is the poetic incense offered at 
the shrine of Pompey ; it has b< kindled anew, 
and appHed to several imfortui'',',‘.e generals, who 
could not command, though they deserved, suc¬ 
cess. 

Si vis incolumen, si vis te reddere sanum 

Curas toUe graves, irasci crede prqfanwm. Lat.— 
“ If you wish to preserve yourself in health and 
safety, avoid all serious cares, and never give way 
to vehement passion.”—This very useful precept 
has been translated into somewhat homely verse, 
as follows: 

“ If you would safe and hapj^ be, abstain 
From anxious cares, think too profane.” 

- Si vis me Jlere, dolenebm est 

Primuni ipsi tibi.' Hoa, 

“ If you wish me to weep you must feel first your¬ 
self.”—This was the precept of the didactic to the 
tragic poet. It is equally applicable to the actor 
> in tragedy. 
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*Vi vis paeem para helium. Lat.—“ If you wish for 
peace prepare for war,” * 

• Si volet usus. 

Quern penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 

Hor.— 

“ If usage so wills it, within whose power are the 
laws and rules of speech.*'—The use and pronun¬ 
ciation of particular words and expressions must he 
governed by the fashion of tlie day. 

Soi-disant. Fr.—“ Self-called.”—The soi-disant Mar¬ 
quis—the self-named Marquis. 

Sola Deo sahis. Lat.—“ Safety in God alone.”— 

Motto of L. Rokeby. 

Sola juvat virtus. Lat.—“Virtue alone assists me.” 

' 5lotto of the Sc. B. Dlantyre. 

Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 

Virgil.— 

“ It is a comfort to the wretched to have compa¬ 
nions in grief.”—This maxim is true only in a 
certain degree. It may be admitted, however, 
that man never suffers so much as when he suffers 
alone. The sense of sympathy, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, tends to diminish the suffering of the 
individual. 

Sola nobilitas virtus. Lat.—“ Virtue alone is true no¬ 
bility.”—Motto of the M. of Abeecorn. 

Sola salus servire Deo. Lat.—“ Our only safety is in 
serving God.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Ross. 

Sola virtus invicta. Lat.—“ Virtue alone is invincible.” 
—Motto of the D. of Norfolk. 

Solem e mundo tollunt qui amieitiam e vita tolhnt. Lat. 
“ They remove tlie sun from the world who take 
friendship away from life." 
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SoUtudinem fadunl, paceni appellant. Tacitus.— 
“ They make a desert, and call that tranquillity.”— 
They exterminate a people, and then say, that 
peace is restored.—It will be for posterity to re- 
cord that this barbarous solecism was acted upon 
in various places, at the latter end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sol occnhuit ; nox nulla secuta est, Lat.—■“ The sun 
set, but no night followed.”—An ingenious stroke 
of flattery, addressed to the succeCAor to a throne. 
The meaning is, “ The sun of your father’s glory 
is set, but we feel not the loss, whilst we are en¬ 
lightened by your radiance.” 

Solvit ad diem. Lat. Law Term.—“ He paid it to the 
day.”—This is a plea to an action of debt on a 
bond or penal^ill, by which it is alleged that money 
was paid on the day assigned. 

Solvuntur tabula. Lat.—“ The bills are dismissed.”— 
The defendant is acquitted. 

Soyes ferme, Fr.—“ Be firm.”—Persevere. Motto of 
the Ir. £..of Carrick. 

Spargere voces in vulgum amhiguas. Virgil. —“ To 
scatter ambiguous sounds amongst the crowd.”— 
To circulate deceptive rumours amon^t the popu- 
, lace. This is an imputation frequently attached 
by either of two contending parties. 

—i- Spatio hrevi 

Spem longam reseces : fugerit in- 

vida 

Mias ; carpe diem, quam n&Mimm, credula postero. 

Hor.— 

“ From the short space of life you should exclude 
distant hopes; for whilst we speak, the envious 
haursare passing away; enjoy the .present time, 
trusting as little as possible to futurity.” 

“ Thy lengthen’d hopes with prudence bound,, 
Proportion’d to the flying hour : 
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Whilst thus we talk in careless ease, 

The envious moments wing their flight: 

Instant the fleeting pleasures seize, 

Nor trust to-morrow’s doubtful light.” 

Fbancis. 

tSpeclas et tu spectaberis. Lat.—“ You see, and you 
shall be seen.”—You witness here the exhibition 
of character ; but, if your faults deserve it, you 
shall be exhibited in your turn. " 

Spectatum admissi, risum teneatls, amici ? Hob.—“ Can 
even the friends who are admitted to see (the pic¬ 
ture) refrain from laughter?”—Must not the risi¬ 
ble muscles even of partiality, give way at an ex¬ 
hibition so ridiculous ? 

Xpcctemw agendo. Lat.—“ Let, us be tried by our 
actions.”—Let us be examined by our conduct. 
Motto of the E. of Beaulieu, and of the Jr. V. 
Cliefden. 

Spem honam ccrtamqw dotnuni reporto. Lat.—“ I bring 
home with me a good and certain hope.”—The 
prospect which I am to open is highly soothing 
and encouraging. 

!r>pem preetio non emo. Terence.—“ I do not give 
prompt payment for hope.”— I do not annex any 
value to idle expectations. 

Speraie, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Viboie.— 
“Live in iume, and reserve yourselves for more 
prosperous t^umstances.”—An appeal from the 
only source of consolation left, to companions in 
severe adversity. 

Sperate miseri, cavete feUces. .Lat.—“ Let the wretched 
live in hope, and the happy be upon their guard.” 
—The mutability of fortune is such, that the lowest 
have something to expect, and the highest some¬ 
thing to fear. 
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Sperat infestis, metmt seettndis. 

Alteram ad sortem bene prceparatam 
Pectus. Hor.— 

“ The breast which is well prepared, hopes every 
thing in adversity’, and fears every thing in pro¬ 
sperity."—The philosophic mind can buoy up dis¬ 
tress by hope, and curb the insolence of success, 
by reflecting on its instability. It has been thus 
whimsically translated; 

“ When Fortune frowns, with hope ye may get 
tipsy; 

But when she smiles, suspect the flatt’ring 
gipsy.” 

- Speravimus ista 

Dvm fortuna fuU. ViROit.— 

“ We too hoped for such things when favoured by 
fortune.”—We presumed as far in our better 
days. 

Sperne voluplates: nocet empta dolore voluptas. Hor. 
—“ Despise all vain enjoyment: it is injurious 
when purdiased at the price of pain.”—The pur¬ 
suit of pleiaure to excess, not only takes away the 
faculty of enjoyment, but leaves a permanent sting 
behind. 

Spero meltora. Lat.—“ I hope for bettffl: tiroes or 
things.”—Motto of the Sc. V. STORMOirg and the 
Ss. B. Torphichek. , 

Spes duratavorum. Lat.—“ The hope of my ancestors 
continues ”—Motto of tfae.E. of Roc»fori>. 

Spes mea in Deo, Lat.—“ My hope is in God.”—Motto 
of L. Teynuam. 

Spes mea Christus. Lat.—“ Christ is my hope.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Lucan. 

Spesso la Speme va colVingavna insieme. Mxtastasio. 
—“ Hope and mistake often go together-”*' 
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Spes tutissima ccelis. Lat.—“ The safest hope is in 
Heaven.”—Motto of the Ir. E, of Kinostom. 

Hpiritus promtus, caro auteni infirma. Lat.—“ The 
spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak.”—How many 
good resolves, and how many intended virtuous ac¬ 
tions which through idleness are not attended to, 
nor performed 1 • 

Spretoi injuria formee. Viroil.—“ The insult offered 
to her despised beauty.”—This is spoken of the 
resentment of Juno, in consequence of the well- 
known judgment of Paris. The intrigues of courts, 
where women bear sway, has made it a j)hrasp of 
modern application. 

Stans pedc in uno. Hor. —“ Standing upon one leg.’’ 
—A work composed stans pedg in uno —with no 
more than an ordinary degree of exertion. 

Slant catera tigno. Lat.—“ The rest stand on a beam. ’ 
—Motto of the E. of Aboyne. 

Stare decisis, et non movere qukta. Lat. Law Maxim. 
—“ To stand by things as decided, and not to dis¬ 
turb those which are tranquil.”—It is generally 
advisable to act upon the ground of precedent, a.^d 
to resist all innovation. 

Stare super vias antiquas. Lat.—“ To stand firm on 
the old paths,” and not give way to any bold novel¬ 
ties. 

Sttttim daret, ne dij^endo videretur negare. Cor.\. 
Nep.—H e woald give at once, lest by delaying 
he should seem to deny the favour.”—This lan¬ 
guage is used by the historian of Themistocles. It 
is in other words the proverb “ Bis dal, ^-c.*’— 
“ He gives twice who gives soon.” 

Stat tnagni nominis umbra. Lucan. —“ He stands tlie 
shadow of a mighty name.”—He exhibits only a 
faint image of his former greatness. 
r6 
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Siat promissa Jides. Lat.—“ The promised faith re¬ 
mains.”—Motto of the Sc. B. laNDORES. 

Stat pro ratione voluntas. Lat.—“My will stands in 
the place of reason.”—Applied to a despot who 
ordains that his caprices should be obeyed as law. 

/ sua cuique dies; breve et ^^tarabile tempus 
' Omnibus est vita:; sed famdm extenderc factis, 

Hoc virtutls opus. Virg.-— 

“ Every man has his brief portion of life, and of 
time, which cannot be recalled; but it belongs to 
virtue (or valour) alone to extend our fame by our 
deeds.”—Superior genius or virtue can overleap 
the brief span of human life, and consecrate the 
name of their possessor to immortality. 

Statu quo. Lat.—The state in which,” or in statu quo 
ante helium, —“ the state in which both parties were 
before the war.”—This is used in speaking of bel¬ 
ligerent powers when they agree, as a preliminary 
to peace, to restore their conquests, to return to 
that condition in which the parties respectively 
stood before the commencement of hostilities. 

Stavo bene; ma, per star megli^p;^ Ital.—“ 1 

was well; but, by endea^pilt^ltd be better, I am 
here.”—The epitaph on. who, 

though well in health, was’ not ea^ntiid he had 
quacked himself into his grave. Used to mark 
the discontent ot those who are dissatisfied when 
in an eligible situation. 

Stemmata quid Jaciuut ? Quid prodest, Hontice, longo 
Sanguine censeri T JuvEit|t.~ 

“ Of what avail are pedigrees ? Of what use is it to 
derive one’s blood from a long train of lofty an¬ 
cestors ? ”—Without virtue or genius, what are the 
boasted advantages of high birdi 

Stimulos dedit eed^la virtue. Lucan.—** He was spurred 
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on by rival valour.”—An honourable' emulation 
is the best incentive to acts of greatness. 

Stratum super stratum. “ One layer upon another.” 
—Beds of matter ranged alternately one upon the 
other. 

Strenua nos exercet inertia ; navibus atque 

Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis hie est. 

Hon.— 

“ We are here but idly busy; ouf' ships and car¬ 
riages are employed t.. take us to happiness. 
That which we seek is on the spot.”—The mere 
change of place will not afford that happiness 
which is only to be found in the bosom of honest 
consciousness. 

“ Active in indolence, abroad we roam 

In quest of happiness which dwells at home. 

With vain pursuits fatigu’d, at length you’ll 
find 

No place excludes it from an equal mind.” 

Sirozza I’inimico, o accarezzah. Machiaveui.— 

“ Either dispatch your enemy or caress him.” * 

StudUs et rebia iouestis. Lat .—“ By honest pursuits 
and studies.”T-I4otto of L. Ashburton. 

Stultiliam p^un^r opes. Lat.—“ Riches will bear out 
fflJly.”-‘«"The rich fool is suffered to play such 
pranks with impunity, as, if played off by one in 
an inferior station, would meet, not only with deri¬ 
sion, but punishment. 

“ Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth.” 

Stultitiam shmlare loco sapientia sumtna est. Lat. Prov. 
—“ To assume the garb of folly is, in certain situ¬ 
ations, the most consummate wisdom.”—Such was 
the conduct of the first Brutus, who, by aflPecting to 
be mad, eluded the vengeance of Tarquin, and ulti¬ 
mately succeeded in expelling tJiat tyrant. 
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Stultomm incurata tnalus pudor ulcera celat. Hor.— 
“ The false shame of fools makes them hide their 
uncured sores.”—It is the height of folly to conceal 
our faults from those, from whom we may derive 
amendment. This maxim applies itself both mo¬ 
rally and physically. 

Stultum est dkere, puiabam. Lat.—It is foolish to 
say, I did not think.”—Ignorance is reckoned a 
fault.* <• 

Stultum est timere quod vitare non potes. Pub. .Svrus. 
—“ It is idle to dread tliat which you cannot 
avoid.”—In such case, instead of giving way to 
fear, we should summon all our fortitude. 

Slultus labor est ineptiarum. Mautial.— “ The labour 
is silly which is bestowed on trifles.”—Industry is 
respectable only when it is applied to useful ob¬ 
jects ; it degenerates and becomes ridiculous, when 
it is directed to the collection of cockle-shells, but¬ 
terflies, and such objects as are wholly destitute of 
profit and of use. 

Stultus nisi quod ipsefacit, nil rectum putat. Lat. Prov. 
—“ The fool thinks nothing well done but what is 
done by himself.”—There is often a combination of 
selfish pride with folly, which leads the person to 
believe, that he is not only wise, but wise alone. 

Sua cuique voluptas. Lat. Prov.—“ Each man has his 
own pleasure.”—Every person has a taste for some 
particular enjoyment. 

Sua quisque exempla debet cequo animo paii. PaJEiptjS*. 
—“ Every man is bound to tolerate the 
which he has himself given the example.”—•No 
man can fairly complain of that, as an injustice, 
of which he has himself furnished a previous spe¬ 
cimen. 

Suave est ex magno tollere acervo. Hor. —“ It is plea- 
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sant to take from a great heap.”—The poet speaks 
sarcastically of a miser, whose perverse delight is 
to take from a large hoard, the little which he dares 
to use. 

Suave mari magno, turbantibus cequbra vcntie, 

E terrd magmim alterius spectare laharem. 

Lucretics.— 

“ It is pleasant, when the sea runs high, to view 
from land the great distress of ajTfcth^ir. It is 
not uncommon for men to enjoy the distresses of 
others, when they can indulge the sense of their 
own security. 

“ When raging winds the ruffled deep deform, 
We look at distance, and enjoy the storm; 
Toss’d on the waves with pleasure others see, 
Nor heed their danger, w^ile ourselves are 
free.” 

Suaviter el fortiter. Lat.—“ Mildly and firmly,”— 
Motto of E. Minto. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Lat.—“ Gentle in the 
manner, but vigorous in the deed.”—In aifairs of 
importance, outward complacency should be joined 
with inward firmness.—This has been adopted as a 
motto by the Ir. E. of Newburgh. 

Sub cruce candidd, Lat.—“ tinder the fair cross.”— 
Motto of L. Loveli,. 

Sub cruce salue. Lat.—“ Salvation by the cross.”— 
Motto of V. Bangor. 

Sub signo vinces. Lat.—“Under this sign thou 
' Bhalt conquer.”—Alluding to the cross which ap¬ 
peared in the air, as the signal of victory, to Con- 
sTANTtNE.—Motto of the Ir. V. De Vesci. 

Sub judice lie est. Hor.— “ The cause is yet before 
the judge.”—^The question remains undecided. 

Suhlatd causd, tollitur effectus. Lat.—“ When the cause 
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is removed, die effect must cease.”—The eiBcicui 
cause of a distemper in the human frame, for in¬ 
stance, being done away, its effects must be expect¬ 
ed speedily to terminate. 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. Hor.-—“ My lofty head 
shall strike the stars.”—This flight of the poet is 
now employed as a common-place pleasantry. 

Sub pcend. I/aw Lat.—“ Under a penalty.”—The name 
given to a writ for the summoning of witnesses. 

Sub silenlio. Lat.—“ In silence.”—The matter passed 
sub silentio —without any notice being taken. 

Substantia jyrior et dignior cst accidente. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—“ The substance should be considered as- 
prior to, and of more weight than the accident.”— 
No judgment, it is held, shall be arrested in a court 
of record for any defect in point of form, or unless 
it be a matter of substance on which the judges of 
those courts ar.e to decide. 

Succedaneum. Lat.—“ A substitute.”—A matter sub¬ 
stituted. Impudence is frequently used as a suc- 
cedaneum for argument. 

Sufficit ad id, Nalura quod poscit, Seneca.—“ We 
have a sufficiency, when we have what Nature re¬ 
quires.”—Her wants are few; and the conscious¬ 
ness of this should teach us limitation and content. 

Svggestio falsi. Lat.—“ Thil suggestion of a false¬ 
hood.”—lliis and the suppressio veri, or “ suppres¬ 
sion of the truth,” are the strongest charges which 
can be made against a public orator or writer. 

Sui ctuque moresfngunt fortunam. 

Corn. Nepos.— 

“ His own morals (or manners) shape the fortune 
of every man.”—Thus the English proverb “ man¬ 
ners make the man.” 
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Sui generis. Lat.—“ Of its own kind.”—Not to be 
classed under any ordinary description. 

Suives raison. Fr.—" Follow reason.”—Motto of the 
Ir. E. of Aitamonx, V. MoKtague, and L. Kit* 

MAINE. 

‘Simile materiam vestris qui scribitis aqmm 

Viribus. Hoe.— 

“ Let those who write fix on a subject to which 
their force is equal.”—Every author should look 
to his mental powers, and consider whether they 
are equal to the task which he is about to under¬ 
take. 

Summamnec metuas diem, nec optes. Maetial.— 

“ You should neither fear nor wish for your last 
day.”-—The philosophic mind neither timidly 
shrinks from death, nor desperately wishes to acce¬ 
lerate its approach. 

Simmum bonum. Lat—“ The chief good.”—The ob¬ 
ject of attainment most desirable, which some of 
the ancient philosophers stated to be pleasure and 
others virtue, 

Summum crede nefas animam preeferre jmdori, 

El propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

Juvenal.— 

“ Believe it to be the last of all infamies, to prefer 
your existence to your honour, or, for the sake of 
life, to lose every inducement to live.” 

Summum jus summa injuria, Lat. — “ The greatest 
right is the greatest injustice.”—So when a king is 
possessed of absolute power, or an arbitrary one is' 
granted to a magistrate, though it is supposed that 
neither will abuse it, neverdjeless it is a great in¬ 
justice to the people, as an encroachment on- their 
rights.” 

Sum quod eris, fui quod es. Lat.—" I am what thou 
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shall be, as I have been what thou now art,”—An 
admonition frequently met with as a sepulchral in¬ 
scription. 

Sunt bona mixta malts, sunt mala mixta bonis. Lat.— 

“ It is happiness intermixed with misery, it is misery 
intermixed with happiness.”—Such ,in general is 
the aspect of human events and life.''* 

Sunt kterymee rcrum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Vta- 
GiL.—“ Tears are due to human misery, and the 
woes of mortality affect the mind.”—Every virtu¬ 
ous mind, on hearing of such calamities, must be 
touched by sympathy. 

Smt superis suajura. Ovid.— “ The gods or supreme 
powers have their own laws.”—Tin:, is sometimes 
quoted in political discussions, to intimate that the 
higher powers often overlooked those duties and 
promises, w'hich are sujiposed to be binding on the 
lower orders of the community. 

Suo Marts. Lat.—“ By his own exertion.”—He per¬ 
formed it suo Marts; by his own unaided skill and 
ability. 

Suo sibi gladio hunc jugtilo. Terencu.—“ ^\ith his 
own sword do I stab this man.”—I defeat him, 
figuratively, and in argument, with the weapons 
and the admissions wbi^ ; he has himself fur¬ 
nished. 

Super abissus amhulans. Walking on preci¬ 

pices.”—Applied to oneWho runs to his ruin from 
one excess to another,* 

Superanda omnisfurtuna ferendo est. V ikgil.— Every 
misfortune is to be subdued by patience.” 

Supersedeas. Law Lat—“ You may remove or set 
aside.”—A writ to stay proceedings. 

Super subjeetam materiam. Lat.—“ On the matter sub¬ 
mitted.”—A lawyer is not responsible for his opi- 
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nion, when it is given super eu^eetofn materiam, on 
the circumstances, as they are laid before him by 
his client. 

Suppress vert. Lat.—See suggeAio/alsi. 

Suscipere etfnire, Lat.—“ To undertake iuid to ac¬ 
complish.”—Motto of the D. of CoM.nEiiLAKl). 

Stupectum temper invisumque donunantlhm rpti proieimus 
dcat'maTelur. Tacitus, —“ The next in succession 
is ever hated and suspected, by those vrho arc ac¬ 
tually in possession of Ute supreme power.”—This 
can only apply to those governments where the 
persons in possession of absolute power, fear that it 
may be wrested from them by violent means. They 
of course, in the language of our poet, 

“ Bear, like the Turk, no brother*near the throne.” 

PorB. 

.S'uuni ctuqite. Lat.—“ Let each man have his own.”— 
Let the laws of property be strictly observed. 

i^uum cuiqtte incommodam ferendttm ett, poiius quam de 
aUerius comnodis deiraJiendutn. Cice so.—“ E very 
man should bear his own grievances and inconve¬ 
niences, rather than detract from or abridge the 
comforts of another.” 

Suns caique mot. TEX^SCi.-ii-" Each man has his par¬ 
ticular habit.”—In dnnonsand habitudes, there is 
a permanent divers^ and every peison should in 
fairness be left to tfiie free exercise of bis own. 



Tabula rtua. Lat.—“ A shaven or smoothed tablet.” 
—His mind is a tabula ra*a —it is a mere blank. 
The idea is taken from the waxed tablets of the 
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ancients, on which they made their memoranda 
with a sharp instrument, called a stylus, with the 
other flatted end of which they afterwards erased 
what they had written. 

Tacent, satis laudant. Terence. —“ Their silence is 
suiBdent praise.”—It is ample proof of worth, when 
the censorious have nothing to allege. 

Tdche sans taEke. Fr.—“ A work without a stain.”— 
Motto of the Sc. E. of Northesk. 

Taciturn vivit sub pectore minus. Virgil.— “ llie se¬ 
cret wound still lives within the breast.”—The 
injury is not forgotten, but is treasured up for an 
opportunity of revenge. 

Tcedium vitce. —“ A weariness of life.”—A dis¬ 
gust of existence. In France, it is called £w«ai; 
but this does not amount to the full force of the 
Latin term. 

. Tale tuutn carmen nobis, divine pocta. 

Quale sopor Jessis. Virgil.— 

“ As pleasing are thy verses to us, divine poet, 
as sleep is to the weary."—This compliment, for 
such it is meant in the original, is sometimes ironi¬ 
cally turned against a different description of poets, 
who are 

“ Sleepless themselves, to give their readers 
sleep ! ” 

Talibus ex adyto diciis Cumcea Sibylla 

Horrendas canit ambages, antroque remugil, 
Obscuris vera involvens. Virgil.— 

“ In words like these the Sibyl utters her fearful 
oracles of dubious import, and sounds them forth 
from her cavern, blending truth with obscurity.”— 
This quotation is frequently used to reprobate a 
style which is at once pompous and ambiguous. 

Tam deest avaro qued habet, quam quod non habet. 
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Pdb. Syrus. —“ The miser is as much in want 
of that which he has, as of that which he has 
not!” 


Tam Marie quam Minerva. Lafc.-“ As much by 

Mars as by Minerva.”—He has succeeded “ tarn 
Marie quam Minerva" —equally by his courage 
and his genius. 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio. Lat.—“ A»much for Mars 
as for Mercury.”—As well qualified for war as for 
business in general. 

Tandem jit surculus arhor. Lat.—“ A shoot at length 
becomes a tiee.”—Motto of the M. of Water¬ 
ford. 

Tantcene animis ccekslibus iree ? Vibcie.—“ Can hea¬ 
venly minds such anger entertaifi ? ”—Is it possible 
for exalted minds to descend to such low resent¬ 
ments ? 

Tant mieux. Fr.—“ So much the better.” 

Tanto bimi, che val niente. Prov. Ital.—•“ So good, 
that he is good for nothing.”—Applied to that 
weak good-nature which is injurious to the pos¬ 
sessor, without being of advantage to any other 
person. 

Tanto homini fidus, tantce virtutis amaior. Lat.—“ A 
faithful friend to so great a man, and a steady ad¬ 
mirer of such distinguished excellence.” 

Tan'.o piu di pregio reca all'opera I’tmiltd delTartista, 
quanto piu aggiunge di valore al numero la nullitd 
del zero. Ital. Bernini. —“ The humility of the- 
artist adds so much more merit to the work, as 
the nullity of a cypher adds to the value of a num¬ 
ber.”* 

Tant pis. Fr.—“ So much the worse.” 

TanXvm de medio sumptis accedit honoris. Hoe.— “ So - 
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much of honour is due to subjects taken from mid¬ 
dle or common life.”—This is a praise very justly 
granted to the authors of such plays as George 
Barnwell, or the Gamester, where the sentiments 
come home to every man’s business and bosom, as 
distinguished from those in which emperors, queens, 
and heroes, fill the scene; whose sorrows astound 
for the moment, but arc as soon forgotten.' 

Tanium se forluwB permittunt, etiam ut naturam dedis- 
cant. Quint. Curt. ■ — “ They give themselves 
up so much to fortune, as even to forget their na¬ 
ture.” 

Tanium series juncturaque pallet. Hor. —“ Of so much 
force are system and connexion.”—A less perfect 
book, if stamped with these characters, will please 
more than oVie of superior quality, in which the 
principles are scattered, and the reasoning dis¬ 
jointed. 

Tarda sit ilia dies ct nostro serior ceoo. Ovin.— 

“ May that day be late, and more advanced of our 
times.”—It is the vow the poet makes for the pre¬ 
servation of the days of Augustus. This phrase can 
equally be applied to any disagreeable event.* 

- Tarde, quee eredita leedunt, eredimus. Ovid. — 

“We are slow to believe that which, if believed, 
would hurt our feelings.” 

Tarde sed tute. Lat.—“ Slow, but sure.” * 

Tel hrille au second rangqui s'eclipse au premier. Vol¬ 
taire. —“ A man may shine in the second rank, 
who would be eclipsed in the first.”—Many who 
conceive themselves fitted for first-rate characters 
in life, would in fact appear to greater advantage 
in subordinate situations. 

—-- Tel, en vous Usant, admire ehaque trait, 

Qui dans le fondyde Vdme et vous craint et vous 
hait. f BoinxAO.— 
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“ Such a person, on reading your work, admires 
every stroke; but from the bottom of his soul he 
fears and hates you.”—The living satirist excites 

more fear than regard. 

® • 

Tcl maitre, tcl valet. Fr. Prov.—“ Like master, like 
man.” 

TeXos; opav pafcpov jiiov. Gr. 2'elo.t oran macron, biou. 
—“ To see the end of a long lif?.”—This was 
the wish of Chilon, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

Telum imbelle sine ictu. Viksil. —“ A feeble weapon 

thrown without effect.”—Applied metaphorically 
to a weak or imbecile argument. 

'J'cl vous semhle applaudir, qui vous raifle ei vousjoue; 
Aimez qti'on vous conseille, et non pas qu’on vous 
loue. Boileau.— 

“ That man appears to applaud you, who in fact 
makes you his jest and his sport. Let your in¬ 
clination be to those who advise, rather than to 
those who praise your conduct.”—This is axi ad¬ 
vice which cannot be too frequently repeated to 
men in po.wer and opulence. Their idle advisers 
are many, their serious counsellors are few. 

Temeritas estjlorenli alatis,prudentia senectutis, Cic.— 
“ Rashness is the characteristic of youth, courage 
that of age.” 

'Templa quam dilecta. Lat—“ Temples how beloved!” 
—Motto of the M. of Buckingham. This is a 
poor pun on the family name of Temple. 

Tempora mutantur, el nos mutamur in illis. Lat.— 
“ The times are perpetually changing, mid we 
change with the times.”—^There is nothing fixed or 
stable, either in situations (W opinions. 

“ Men' change with fortune, manners change witli 
climes. 

Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 
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Tempora si fuerit nuhila, solus eris. Ovid.- - 

“ If the stormy season should arrive you will be 
alone.”—Adversity finds few companions or com¬ 
forters. ‘ 

Tempon Jhteetur longofortasse cicatrix : 

Horreutadmolas vulnera cruda manus . Ovid.— 

“ The wound will perhaps be covered by the pro¬ 
cess of time, but it shrinks from the touch, whilst 
it is yet recent.”—This is figuratively applied to 
sorrow, in the first burst of which, it will rqect the 
most friendly appeal: some time should therefore 
be suffered to elapse before any attempt is made to 
administer consolation. 

Tempore felici multi numerantur amici; 

Sifortuna pbrit, nullus amicus erit. Ovid.— 

“ In happy times we reckon many friends: but if 
fortune fails, we have none left.” * 

Tempos edax rerum. Hor.— “ Time that devours all 
things.” 

Tempos omnia revelat. Let.—“ Time reveals all 

things.”— Few things, these two proverbs say, 
escape die disclosure of time, and nothing its ra¬ 
vins. 

Tenax et Jidelis. Lat.—“ Persevering and faithful.”— 
Motto ofL. Carringion. 

- Tenet insanaUle multos 

Scrihendi cacoethes, etcegro in corde senescit. 

Jov.— 

“ Many have an incurable itch for writing, which 
takes full possession of their daMtedered fiiculties.” 
—The race has been numerous, in every age, of 
those 

“-‘^ni^tn despite 

Of nature and l^t stars, wOl writ^.” 
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Tentanda via est qttd me qaoque ^ssim 

Tollere humo, vktorque virum volitare per ora. 

VlKGII.— 

“ A course must be tried, by which I also may be 
enabled to rise from the earth, and triumphantly to 
spread my fame.”—This is a quotation often ap¬ 
plied in a sarcastic way to literary adventurers, who, 
trying a new path, often mistake deviation for im¬ 
provement. 

Teneo tenvere majares. Lat.—“ I maintain those vir¬ 
tues which my ancestors have maintained.”— 
Motto of TwEMLOW of HATHERTON. 

Teres atque rotundus. Hor. —“ A man smooth and 
round in himself.”—One whose ^onduct, like a po¬ 
lished globe, can surmount all difficulties, and defy 
every asperity. 

Terris jilius. Lat.—A son of the earth.”—An Ox¬ 
ford phrase, signifying a man of no birth. 

Terra malos homines nunc educat, atque pusillos. 

Juvenal.— 

“ This earth now maintains, as ibefore, both bad 
and weak men.”—The condition of the human spe- 
(fles, in all ages, is nearly the same. 

Tertium quid. Lat.—“ A third something.”—Struck 
out by the collision of two opposite forces or prin¬ 
ciples. 

Tqc ^vatoQ ypafifiarevc tjv, top KoXapov awo(ipelu>v etc 
row. SuiDAs. Tes phuseos grammateus en, ton 
calimon apobrexon eis noun. —“ He was the writer 
or interpreter of nature, dipping his pen into 
mind." 

Tibi nullum perkulum esse perspkk, quod qwdem se- 
junctum sit ab omnium' inte^. Cicero.—“ I 

can see no danger to which you are exposed, se¬ 
parately from the destruction of us all.** 

S 
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*riens a la viriti Fr.—M Maiatslil the truth.”—-Motto 
of L. De BLAQDtERC. . 

Tims ta foy. Fr.---.“ Keep thy faith."—Motto of E. 
BAXHuast. 

Tiers etaU Fr.—“ The third estate,”—^i. e. the Com¬ 
mons, or people. 

• 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferenles. Viegil, —" I fear the 
Greeks, even when they offer presents.”—I am on 
my gtiard against an enemy, and particularly when 
he proffers kindness. 

Timet pudorem. Lat. —“ He fears shame.”— Motto of 
the Ir. V. DowKe. 

Timidus se vocal chutum, parcum sordidus. Eat. Prov. 
—“ The cowardly man says, that he is cautious j 
the miser, that he is sparing.”—We have each an 
excuse or palliation for our respective faults. 

Tirar il sasso e nascondere la mono. Ital.—“ To throw 
a stone and hide the hand.”—To play a trick.* 

Tirer lediablepar la queue. Fr, Prov.—“ To pull the 
devil by the tail.”—To be put to one’s shifts for a 
liveliliood. 

Toga virilis,. Lat.—“ The manly robe.”—This was 
the dress which the Roman youth assumed on 
reaching a certain period of life. He has assumed 
the toga virilis —^he has entered into a state of man¬ 
hood. 

To oXov. Gr. To holon. —“ The whole.”—Unity. 

To KoXav. Gr. To kaUm. —“ The summum bormm ."— 
The supreme good. « 

Tolle jocos — non est jocus esse malignum, Lat.— 

“ Array with such jests—there is no jest in being 
malignant.”—Thi|^:^ properly applied to that sar¬ 
castic jnerrimoot,*wludi wounds the peace or feel- 
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i|)gs of the mdividual, fat the purpose of giving en¬ 
tertainment to die many. . 

Tolle moras—semper nocuit differre paratis. Lucak.— 
“Away with all delays—it is ever injurious to post¬ 
pone, when you are in Teadiness.”—The applica¬ 
tion is in particular to war. When you are ready, 
you should allow the enemy no time for prepara¬ 
tion. * 

Tolluntur in altum, 

Ut lapsu graviore ruant. Claudian.— 

“ They are raised to a great height, that they may 
tumble with a heavier fall.”—Some men seem to 
have been raised to the summit of their ambition, 
only to aggravate the subsequent reverses which 
Providence has doomed them'to experience. 

Te irpeirov. Gr. 7b prepon, —“ That which is decorous.” 
—Decency, or decorum. 

Tot homines quot sentenliee. Ter.—“ So many men, so 
many opinions.”—There will be as many different 
sudrages as heads. 

Tolies quoties, Lat.—“ As many times as, then so 
often.”—A term frequently used in law proceed¬ 
ings, as if A. B. commit a certain offence, he shall 
be fined lOf. and so on, toties quoties, viz. on every 
repetition of the offence, he shall incur a similar 
penalty. 

Tolo ccelo. Lat.—“ By the whole heavens.”—The 
men differ toto coelo; their dispositions are as oppo¬ 
site as the two poles. 

Totus hie locus ost contemnendus in nobis, non negligent 
das in mstris. Gicero,. —“Tins place (the place 
of our sepulture) is wholly to be disregarded by 
ns, but not to be neglected by ocr surviving 
friends.” . 

Totus in iota, et lotus in qudm^ parley Lat .—^ Whole 
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in itself, and whole in every pa*t.”—This was the 
definition given by the ancient scholiasts of the 
human mind. 

Totus mundus agit histrimiem. Lat.—“ All the world 
acts the player.”—All the world’s a stage. 

Tov Apiirrevtiv Ersca. Gr. Tou arUteuein eneka. —In 
order to excel.’’—Motto to the crest of L. Hen- 

KIKEE. 

Toujours pret. Fr.—“ Always ready.”—Motto of the 
Ir. M. ofANiaiM andE. Clanwilliam. 

Tovjourspropice. Fr.—“ Ever propitious.”—Motto of 
the Ir. V. Ceemorne. 

Tourner cosaque. Kr.—“ To become a turn-coat.”—In 
former times this was regarded as a disgrace ! 

Tousfraisfails. Fr.—“ All expenses paid.” 

Tons les hommes smt faux, el malgre tons lews soins, 

Ne diff^ent entr'eux, que du pltts ou du tnoins. 

Boileav.— 

“ All men are mad, and with every effort they can 
only differ in the degree.”—There will only be the 
more mad and the less mad. 

Tout Men m rien. Fr.—“ The whole or nothing.”— 
Motto of the E. of Gainsborough. 

Tout&loge imposteur blesseune 6me sincere. 

Boileau— 

“ Nothing wounds a feeling mind more than praise 
unjustly bestowed.” 

Tout est pris. Fr. Voltaire. —” All is taken.”— 
Thus says a man of letters who finds no means of 
displaying his genius, thus an artist who finds 
no more scope to exercise his talents on new ob¬ 
jects, thus a speculating man who finds no more 
means of employing his industry. * 
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Thul h monde se plaint de m memoire, et personne ne se 
plaint de son jugetnent. Rochefoucault.— 
“ Every man complains of liis memory, but no 
man complains of his judgment.”—However great 
the cause may be, our pride will not suffer us to 
impeach the latter. 

Tout vient de Dka. Fr.—“ All things come from God.” 
—Motto of L. Clinton. 

Traditus non victus. Lat.—“ Yielded, bat not con¬ 
quered.” 

- Trahit ipse furoris 

Impetus, et visum est lenti queesisse nocentum. 

Lucan.— 

" They are borne away by the violence of their 
rage, and they think it a waste of time to enquire 
who are the guilty.”—This is a forcible description 
of popular and indiscriminate vengeance. 

Trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virgil.— “ Each man is 
led by his own peculiar taste or pleasure.”—A re¬ 
mark on the ever-prevailing diversity of tastes and 
passions. 

Transeat in exemplwn. Lat.—“ May it pass into an 
example.”—May an act so meritorious stand re- 
eprded as a precedent for others to follow. 

Tria juncta in uno. Lat.—“ Three joined in one.”— 
This is sometimes used in speaking of the Trinity ; 
—oftener in speaking of a political coalition, con¬ 
sisting of three members. 

Tribus Anticyris caput insanahile. Hor.— “ A head 
incurable by three Anticyrse.”—The island of An- 
ticyra, in the .Archipelago, was famous for the 
growth of hellebore, which is administered to purge 
the head.—The phrase, therefore, means an in¬ 
curable madman. 
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Trumpho morte tarn vitd. Lat.—“ I triumph in death, 
as in life."—Motto of the Ir. V. Allen. 

7Vo* Tyrimoe mihi nulla discrimne agetur, 

Virgil.— 

“ The Trojan and the Tyrian shall be treated by 
me without distinction.”—I profess no attachment 
to either of the contending parties, and shall of 
course speak'of them with due impartiality. 

Truditur dies die. Hor.— “ One day is pressed onward 
by another.”—The progress of time, however ne¬ 
glected by man, is silent and irresistible. 

Trvdiiw dies die, 

Nmasque pergunt interire lunae. 

Tu secanda marmora 
Locos sub ipsumfanus, et sepulchri 
Immemor struts domos. Hor.— 

“ Day presses on the heels of day. 

And moons increase to their decay; 

But you, with tlioughtless pride elate, 
Unconscious of impending fate, 

Commimd the pillar’d dome to rise; 

When lo! thy tomb forgotten lies.” 

Francis. 

Tua res agitur, paries cum proxitms ardet. Hor;— 
“ Your affairs are at stake, when die next house 
is on fire.”—iWe should remember, that the cala¬ 
mity which afflicts our neighbour, most seriously 
threatens ourselves. 

Tuebor. Lat.—“ I will defend.”—Motto of V. Tob- 
ElJtOTON. 

Tu ne cede maUs, sed contra audentior ito. Viboil.— 
“ Do not yield to misfortunes, bnt meet them on 
the contrary with fortitude.”—You can only sub¬ 
due adversity, by bearing up against it. The 
four first words form the motto of the Ir. B. Mil- 
ton. 
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Tm ttbijudkno est utendum. Virtutis el vitiorum grave 
ipsius conscientia pondus est; qua suhlatd jacent 
omnia. Cicero. —“ You must use your own judg¬ 
ment on yourself. Great is die weight of con» 
science in deciding on your own virtues and vices; 
if that he taken away, all is lost.” 

Turpe est aliud loqui, aliud sentire; qmnto turpius aliud 
scribere, aliud sentire! Seneca. —• '* It is dis¬ 
honourable to speak one thing, and to think an¬ 
other ; but how much more base is it to write that 
which is contrary to a man’s real sentiments! ”— 
The act of mriting is of greater deliberation, and 
of broader tendency. An attempt to deceive in 
this way, is therefore more highly criminal. If 
this maxim were properly felt by party writers, the 
world would not be inundated jty such a torrent of 
falsehood. 

Turpe est in patrid peregrinari, et in Us rebus gme ad 
patriam pertinent hospiteni esse. Manuthjs. —“ It 
is shameful for a man to live as a stranger in his 
own country, and to be uninformed of her affairs 
and interests.”—This is a maxim which should be 
impressed upon the minds of all young travellers. 
If they would previously make themselves informed 
of the adairs of their own country, they would be 
likely to reap something different from a harvest of 
follies on their foreign tour. 

Turpe est laudari ab illaudatis. Lat.—“ It is degrading 
to be commended by those, who are not themselves 
worthy of praise." 

Turpe est viro, id in quo q^idie versatur ignorare. Lat. 
—“ It is shameful mat a man should be ignoraint of 
that, in which he is every day employed.” 

Turpis et ricUcula res est elementariws senex: jueeni pa- 
randstm, seni utendum est. Seneca. —“ Nothing 
can be so ridiculous or absurd as to see an old man 
in his rudiments. It is for youth to acquire, and 
for age to employ those acquirements.” 
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Turpiter ohticuit, sublato jure nocendi. Lat.—“He was 
shamefully silent, when he had lost the power to 
injure.” 

Tuta timens. Lat.—“ Fearing even that which is safe.” 
—Men who are dt the pinnacle of fortune, should 
know that they are not beyond the reach of its 
vicissitudes. 

Tutor et ultor. Lat.—“ The protector and the avenger.” 
—A compliment of little meaning, but which is 
generally found on the medals inscribed to a suc- 
sessful prince or potentate. 

Tutus ilk non est quern omnes oderunt, Lat.—* He, 
whom all men hate, cannot be safe.”—More espe¬ 
cially true when spoken of a despot. 

Tuum est. Lat.—V It is your own.”—Motto of E. 
COWPEK. 


U. 


Uberihus semper lacrymis, semperque paratis 
In statione sud, atque expectantibus illam 
Quojubeat manare, Juv.— 

“ She has an inexhaustible fund of tears ready at a 
call, and the flow of which she has only to direct.” 
—A man’s tears, says the ingenious Mrs. Inch- 
bald, seem to come from a distance—^those of a 
woman drop in upon us as ready visitants. 

Uberrima fides, Lat. Phrase.—“ A full growth oFcon- 
fidence.”—An implicit faith or reliance. 

Ubicunque ars ostentaiur, veritas abesse videtur. Lat.— 
“ Wherever art is displayed, truth seems to be 
wanting.”—We seldom witness a laborious exertion 
to excite interest or to give pleasure, without be¬ 
ginning to doubt tlie reality of the interest or plea¬ 
sure which is thus forced upon us. 
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UU idem et maximus et honestissimus amor est, aliquando 
prcestat morte jungi, quam viti distrahi. Valek. 
Max.— “ Where there is the greatest and most 
honourable love, it is sometimes better to be joined 
in death, than separated in life.” 

Ubi Jus incertum , ibi jus nullum. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Where the law is uncertain, there is no law.”— 
No legal decision can properlyJ>e made on vague 
and undefined enactments. 

Vbi lapsus?—Quid feci? Lat.—“ Where have I fall¬ 
en ?—What have I done ? ”—Motto of V. Courte¬ 
nay. 

Ubi major pars est, ibi est totum. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Where the greater part is, there by law is the 
whole.”—The only way of dfitermining the acts of 
many, is by the major part; as the majority in par¬ 
liament enact laws, &c. 

Ubi mel, ibi apes. Plautus.— “ Where honey is to be 
found, there will be bees.”—Where pleasing attrac¬ 
tion exists, there will be no want of followers. 

Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura, Hos.— 

“ When many beauties appear in a work, I will not 
cavil at a few faults, proceeding either from negli¬ 
gence, or from the imperfection of our nature.”— 
In a great work of general merit, candour requires 
that we should excuse any small or partial defect. 

“ For, in a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a small mistake, 

Such as our nature’s frailty may excuse.” 

Roscommon.— 

Ubique palriam reminisci, Lat. — “ Every where to 
remember our country.” — Motto of the E. of 
Malmesbury. 

Ubi reddimt ova columbce. Juvenal.—'* Where the 
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pigeons lay their eggs.”—This, at Rome, was in 
the interstices under the roofs of houses ; in the 
garrets of which then, as now, poets had that 
honourable residence, which by some is called, “ the 
first floor down the chimney,” and, by others, “ the 
roost of eminence,” and still more generally, “ the 
Attic story.” 

UI» supra. Lat.— " Where above*mentioned."—A re¬ 
ference to a preceding quotation. 

l/6i veils nolunt, ubi nolis eupiunt vitro. 

Teeence.— 

“When you are willing, they are disinclined—^when 
you are averse, they are willing.”—This is rather 
a severe description of the caprices of woman. It 
has been thus tvanslated: 

“ You would, they won’t; when you would not, 
they would ; 

Consent doth freeze, denial fires their blood.” 

Vdum et molle lutum es; nunc nunc properandus. et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rotd. Peesiijs.— 

“ Thou art now but soft and moist clay, and there¬ 
fore instantly and incessantly to be formed by the 
glowing wheel.”—The allusion is to the potter’s 
wheel, and the aMlication is to the mind of youth, 
which should be formed with assiduity, whilst it is 
tender, pliant, and susceptible. 

Ullirm ratio, regum. Lat.—“ The last reasoning of 
kings.”—An appeal to violence and hostility. This 
inscription, if we rightly recollect, was ordered to 
be graven by Louis XIV, on hisc^non. 

-riEwma semper 

Ex^^etanda dies homini est, dicique beatus 
Ante ohitum nemo supremaque fimera debet. 

Ovid.—• 

" should ever look to his last day, and no 
man should be accounted happy before his decease, 
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or until his funeral ritei are performed.”—Such is 
the instability of human aifairs, that no man should 
be deemed fortunate, until death has precluded 
any possibility of farther change. 

“ For no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blest before he die.” 

Ult. ultimus. Lat.—“ The last." 

Una salus viclis, nullam spcrare salutem. Virgil.— 

“ The only hope for the conquered is, to expect no 
safety.”—The resolute despair of the vanquished 
sometimes brings about a relief not to be effected 
by any other means. 

Unde habeas queerit nemo; sed oportel habere. Juvenal. 
—“ No man enquires how you have obtained your 
wealth; but it is necessary to possess it.”—All 
men pay respect to riches, witliout enquiring very 
scrupulously into the means by which they have 
been obtained. 

Unde tibifrontem libertatemque parentis, 

Cum facias pejora senex ? Juvenal.— 

“ Whence do you derive the power and privilege 
of a parent, when you, though an old man, fall into 
greater errors ? ”—How can you presume to chide 
your juniors, when you, though advanced in years, 
set the vicious example ? 

UnDieu, un roy. Fr.—“ One God, one king.”—Motto 
of L. Lyttelton. 

Un enfant, en ouvrant ks yeux, doit voir la patrie, et 
jusqu’d la mart ne voir qu’elle. Rousseau.— 

“ The infant, on first opening his eyes, ought to see 
his country, and to the hour of his death never to 
lose sight of it.”-—The love of our country should 
be implanted early, and nourished through life. 

Unguibus et rostro. Lat.—“ With talons and beak.”— 
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—He fought unguibus et roitror-tooth and nail— 
with detennined vigour. 

Unguis in ulcere. Cicn,ao.—“ A nail in the wound.”— 
This strong phrase was applied by the orator to 
the conspirator Catiline.—“ Your country,” he 
would have said in a paraphrase, “ has received a 
dangerous wound, into which you, vulture-like, 
infix your talons, for the purpose of irritating and 
keeping it open.” 

Vn homme desprit seroit souvent lien embarrasse sans la 
compagnie des sots. Rociiefoucault. —“ A man 
of wit would be often much embarrassed without 
the company of fools.”—He would lack a butt for 
his sarcasms. 

Un homme, toujourf satisfait de lui-meme, peu souvent 
Vest des autres : rarement on Vest de lui. Roche- 
roucAULT.— “ A man who is always well satisfied 
with himself, is seldom so with others; and others 
are as little pleased with him.”—A man, who has 
an overweening conceit of himself, is too proud to 
be pleased with the efforts of others, and, by that 
priae, is sure to excite a general disgust against 
himself. 

Uni cequus virtuti, atque tjus amicis. Hor— 

“ Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of 
virtue.”—The three first words form the motto of 
the £. of Mansfield. 

Unica virtue necessaria, Lat.—“ Virtue is the only 
thing necessary.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Mors- 
INGTON. 

Uni quippe vacat, studiis odiisqw carenti, 

Humanum lugere genus. Lucan.— 

“ There is only one man, who, being equally free 
from attachments and resentments, is at leisure to 
weep for the miseries of the human race.”—This 
praise, which the poet has given to Cato, applies to 
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the disinterested patriot, who sighs only for the 
sufferings of his c^ntry. 

Un je servirai. Ft .—“ One I will serve.”—Motto of 
the Earls of Pembroke and Caernarvok. 

Uno avulso, non deficit alter, Virgil. —“ When one is 
plucked away, another shall not be wanting.”— 
Used in a political sense—^remove that man, and 
you will have his like for a succftsor. 

Un roy, une foy, une loy. Fr.—“ One king, one 

faith, one law.”—Motto of the Ir. M. of Clan- 

RICARDE. 

Un sot a triple etage. Fr.—“ A fool of the third 
story.”—An egregious blockhead. 

Un sot trouve toujours un plus sotquuPadmire, 

Boileau.— 

“ A fool always finds a greater fool to admire him.” 
—Used in reproaching a silly or adulatory com¬ 
mendation of an indifferent work. 

Un ‘ liens’ vautmieux que deux ‘tu Vauras.’ Fr. Prov. 
—“ One ‘ hold fast ’ is better than two ‘ I’ll give 
thee.’ ”—A bird in the hand, &c. 

Un tout seul. Fr.— " One alone.”—Motto of the Ir. 
E. Verney. 

Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rent; 

Nonponebat enim rumores ante salutem. 

Fragment of Ennius. — 
“ One man by delay restored the state; for he 
preferred the public safety to idle report.”—This 
was applied to Fabius, who, by prudently avoiding" 
a bat-de, at length wasted away tlie army of Han¬ 
nibal, the inveterate and sworn enemy of the Ro¬ 
mans, It is now sometimes quoted, when caution 
or delay is to be justified on the part c^a general 
or a statesman. 

- Unus utrique 

Error ; sed variis illudit partihus. 

A 
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“ The same error belcmgs to each ; but it mocks 
them in different ways.”—Several men may engage 
in a pursuit of the same fftly ; yet each may travel 
by a different tpad. 

Urbem lateritum invenit, marmoream reliquit. Sue-' 
TONius.—“ He found a city built of bricks, and 
he left it constructed of marble.”—This was the 
boast of ^4ugustus, with respect to the city of 
Rome. It is sometimes flatteringly applied to 
other princely suggestors or promoters of great 
improvements. 

Vrit enim Jklgore suo qui prcBgravat artes 
Infra se positas; extinctus amabitur idem. 

Hob.— 

“He is consumed by his own brightness, who 
depresses the arts beneath him; yet he, after his 
decease, shall be admired.”—The man of exalted 
genius throws, by the splendour of liis talents, all 
inferior merits into shade. He is therefore ex¬ 
posed to all the shafts of cotemporary jealousy. 
His death alone can deprive envy of her sting ; 
then those who were most forward to detract, virill 
be the first to do justice to his merits. 

“ Sure fate of all, beneatli whose rising ray 
Each star of meaner merit fades away ; 
Oppress’d we feel the beam directly beat: 

Those suns of glory please not till tliey set.’? 

Pope’s Imitations. 

Usque ad aras. Lat.—“ To the very altars.” 

- - ' Usque adeone 

Scire tmm nihil est, nisi te seire hoc sciat altet t 

Pebsivs.— 

“ Is therefore your own knowledge to pass for 
nothing, unless others are aware of that know¬ 
ledge ?”—Is it • the sole object of your studies 
to impress others with a sense of your acquire¬ 
ments ? 
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Usque adeone tnori miserum est ? Viaoit.—“ Is it then 
so very wretched a thing to die?"—Are the 
thoughts of mortality so very dreadful ? 

Usque ad sidera tellus. Lat.—“ IGarth rises itself up 
till to the stars.” * 

Ususforensis, Lat.—The practice of pleading at tlic 
bar. 

Ut omens, amahilis esto. Ovid. —** That you may be 
loved, be deserving of love.”—^To merit regard, is 
the surest mode of obtaining it, 

Ut apes geometr'mm. Lat.—“ As bees practise geome¬ 
try.”—Motto of the M, of Lansdowne. * 

Utalur motu animi, qui uti ratione non potest, Lat.— 
“ Let him be guided by his passions, who can 
make no use of his reason."—Fools may be im¬ 
pelled by their passions ; but the man of reason is 
left without an excuse. 

Utcunque placuerit Deo. Lat.—“As it shall please 

God.”—^Motto of E, Howe. 

Ut desint vires tamen est laudanda voluntas. Ovid.— 
“ Although the strength may be wanting, yet the 
will ought to be praised.”—The excellence of the 
intention deserves admiration, notwithstanding the 
inability to execute that intention, 

Utendum est eetate ; cito pede prmterit attas ; 

Qudm cuperes votis hunc revocare diem ? 

Ovid.—• 

“ You should employ your youth, which passes 
swiftly away. With how many wishes would you 
not then endeavour to recall the present day ?” 

Uierque bonus belli ptacisque minister. Lat—“ Each, 

may be considered as well qualified to act both in 
war and peace.”—This is a lugh but an uncommon 
character. 
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Vt homo est, tia morem geras» Terence.—" As the 
man is, so you should conduct yourself.’’—This is 
a practical maxim of the most useful kind. The 
dexterous man who has a purpose to carry, will be 
full of deference before the lofty, easy with the 
free, and complacent with the humble. 

VliU dulci, Lat.—“ The useful with the pleasant.”—To 
say that bp has combined the utile dulci —is to give 
the very first praise to a writer. 

Utilium sagax rerum. Hor. —“ Sagacious in making 
useful discoveries.* 

Utinam tarn facile vera invenire possem, quam falsa 
convincere. Cicero.—" 1 wish that I could as 
easily discover the truth, as I can detect the false* 
hood.”—I hpve no clue to the former; but the 
latter betrays itself by its inconsistency. 

Uti possidetis. Lat.—“ As you possess.”—A diplomatic- 
phrase, used when two sovereigns, after sacrificing 
a number of human lives, &c. chuse to make 
peace, “ both retaining the possessions which they 
have acquired.”—^Its opposite is the status quo, 
when both parties re-enter into the condition in 
which they stood before the war. 

Utitw in re nan dubid testibus rum necessariis. 

CtCERO.— 

“ He uses unnecessary proofs on an indisputable 
point.”—There are those who atfect to be very pro¬ 
found in arguing a clear case. Such persons con¬ 
tend without an opponent, and triumph without a 
victory. 

Ut mefus ad omnes, poena ad paucos perveniret. Lat. 
Lqw Max.—“ 'That fear should reach to all, and 
punishment be inflicted on few.”—It is an ancient 
maxim of criminal justice that the few might be 
punished, and the many be deterred. 

— Ut neepes, nec caput uni 

Eeddatur formce. Hor.— 
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“So that neither the foot nor the head shall belong 
to the same form.”—Applied to a dramatic piece or 
to a picture, where all is incongruity. 

Ut nemo in sese tentai descendere nSmo ! 

Sed prcecedenli spectatur mantica ter go, 

Qtuesieris. Pers.— 

“ You ask why no man attempts to descend into 
himself, but looks to the wallet on»the shoulders of 
him who precedes.”—The allusion is to the fable, 
where men are represented as marching in a line 
with a double wallet, the forward part containing 
their neighbour's faults, whilst their own are slung 
unseen behind their backs. 

Utpictura, poesis erit. Hor. —“ It will ever be in poe¬ 
try, as in painting.”—There ntiust always be an 
affinity between those sister arts. 

Ut prosim. Lat.~‘‘ That I may do good.”—Motto of 
L. Foiey. 

Utque alios industria, ita hunc ignavia ad famam protu~ 
Ural. Tacitus. —“ Other men have been ad¬ 
vanced to fame by industrious exertion, but this 
man has succeeded by mere sluggishness and in- , 
dolence.”—The person in question owes not his 
elevation to his deserts. 

Ut quimus, quando ut volumus non licet. Terence.— 

“ When we cannot act as we wish, we must act as 
we can.”—Every man should accommodate him¬ 
self to circumstances, and particularly in suiting his 
aims to his powers. 

Ut quisque suum cult esse, ita est. Terence.—" As 
every man wishes his (offspring) to be, so U is.”— 
The minds of children are of so plastic a nature, 
that, if they do not answer the hopes of the parent, 
it is in the greater number of instances to be attri¬ 
buted to his neglect of their education. 
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Vt quocwnque paratus. Lat.—“ Prepared on every 

side.” —Motto of the Ir. E. of Cavan. 

Ui redeal miseris, abeat forluna superbis. 

Hob.— 

“ That fortune may quit the proud, and return to 
the wretched.”—That something like the natural 
equality of condition may be restored. 

r 

Utrum horum mavis aecipe. Lat. —“ Take whichever 
of these you prefer.” —A conclusion generally 
made in argument, after having offered a choice of 
difHculties. 

Vt scape summa ingenia in occulto latent ! 

Plautus.— 

“ How often vien of the greatest genius are lost in 
obscurity! ”—^The exercise and use of surpassing 
talents are frequently lost t'^the world through the 
want of protection and,“^ygjation. 

Vi sementem feceris, ita. et rlX^Ss. Cicero. —“ As you 
have sown, so shall you reap,”—As ^our conduct 
has been, so shall be its fruits. 

Ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. Juvenal. — 

“ May we have a sound mind in a sound body.”— 
Such is the prayer which the satirist says we should 
make to the gods.* 

Ut vellem, Mspotius nugU iota ilia dedisset 

Tempora scevitice ! Juvenal.— 

“ Would to heaven he had given up to trifles like 
these, all the time which he devoted to savage and 
cruel purposes! ”—Spoken of a tyrant whose days 
were divided between frivolous pursuits and bar« 
barpus inflictions. 
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Vacare culpa magnum est solatium. Cicero.-— 

“ Not to deserve blame is a great consolation.” 

Vacms cantat coram latrone viator. Juveka.1,.— 

“ The man with an empty purse may sing before 
the robber.”—He of course can lose nothing. 

Fade mecum. Lat.—“ Go with me.”—A young man’s 
vade mecum, —that which should be his constant 
companion. 

Vce victis! Lat.—“Woe to the ct^nquered!”—If it 
should come to that point, vm victis —it will be a 
war of extermination. 

Valeat quantum valere potest. Lat.—“ Let it prevail 
as far as it may.”—^Let the argument pass for as 
much as it is worth. 

Valeat res ludicra, Hor.—“ Farewell to the ridicu¬ 
lous.”—Let us leave of all foolery. 

Valet anchora virtus. Lat.—“Virtue is a sheet-anchor.” 
Motto of V. Gardner. 

Valete ac plaudite. Terence. —“ Farewell, and ap¬ 
plaud.”—^This was the conclusion of the Latin 
comedy. It is now sometimes used in the way of 
triumphant irony at the conclusion of a political 
discourse, 

Vakt ima summis 

Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 

Obscura promens. Hoa.— 

“ The Deity can change the lowest into the highest 
—can extinguish the proud, and bring forwaiA the 
humble.”—Every sublunary change is marked out 
by the finger of Providence, 
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yal meglio un asino vivo eke un dottor morto. Ital.—" A 
live ass is better than a dead doctor.”—The com¬ 
fort of those who are afraid of ruining their consti¬ 
tutions by studying too much.* 

Vana quoque ad veros aecessit fama timores. 

Lucan.— 

“ Idle rumours were also added to founded appre¬ 
hensions.”*—This is a phrase often quoted, as the 
circumstance constantly recurs, in every great crisis 
of national difficulty or danger. 

Varmm et mutabik semper 

Fcemina, Virgil.— 

“ A woman is always changeable and capricious.” 
—The opinions of that sex are ever fluctuating. 

Vedettes. Fr. Milit. Term.—Sentinels on horseback, 
to watch and give notice of the approach of an 
enemy. 

Vehimur in ahum, Lat.—" We are inclined to the su¬ 
blime.” * 

Velim mehereule cum istis errare, quam cum aliis reetc 
sentire. Lat.—“ I would rather in fact err with 
those men, than *hink rightly with'others.”—I so 
much approve their general consistency, that, 
though they may be erroneous in this single point, 
they still shall have my concurrence. 

Veils et remis, Lat.—“ With sails and oars.”—He 
pushed forward velis et remis —by all possible 
means. 

Velk suum cuique, nee voto vivitur uno, Persius.— 
“ Each man has his own wish: the inclinations of 
all cannot be the same."—Taste and opinion must 
differ in men and in nations. 

- Velocius ac citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica, magnis 
Cum subeant animos auctoribus, J uv.— 
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“We are more speedily and fatally corrupted by 
domestic examples of vice, and particular^ when 
they are pressed on our minds, as from autho¬ 
rity.”—Such is the effect, for instance, of the bad 
example of a father or mother upon chUdren of 
either sex. 

Velox consilium sequitur poenitentia. Laser.— 

“ Hasty counsels are generally finiowed by re¬ 
pentance.” 

Vclati in speculum. Lat.—“ As if in a mirror, or 

looking-glass.”—You shall here see your follies 
reflected. 

Vcnalis pnpulus, venalis curia patrum. Lat.— “ The 
people are venal, and the senate js equally venal.” 
—A description once given of Rome. It would 
not now be necessary to travel to Rome, in order 
to make the application. 

Vendentem thus et adores. Hor.— “ Selling frank¬ 

incense and perfumes,”—applied to such pam¬ 
phlets as are destined to wrap up grocery, line 
trunks, &c. 

Vendidit hie auro patriam. ViRoit.—“ He sold his 

country for gold.”—He is nothing less than a ve¬ 
nal traitor. 

Venenum in auro bihitur. Seneca. —“ Poison is gene¬ 
rally drunk out of gold.”—Those who use less 
costly utensils, are not so liable to murderous at¬ 
tempts. 

Venienti occurrite morbo. Persius. —“ Meet the ap¬ 
proaching disease.”—Do not let the malady strike 
root, but seek the proper advice and remedy on its 
first approaches. 

Venire facias. Law Lat.—“ You shall cause, or order 
to come.”—^The judicial w'rit by which the sheriff 
is empowered to summon a jury. 
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—VeniutU a dote sagiUeei Jutenal.— 

“The darts >jrere shot from the dowry.”—Thus 
says BtTTEEB in his Hudibras: 

“ Now artfiil Cupid takes his stand 
Upon a widow’s jointure—land; 

For he, in all his am’rous battles, 

No ’dvantage finds like goods and chattels! ” 

Vent, Vidi, »kf^ Lat.—“ I came, I saw, I overcame.” 
—^This was the brief account transmitted by Julius 
Ccesar of a victory. 

Ventis sectmdis. Lat.—“ With prosperous winds.”— 
With uniform success.—Motto of L. Hoon. 

Ventre affame n’a point d^oreilles. Fr. Prov.—“ A 
starved belly has no ears.”—A hungry audience is 
not to be satisfied by mere argument. 

Verba animi proferre, et vitam impendere vero. 

JovENAt.— 

“ To speak the words of the mind, and to stake 
one’s life for the truth.”—To speak with honest 
frankness, and to prefer liberty to life. An admi¬ 
rable summary of the duties of a good citizen. 

Verba ligasit homines, taurorum cornua funes. Lat.— 
“ Words bind men; ropes are necessary to bind 
the horns of bulls.” * 

.. . -Verbosa ae grandis epistola venit 

A Caprm . Pbesius.— 

“ A verbose and turgid epistle comes from Ca- 
presE.”—This is applied by the poet to the haughty 
mandates issued by Tiberius in his retreat. It is 
now used to mark a lofty tone, assumed by the op¬ 
posite party in any polemic discussion. 

— — Verbum verbo reddere,Jidus 

Interpres. Hok.— 

“ As a faithful interpreter to translate word for 
word—to give a translation strictly literal. 
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y&re magnum liahere in se fragilitatem homirds ac securi* 
tatem Dei. Lat.-—“ It is true greatness to have in 
one’s self the frailty of a man and the security of a 
God.”—This quotation is u^ed by the celebrated 
Bacon, in shewing that the heroic virtue of adver¬ 
sity is fortitude. Prosperity, he says, discloses 
vice; but adversity best discovers virtue. 

Veritas, a quocunque dicitur, d Deo est, • Lat.—“ Truth, 
by whomsoever it is uttered, comes from God.”— 
Truth is a divine essence, and, as such, immutable 
in its nature. Wherever it is manifested, it should 
be received; it can borrow no splendor from the 
highest condition cd* the speaker, nor can it be de¬ 
graded by the lowest. 

Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
“ Truth is afraid of nothing but concealment.”— 
The characters of truth are plainness and frank¬ 
ness. It is in the nature of fraud, on the contrary, 
to be evasive and mysterious. 

Veritas odium •parit. Lat. — “ Truth produces ha¬ 
tred.”* 

Veritas vincit. Lat.—“ Trutli conquers.”—Motto of 
the Sc. £. Mareciial. 

Veritas visit et nwrd, falsa festinatione et incertis va- 
leseunt. Tacitus. —“Truth is confirmed by in¬ 
spection and delay: falsehood avails itself of haste 
and uncertainty.”—Falsehood relies on the first 
impressions; the truth comes slowly behind, wish¬ 
ing to meet the test of deliberation and circumspec¬ 
tion. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est, Seneca.— “ The language 
of truth is simple.”—The orator, who is conscious 
of having truth on his side, should be careful not to 
veil or degrade her beauty by any meretricious de¬ 
coration. 
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Veriti sanspeur. Fr.—“ Truth without fear.”—Motto 
ofL. Middleton. 

Ver non semper viret. Lat.—“The spring does not 
always flourish; or Femon always flourishes.’’— 
Motto of L. Vernon. 

. . . . Versate dm, quid ferre reeusent. 

Quid vakant Aumeri. Hon.— 

“ Often try what weight you can bear, and what 
your shoulders cannot support."—This advice is 
given to the dratnatic poet, but it will bear a more 
extended application. Every man who means to 
stand before the public, in a literary point of view, 
should previously measure his own powers, and as¬ 
certain, as far as it is practicable, whether his 
talents, his acquirements, and his assiduity, are 
equal to the meditated effort. 

Versus. Lat.—“ Against."—A term used in a law¬ 

suit. 

Versus inopes rerum, nugeeque eanorce. Hor.— 

“ Verses devoid of substance, melodious trifles.” 
—Or, as a modern poet has it, 

“ Your filmy, gauzy, gossamery, lines.” 

Verum illud est, vulgo quod diet solet, 

Omnes sibi malle melius esse quam alieri. 

Terence.— 

“ The common assertion is certainly true, that we 
all wish matters to be better with ourselves than 
others.”—Whatever may be theoretically said of 
philanthropy and benevolence to others, self-love 
will generdly be found the prevailing principle. 

Verum opere in longofas est ohrcpere somnum. Hor.— 

“ But in a long work it is allowable that sleep may 
creep on.”—A degree of negligence is pardonable 
in a long work, which in a brief production would 
be highly reprehensible. 
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rerum 'fmtas haud aigre, quod valde expetas. Lat.— 
“ You believe that easily, which you hope for 
earnestly.”—Men are led w’ithout difficulty into the 
belief of that which they passionately desire. 

/ eru’in, uhi plura nitmt in carmine, non ego pnucis 
Offendar maeuVis. - 

Hor.— 

“ But, if there are many bril!ianciei.'in the poem, I 
shall not be oflliided with a few laulls.”^—Where 
beauties appear, some defects may be pardoned. 

Vesiigia nulla rctrorsum. L.at.—“ I'here are no traces 
backward.”—All the footsteps lead (o the lion’s 
den ; but there arc no marks of any returning. It 
is a danger from which there is no retreat. Motto 
of V. Hampden. 

^Vetera cxlollimus, rcccntliim incuriosi. Tacitus.— 

“We extol the ancients, reg.ardloss of those of later 
date.”—We arc more ready to give jinaise to the 
deeds or writers of antiquity, than to do justice to 
cotemporary merit. 

I'etustas pro lege semper haheiur, Lat. I.aw Maxim.— 
“ Ancient custom is always hcltl as a law.” Where 
there is no positir c law, tlie custom, if from time 
immemorial, may bo pleaded. 

- Viamque insislc domandi, 

Dum faciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis cetas. 

VihCIL.— 

“ Tttke the course of strong rule, whilst the mind 
of youth is flexible, and capable of strong impres¬ 
sions.”—Vigorous methods, but divested of harsh¬ 
ness, should be early called into use by those, to 
whom the education of youth is committed. 

Viam mi nescit, qua deveniat ad mare, 

Ewn oporiet amnem queerere comitem sibi. 

Plautus.— 

“ He who knows not his way to the sea, should 
T [409 
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take a river as his companion.”—By this figure it 
is intimated, that a tedious but certain course to 
any given object, is preferable to one which may 
possibly be more brief, but is at the same time un¬ 
certain. The savages of America thus steer their 
course through its immense deserts. 

I'ia trita, via tuta. Lat.—“ The beaten path is the safe 
one.”—M^tto of E. Normanton. 

Vice versa, Lat.—“ The terms being exchanged.”— 
Thus, the generous should be rich, and, vice versa, 
the rich should be generous. 

Victoria concordid crescit. Lat. “ Victory increases 
by concord.”—Motto of L. Amherst. 

Victor volentes ptr populos dat jura. Lat.—“ He, as a 
conqueror, dictates his laws to a willing people.”— 
This is a compliment generally paid to a victo¬ 
rious leader. The will' of the people subdued, 
though it does not actually follow, is presumed as 
a thing of course. 

Victoria, et per victoriam vita. Lat.—“ Victory! and 
by victory he assured his (and the public) life.” * 

Victoria, et pro victoria vitam. Lat.—“ Victory! and 
for victory he sacrificed his life.”—Both tliis and 
die preceding can make a burial inscription of a 
gallant warrior.* 

Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. Lucan.— 
“ The victorious cause was adopted by the gods, 
that of the vanquished by Cato,” 

“ The gods and Cato did in this divide; 

They chose the conqu’ring, he the conquer’d 
side.” 

This extravagant flight of the poet is sometimes 
applied to a man who having wrestled, though un¬ 
successfully, against superior power, has derived 
glory even from defeat. 
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Victrlx foHmiee sapientia. Juvenal.— “ Wisdom fre¬ 
quently conquers fortune.”—A wise man will often 
parry or subdue the reverses of chance. 

Vide. Lat.—" See.”— Vide ut mpra. —“ See the pre¬ 
ceding statement.” 

Vide ei crede. Lat.—“ Sec and believe.”—If any thing 
like incredulity remains, convince yourself by ocu¬ 
lar demonstration. 

• Video meliora proboque, 

Detcriora sequor. Ovid.— 

“ I see and approve better things; but I follow the 
worse which I condemn.”—This is frequently used 
by the speaker or writer, as a sentence of self-con¬ 
demnation. It may also be applied to a third per¬ 
son, when his conduct is directly opposite to his 
known sentiments. 

Vi ct armis. Lat.— “ly force and arms.”—By a force 
not sanctioned by law. By main force. 

Vigilanlibus. Lat.—“ To the watchful.”—-Motto of the 
Ir. V. Gosforu. 

Figilantibus non dormientibus servit lex. Law Max.— 
“ The law regards only those who watch, and not 
those who sleep.”—The law is only for the protec¬ 
tion of those who take due care of their property. 
It notices not those who may suffer from their own 
neglect. 

Vigtlale el orate. Lat.—“Watch and pray.”—Motto 
ofL. Castlemaine. 

Vigueur de dessus. Fr.—“ Strength is from above.”— 
Motto of the Ir. M. of Tiiomond. 

Vim vi repellere omnia jura clamant. Jus. Ant.— 
“ Every right bids man to repel force by force.” * 

Vincit amorpalrits. Virg. —“ The love of my country 
prevails.”—Motto of the Ir. V. Molesworth, and 
L. Muncaster. 
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Vincit omnia veritas. Lat. — “ Truth conquers all 
things.”—It must ultimately prevail over every 
cavil, and every objection.—Motto of the Ir. B. 
Kinsale. 

Vincit qui se vincit. Lat.—“ He conquers who over¬ 
comes himself.”—Motto of L. Howaud of Wal- 

Vincit veritas. ‘Lat.—“Truth conquers."—Motto of 
their. Earls of Beleamont and Montrath. 

Vino amaro iicnlo caro. Ifal. Proverb.—" A bitter wine 
consider fine.”—The I'uscans account those wines 
preferable which are not entirely sweet, but contain 
a slight touch of bitter. 

Vino tortus et ird. • Hob.—“ Though tortured both by 
wine and anger.”—The poet is speaking of a man 
who can keep his friend's secret, though the Icnc 
tormentum, or gentle coiifJ)ulsion of wine, or the 
more forcible excitation of anger, were both em¬ 
ployed to wrest it from his bosom. 

Vir bonus dicendi peritus. Lat.—“ A good man skilled 
in the art of speaking.”—By this, which was the 
ancient definition of an orator, it appears that none 
could rank as such, but men of probity. 

Vir bonus est quis ? 

Qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat. 

Hor.— 

“ Who is a good man ? He who respects the de¬ 
crees of the legislature, and bows to every positive 
law, and every moral obligation.” 

Vires acquiret eundo. Virg.—“ She acquires strengtli 
in her progress.”—This is spoken by the poet of 
Fame or Rumour. Every report in its passage 
gathers strength, is enforced by new circumstances, 
and from a puny abortion swells very often into a 
gigantic admeasurement 
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Vircscit vulnere. virtus. Lat.—“ Virtue flourishes from 
a wound.”—Motto of the Sc. E. of Galloway. 

Viri infcUcis procul umicl. Si;iJE<'A.—“ Friends arc 
always distant from a man wflio is unfortunate.”— 
Misi()rtune occasions a shyness even amongst 
friends the most professed. 

Virtus arii'le fortior. T..at.—“ Virt\ic is stronger tlian 
a battering ram.”—Motto of the of Acinodok. 

Virtus, repulses nescia sordid,r, 

Intaminatis falgel honoribus. Hor.— 

“ That virtue which is unconscious of a base re¬ 
pulse, shines with unstained honours.” 

Undisappointed in designs, 

With native honours virtue shines; 

Nor takes uj) pow’r, nor lays it tlown, 

As giddy rabbles smile or frown. 

Virtus iiicciidil vires. Lat.—“ Virtue rouses strength.” 
—Motto oi' the Ir. V. Sibangi'oiid. 

Virtus est medium vitiorurn cl utrinqii,' rcduclum. lion. 
—“ Virtue is the middle between two vices, and is 
removed from either extreme.”—Thus, generosity 
is tlie middle virtue, the extremes of which arc 
avarice and prodigality. 

Virtus est vitium J'ugere, el sapienlia pritmt 

StuUitid caruissc. Hor.~ 

“ It is a virtue to avoid vice; and the first step to 
wisdom is to be free from folly.” 

*’ ’Tis the first virtue, vices to abhor, 

And the first wisdom to be fool no more.” 

Pope. 

Virtus in aclione consistit, Lat.—“ Virtue consists in 
action.”—It does not rest on cold theory, but on 
positive exertion.” Motto of L. Ckaven. 
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Virtus in arduis, Lat.—“ Virtue (or valour) in difficul¬ 
ties.”—Motto of the Ir. V, Cullen. 

Virtus laudatur ct algct. .Tuvenal. — “ Virtue is 
praised and freezes.”—Every virtuous effort is 
viewed with cold admiration, and met only with 
sullen neglect. 

Virtus mille scuta. Lat.—“ Virtue is equal to a thou¬ 
sand shields.”—Motto of the E. of Effingham. 

Virtus probata Jlorchit, Lat.—“ Approved virtue will 
flourish.”—Motto of E. Bandon. 

Virtus requici nescia sordidcc. Lat.—“ Valour which 
knows not mean repose.”—Motto of the Ir. V. 
Desart. 

Virtus semper viridis. Lat.—“ Virtue is always flourish¬ 
ing.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Belmore. 

Virtus sola nobilifat. Lat.—“ Virtue alone ennobles.” 
—Motto of L.Walscourt. 

Virtus sub crucc crcscit, ad cetkera teiulcns. Lat.—“ Vir¬ 
tue increases under the cross, and looks to Heaven.” 
—Motto of E. Charleville. 

Virtus vincit invidiam. Lat.—“ Virtue overcomes envy.” 
—However cotemporary jealousy may prevail, the 
virtuous man is in the end sure of his reward.— 
Motto of the M. Cornwallis. 

Virtute etjide. Lat.—“ By virtue and faith.”—Motto 
of the E. Oxford, and the Ir. V. Melbourne. 

Virtute et labore. Lat.—“ By virtue and toil.”—Motto 
of the Sc. E. Dundonald, L. Henley, and Sir A. 
Cochrane. 

Virtute et numine. Lat.—“ By virtue and the protec¬ 
tion of Heaven.”—Motto of L. Cloncurry. 
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Virlule et opera. Xiat,—“ By virtue and industry.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Fife. 

Virlule Jidcque. Lat.—“ By virtue and faith.”—Motto 
of the Sc. B. EtiBANK. 

Virlule non aslulid. Lat.—“ By virtue, not by craft.” 
—Motto of the I. V. Pery. 

Virlule, non verhis. Lat.—“ By virtue, not by words.” 
—Motto of the Ir. E. of Kerry. 

Virlulem incolumem odimus; 

Sublalam ex oculis qucerimus invidi. Hor.— 

“We hate virtue when it is safe and flourishing; 
but when it is removed from our sight, even envy 
itself regrets it.”—Such is the nature of man. 

Virlutumprimam esscpula compcscere linguam : 
Proximus ille Deo esl qui soil rationc lacere. 

Cato.— 

“ I think that the first virtue is that of keeping si¬ 
lence : he approaches the gods, who, though in the 
right, can be silent.” * 

Virlule quies. Lat.—“ Content in virtue.”- Motto of 
B. Mulgrave. 

Virlule securus, Lat.—“ Safe by virtue.”—Motto of 
V. Haw ARDEN. 

• Virlutibus obstat 

Res angusla domi. Juvenal.— 

“ Narrowed circumstances at home frctiucntly 
stand in the way of rising virtue and ability.” 

“ Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in the depths of helpless poverty.” 

Virluli nihil obslat el armis. Lat.—“ Nothing can re¬ 
sist valour and arms.”—Motto of the E. of Aldbo- 
ROUGH. 

Virluli non armis, Jido. Lat.—“ I trust to virtue and 
not to arms.”—Motto of the E. of Wilton. 
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VirLut'n amor, Lat.— The love of vii tne.’' — Moik 
of the If. L. Am; lisi.KY. 

Virlutis amorc. L:it.—“ 'i'hvoiioh the love of virtue." 
—Motto oi'tiie IV. V. Vai,i;mt!/\. 

Virlutis in'orinn pr<cin!,im. Lat.—“ The rovvanl of the 
virtue of my uueeGtore.”—.Motto of the Ir. 15. ’I'km- 
l’l,r:T0tvN. 

Virlutis forluua coi,! \s. lest.—“Fortune is the t 

iiion of virtue.”—J.Iolto of the Tr. Baron , Nvm- 
n.iVEN andH titeKUToN. 

Vis consiU expers mole nti‘. futt ■ 

Vim tempi ratam /Hi qaoqtm proochunt 
In mnjus : iidem odere rirvs 

Omiic nrfus niikiio morrules. Ilor..— 

“ Force, not directed hy wisdom, falls by it.s own 
weight; when power is governed by moderation, 
it is aided by ti'e gods ; but they hate it, when 
directed to all maimer of wickedness.”—This pas ¬ 
sage is strikingly applicable to the conduct and 
late of N.vi'oi,i;on. 

Vis incrlitc. Lat.—“ The power of inertness.’"—-In 
physics, this isapplied to tiie power of a statioua; y 
body, resisting that wliich would set it in uiotion. 
In morals, it luis a ligurative application, and servis 
as another nttme for indolence. 

Vis unila J'ortior. Imt.—“ Force or power is sirength- 
ened by union.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Mocnt- 
Cashcl. 

Vila ccdnl, uli conviva sntur. Hor.—“L et him take 

leave of life, as a guest satisfied with his ('iitertaiu- 
incnt.” 

Vilce cst avidus, quisquls mm vuU 

Mundn scrum pereuntu mori. Si;jjec.a.— 

“ He is greedy of life, who i.s not willing to die 
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iMK ii the world is perishing around liim.”—When 
he secs that every thing is hastening to destruction 
and decay. 

I'iiK. ciiiiii mi>rlii.onnii. in. memnnd vivorum csl posila. 
Ciciiuo.—“ The lile of the dead is placed in the 
memory of the living,”—f'hey survive in reinem- 
hraii' e, and still exist, as a biographer would say, 
in fair report. 

VUi’' po'.l-.srcnia celdiif. Lucitr.Tius.—“ They conceal 
lliat part of tlicir life whicli is passed behind the 
scenes.”—They throw a veil over their private life, 
and hide it from the world. 

J’l(ie .sumnia brci-ls span nn.i eclat inchoarc longani. 
IIoK.—“ The short span of life forbids us to en¬ 
courage a lengthened hope.”—Such is the brief 
term of our existence, tliat he who looks to remote 
prospects is generally disappointed. 

“ Life's span forbids ns to extend our cares, 

Or stretch our forward hopes beyond our 
years.” 

l-’iUc i:ia cirln.'i. Lat.—“ Virtue is the way of life.”— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of I’ortariincton. 

rUam impcndc.re ecro. Lat.—“ To stake one’s life for 
the truth.”—Stated as tlic best character of a good 
citizen. 

Vilam regit Jortiina, non sapientia. Cicero.—“ For¬ 
tune, not wisdom, governs human life.” 

I llnntla ext, hnproha Siren ,— Dcstdia. Hoa.— 

“ That destructive Siren, Sloth, is ever to be 
avoided.”—The man who devotes himself to in¬ 
dolent habits, must be considered as lost to himself 
and to society. 

- Vitavi denique cidpam ; 

Non laiidem niertti. Lat.—• 

“ I have been careful to avoid censure, if I have 
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not deserved 'commendation.”—This is a suitable 
motto fora very numerous class of poets, who seem 
to aim at no higher praise than that of faultless in¬ 
sipidity. 

Vilia otii negotio discuiienda sunt. Seneca. —“ The 

vices of sloth are only to be shaken oil’ by busi¬ 
ness.”—The mind will rust and canker without em¬ 
ployment. 

Vitiant artus cegrce conlagia mentis. Ovin.— 

“ When the mind is ill at ease, the body is in a 
certain degree affected.”—The converse of this 
proposition may be asserted with equal justice. 

Viliis nemo sine nascitur; optimus ille 

Qui minimis urgetur. Hor.— 

“ No man is born without faults : he is the best who 
bears the smallest share.” 

“ For we have all our vices ; and the best 
Is he who with the fewest is opprest.” 

Francis.— 


- —Vilium commune omnium est. 

Quod nimium ad tern in seneetd attenti sumus. 

Terence.— 

“ It is a fault which is common to all, that in ad¬ 
vanced age we are too much attached to our pro¬ 
perty and interest.”—As prodigality is proverbially 
said to be the fault of youth, so is avarice that of 
later years. 

Vitium fuit, nunc mos est, assentatio. Pub. Syiius.— 
“ Flattery, whicli was formerly a vice, is now grown 
into a custom.”—It has become so familiar that it 
no longer provokes our detestation. 

Vied voce. Lat.—“ By the living voice.”->-By oral tes¬ 
timony, as opposed to written evidence. 

Vive Id bagatelle. Fr.—“ Success to trifling.” 
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y 'tve mcmor letlii. Persius.— 

“ Live ever in the remembrance of death.”—This 
solemn recollection will be the best preservative 
from vice and error. ' 

- Vivendi recte qui prorogat lioram, 

Itusticus cxpcctat dum dejluat amnis ; at tile 
Lahitur ct labetur in mine voluhilis irvum. HoR.— 

“ He who postpones the hour of living rightly, is 
like the rustic who waits till the river shall have 
passed away ; but tliat still flows and will continue 
to flow to perpetuity.”—He who delays his own 
reform, postpones it, generally speaking, to a pe¬ 
riod which never arrives. 

Vivendum est recte, cumpropter plurima, turn Ms 
PrcBcipue causis, ut linguas maricipiorum 
Conlemnas ; nam lingua mali pars pessima servi. 

Juvenal.— 

“ Yoii should live virluouslyformany reasons, but 
particularly on this account, that you may be able 
to despise the tongues of your domestics. The 
tongue is the worst part of a bad servant.” 

Viocre sat, vincere. Lat.—“ To conquer is to live 

enough.”—Motto of the Ir. E. of Seeton. 

Vivere si nequis recte, disccde peritus. Hoii.— 

. “ If you know not how to live rightly, leave the 
society of those who do.” 

“Learn to live well, or fairly make your will.” 

Pope. 

Vive sine invidid, mollesque inglorius annos 

Exige, et amicitias sic tibi junge pares. Ovid.— 

“ Live free from envy, and without a wish for 
glory: desire only placid years, and to live in 
friendship with your equals.” —Seek tlie quiet 
shade of life, and avoid the friendships of the 
great. 
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Vive, vale. Si quid novisti reclius istis, 

Candidas imperii; si non, his uleremeciim. Hon.— 
“ Farewell and be happy—if you know of any pre¬ 
cepts better than these, bo so candid as to commu¬ 
nicate them; if not, partake of these with me.” 

“ If a better system’s thine. 

Impart it freely, or make use of mine.” 

Vivida vis animi. Lat.—“ The strong force of tlie mind.’' 
—The lively impetus of genius. 

Vivimus in posteris. Lat.—“ Wc live in our posterity.”* 

Vivitefelices quibus est fqrtuna peracta 

Jam sua ! ViiiGii,.— 

“ May those be happy whose fortunes are already 
completed.”—Though struggling through life, I 
can see those without envy, whose efforts have had 
a successful termination. 

Vivit post funera virtvs. Lat.—“ Virtue survives the 

grave.”—Motto of their. E. of Shannon. 

Vivilur exiguo melius : natura hcatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverii uti. 

Claudian.— 

“ Men live best upon a little : Nature has granted 
to all to he happy, if the use of her gifts were hut 
known.” 

- Vivo el regno, simul ista rellqui 

Quoe VOS ad ccelumfcrlis rumore secundo. Hok. — 

“ I live and reign within myself, since I have 
abandoned those things which you by your praises 
extol to the skies.”—I have been happy since I 
Jiavc resigned to you the pleasures of sensuality, 
and betaken myself to those of reflection. 

Vivre n’esl pas respirer, e’est agir. Rousseau.— 

“ Life does not consist merely in breathing, but in 
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action.”—The man can scarcely be said to Jive, wlio 
does nothing but obey his animal impulses. 

Vix en nostra voco, Ovid. —“ I can scarcely call 

these things our own.” (Alluding to ancestry.)— 
Motto of L. SuNDRiDCE and the E. of War¬ 
wick. 

yixcrc fortes ante Agamemnona ^ 

Multi: sed mines illacrymabiles 
Urgeiitur, ignotique longd 

Node, carent quia vatc sacro. Hor.— 

“ Many heroes lived before Agamemnon ; but they 
arc all unmourned, and consigned to long oblivion, 
because they are without a sacred bard, to sing 
their praises.”—This quotation is used in shewing 
the v.alue of poetry ir; conscci ating and embalming 
the deeds of virtue a d of valour. 

I ’otlu your I'achcvcr de peindre. Fr. Prov.—" But to 
finish his picture.”—'J'o give the last and strongest 
feature of his character. 

I 'oild wie autre chose. Fr.—“ There you see another 
thing.”—The circumstances of the two cases are 
wholly different. 

Voir tout en couleur de rose. Fr.—“ To see every tiling 
under a favourable aspect.” * 

Folcntl non Jit injuria. Lat. Law Maxim.—“ An injury 
cannot he done to a willing person.”—Nbne can 
complain of wrong in a proceeding, when the mea¬ 
sure had their previous assent. 

Volo, non valeo, Lat.—“ I am willing, but unable.”— 
Motto of the E. of Carlisle. 

- - Vvluptatcs commendat rarior usus. Juvenal. — 

“ Our pleasures have a higher relish when they are 
rarely used.”—The keenest sense of pleasure is 
blunted by too frequent repetition. 
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Vota vita mea. Lat.—•“ My life is devoted.”—Motto 
of the Ir. E. of West Meath. 

- Vms me files, seigneur, 

En mattaquant, heaucowp d^honneur. Fr.— 

“ You did me, Sir, by attacking me, a great deal 
of honour.”—The reproaches of such an adversary, 
I consider rather as a compliment than a disgrace. 

V 

Vous y perdrez vos pas. Fr.—“ You will there lose 
your steps.”—You will find that your labour and 
pains are thrown away. 

Vox et praierea nihil. Lat.—“ A voice and nothing 
more.”—An empty and unavailing sound. A 
fine speech without matter. A mere display of 
words. 

P'ox faucihus hcesil. Virgil.— “ The voice stuck in 
tbe throat.”—Spoken of a person struck dumb with 
amazement. 

Vox populi, vox Dei. Lat.“ The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.” 

Vulnus alit venk, et cceco carpitur igni. Virgil.— 
“ She (or he) nourishes the poison in the veins, 
and is consumed by the hidden fire.”—Applied 
very frequently to a secret passion, where, ac¬ 
cording to our immortal bard, 

-“ Concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 

Feeds on the damask cheek.” 

Vultus est index animi. Lat. Prov.—“ The countenance 
is the index or portraiture of the mind.”—So say 
the disciples of Lavater ; but, like other general 
rules, it is liable to many exceptions. 


Y. 

Y fyntto Dwy, y fydd. Welch.—“What God willeth, 
will be.”—Motto of the E. of Llandaef. 
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Zest. Fr.—“ An interjection.”—Pshaw ! stuff! ridicu¬ 
lous ! 

Zior) Kui psiiclie. Greek.—" My life and 

soul.” 

Zonam perdidit, Hou.—“ He has lost his purse.”—He 
is desperate through the want of money. 


THE- END. 
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